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N the lounge of an austere club which 
has fronted Boston Common since the 
era of town criers and hoop skirts, a 

woman stood before a framed notice which 
read: 

Women shall be granted the privileges of this 

club only upon New Year's Eve, Bunker Hill Day, 
and such other occasions as may be designated 


by the House Committee. . 
Minot Butrincu, Chairman. 


The solitary occupant of the great Geor- 
gian room gazed upon these words with 
eyes which saw them not. Nor did she 
Observe the long line of past presidents, 
whose life-sized portraits furnished an in- 
teresting study of American whiskerage, 
from the smooth jowls of the founder, as 
seen by Gilbert Stuart, down through the 
luxurious effects of the Forty-Niners and 
the neat burnsides of the Civil War, to the 


clipped mustache of the last incumbent, 
Colonel Bowdoin, a handsome bachelor of 
fifty-five when he was borne to the ances- 
tral tomb on Copp’s Hill. ~ 

The woman who stood unmoved in this 
citadel of Boston Brahmanism revealed her 
sex only in a certain delicacy of feature. 
Incredibly thin, her face and hands were 
dry and leathery, her hair bleached by ex- 
posure. She wore a loose tweed coat, a 
stained pith helmet, riding breeches, and 
serviceable boots, against which she idly 
tapped a heavy crop. A cigarette smol- 
dered between her thin, straight lips, its 
blue smoke curling sacrilegiously about the 
framed ukase of the house committee. 

Miss Edna Furlong, athlete and explorer, 
hunter of big game in Darkest Africa and 
conqueror of Mount Everest, had driven 
to the club immediately upon her arrival 
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in Boston, half an hour before, and had 
not even followed her kit bags to the room 
assigned to her. 

She had traveled three thousand miles 
by monoplane to meet Dr. Lulu Prodwell, 
the most noted pathologist of her genera- 
tion; and it is not too much to state that 
their forthcoming interview was, everything 
considered, the most momentous conference 
ever held upon this earth. 

Its gravity precluded the ironical 
thoughts which would, under normal con- 
ditions, have occurred to Miss Furlong as 
a guest of that club to which, as an almost 
sacred rite, she had as a young girl been 
taken one New Year’s Eve, to be presented 
with two small biscuits and a sip of the 
famous punch invented by Paul Revere 
and served from a silver bowl of his own 
fashioning. 

The explorer’s musings were broken by 
the brisk entrance of Dr. Prodwell, fol- 
lowed by a plump, rather pretty woman in 
the late forties. The physician was clad 
much like Miss Furlong, save that instead 
of riding breeches and boots she wore 
knickers and thick golf hose; but her com- 
panion was entirely feminine, and even a 
trifle coquettish, in attire. 

“ Ah, here you are!” Dr. Prodwell ad- 
vanced to wring the visitor’s hand. “ Good 
of you to fly so far! I brought Professor 
Tarbell with me. You must know of her— 
high gun in chemistry and physics—dis- 
covered the who-ray, which predetermines 
sex in unborn babes.” 

Miss Furlong bowed, her thin lips curv- 
ing in a half smile. 

“ Which discovery, under prevailing con- 
ditions, is my idea of just nothing at all,” 
she drawled. 

“ Right, oh!” agreed Dr. Prodwell. 
“ But, you see, we’ve been counting on you 
to save the situation—and the world!” 

She gestured toward a little table, and 
the three seated themselves. The physi- 
cian lighted a cigarette, first offering her 
case to Professor Tarbell, who shook her 
head, her melancholy eyes fixed upon the 
portrait of Colonel Bowdoin. 

“TI wonder,” she sighed, “how many 
women have uttered the blasphemous 
words: ‘J wouldn’t marry him if he were 
the last man on earth!’” 

Her companions, drier and less romantic 
in type, looked at her in surprise. Prod- 
well coughed. 

“ Considering the somewhat momentous 
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reason which has brought us here—” she 
began. 

“JT don’t care!” Professor Tarbell 
dabbed at her eyes with a scrap of cam- 
bric. “‘ That portrait—I never saw it be- 
fore. The last president, and—it may well 
be—the last man on earth!” 

Furlong’s eyes lifted in unspoken query. 
The professor blew her still pretty nose, 
and nodded. 

“He had a marvelous constitution. It 
almost seemed that he was immune against 
masculitis. His death is the last recorded 
among males. Of course, there may have 
been survivors among savage tribes, or in 
inaccessible places of the globe, where no 
records were kept.” 

She rose and crossed the room to gaze 
up into the proud, handsome face with its 
fearless eyes and firm chin. After a long 
moment she turned to face the little table 
at which the others waited in silence. 

“ And it was to him—that prince among 
men—that I said those fatal words: ‘J 
wouldn’t marry you if you were the last 
man on earth!’ And now God has wreaked 
His terrible retribution on me, and on all 
women!” 

“Why, why did you refuse him?” Dr. 
Prodwell asked. 

Professor Tarbell covered her flushed 
face with anguished hands. 

“ Be-because I was a w-wicked woman, 
and put my scientific researches above any- 
thing so common as mere human love! 
Because I was on the verge of something 
big — the who-ray — and feared emotion 
would sidetrack it!” 

She wept quietly, standing there beneath 
her silent accuser. 

Dr. Prodwell turned impatiently to her 
guest. 

“TI say, Furlong, would you like-a 
drink?” 

The traveler nodded abstractedly. 

“T could do with a high ball.” 

A bell summoned an elderly waitress, 

“who fetched Scotch and a siphon. 

At this time the Volstead Law stood, 
along with hundreds of other outworn stat- 
utes, unrepealed but ignored. With the 
passing of men had passed the need of pro- 
hibition. When that strange and baffling 
malady, attacking only men, first appeared, 
a couple of decades after the Great War, 
and, despite the frantic efforts of scientists, 
in a brief ten years swept every male above 
the age of fourteen into eternity, it was 
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realized by women that the liquor question 
was thereby settled for all time. 

Men, they tenderly mused, poor, weak 
creatures at best, had to be protected from 
their own ungovernable appetites; but 
women were different. The prohibition 
amendment remained in the Constitution, 
but it was as dead as the Mann Law. 

Professor Tarbell, her tears dried, wan- 
dered back to the table and seated herself 
dejectedly. She knew that Miss Furlong, 
sent out by the Women’s Relief Corps, had 
for two years braved heat, cold, exposure, 
hunger, thirst, and savage tribes in order 
to penetrate to the remote places of the 
earth, to see if there might be, somewhere, 
a nucleus of men to replenish the doomed 
race. As a scientist, she had eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity to listen to the ex- 
plorer’s confidential report to Dr. Prodwell; 
but as a woman, her thoughts were of poor 
Eliot Bowdoin, her suitor, asleep these ten 
years past in haughty, frowzy old Copp’s 
Hill, walled in by squalid tenements. 

Furlong finished her drink—not down- 
ing it as men used to do, but sipping it 
relishingly—and in two words summed up 
the net result of two years of incredible 
hardship. 

“ Nothing doing!” 

Prodwell’s face paled. 

“ Literally that?” she pleaded. “ I—we 
—had hardly expected much in the way of 
concrete result; but we had hoped that you 
might have found indications that would 
leave us at least a hope that in some as yet 
unexplored region—” 

Furlong shook her head impatiently. 

“ Not a chance! ' The microbe you medi- 
cos have failed to check has swept our 
planet. I think I realized how much de- 
pended upon my investigations. I know I 
didn’t spare myself. Courted death a hun- 
dred times. Covered Tibet and the Desert 
of Gobi. Staggered, delirious with fever, 
through the swamps of equatorial Africa. 
Froze both ears and a foot up among the 
Lapps. Cruised among little islands that 
aren’t on any map. Crossed the Sahara 
twice. In my sober belief, there isn’t an 
adult man alive to-day!” After a pause 
she added: “ But what difference does it 
make, anyhow, since you haven’t found a 
cure?” 

Prodwell leaned forward, and whispered: 

“Wrong! I have isolated the germ and 
discovered a vaccine that confers complete 
immunity!” 
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With fingers that trembled a little, she 
drew from a coat pocket a small morocco 
case, and from it produced two small vials 
and some glass slides. 

“T succeeded on the very day your 
radiogram arrived,” she continued; “ after 
a laboratory battle as thrilling in its way 
as your own fight against climate and pri- 
vation. You are the first to know of it, 
excepting Tarbell here, who has been as- 
sisting me. She is attacking the question 
from another angle—seeking the cause, and 
the reason for woman’s immunity. All this 
will be cleared up in due time.” 

She held up the two vials, identical in 
appearance, filled with a colorless fluid. 

“* One of these is alive with virulent germs 
of masculitis. The other contains only in- 
ert organisms, destroyed by a tiny drop of 
my vaccine. Seen under a microscope, this 
slide reveals the bugs as very similar to the 
pneumococcus, save for a minute hook at 
one extremity.” 

Edna Furlong drew a deep breath. 

“ But that means,” she said in awe-struck 
tones, “ that you can inoculate all the re- 
maining boys, and that you don’t need any 
adults! It’s only a question of time!” 

Dr. Prodwell carefully replaced the tubes 
and slides in their little morocco case, and 
pocketed it. She lighted a fresh cigarette 
before replying. 

“ Theoretically, of course, it means just 
that. The medical profession will at once 
be supplied with vaccine; but it isn’t so 
simple as you make it sound. How long 
will this immunity last? I don’t know. 
Will there be unexpected aftereffects? No 
one can say. Granted that it is all that we 
hope and believe, how many boys are left? 
Not one under ten years of age, or over 
fourteen. Only the hardy few have reached 
the latter age. Of this nucleus of boys, in 
how many have the ravages of the baffling 
disease gone too far? And of the pitifully 
small residue, don’t forget that an alarm- 
ing proportion will succumb to other mala- 
dies, or drown, or get themselves run over 
by radiobiles, or fall out of trees, or mon- 
key with a gun they thought wasn’t loaded. 
Furlong, we'll be lucky if we rear three 
thousand, here in America, to marriageable 
age!” 

Tarbell nodded. 

“ Six years from now, my who-ray will 
insure a preponderance of boy babies; but 
even if everything works out smoothly, 
Civilization will have been set back at least 
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five hundred years. Matrimony will be a 
state function—” 

“ The state function, I’d say,” interrupt- 
ed Furlong. “ With bachelorhood a capital 
crime!” 

“ Upon you we rely to carry the vaccine 
to the heathen,” they told Furlong, “ to see 
that the brown and yellow and black races 
do not perish.” 

“ And meanwhile?” 

“The press will have the facts to-night. 
The tragic news that in no forgotten cor- 
ner of the world have you been able to find 
living men will be mitigated by the fact 
that the disease has been conquered by 
medical science, and that a limited supply 
of husbands will be available in five or six 
years more.” 

Prodwell signed her bar check, and they 
rose and passed from the room, Tarbell 
casting a final languishing glance at the 
sternly beautiful features of the late Colo- 
nel Bowdoin. 

“TI don’t wish to sound a pessimistic 
note,” remarked Edna Furlong, as they 
parted at the club entrance; “ but it’s my 
guess that in about five or six years hell 
will break loose on this earth!” 


II 


A wortp without men, without battle- 
ships, B.V.D.’s, or bigamy. A world of 
women, frantic at first, then stunned; and 
finally, when the last man on earth was 
borne to his rest, going on with its daily 
life because the habit of untold centuries 
was too strong to be overthrown in a single 
generation. 

Going on—but to what purpose? At 
first, and for a long time, there was the 
hope that as medical science had conquered 
other great plagues of history, so it would 
conquer this worst plague of all while there 
yet remained a few adult males to carry 
on. As this hope dwindled, thoughtful 
minds accepted the awful facts, and admit- 
ted that before another half century had 
rolled by the earth would be inhabited by 
a handful of aged women. 

Nature—-caring no more for the breed 
of humans than it did for so many turnips, 
or lizards—would tranquilly behold the 
taking over of great cities and sleek suburbs 
by rodents and weeds and insects. Water- 
fowl would disport in municipal reservoirs; 
big game would prowl unmolested where 
their ancestors roamed in the time of J. 
Fenimore Cooper. Riotous vines would 
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embrace the skyscrapers; rank grass would 
stand knee high in Fifth Avenue. 

The thinkers, then, began planning great 
community houses, rat-proof and weather- 
proof, with vast storage rooms for food and 
fuel—houses with no stairs to climb, lo- 
cated in California and other healthful and 
equable climes. In these citadels, so they 
planned, poor, decrepit humanity should 
make its last stand. 

Already a swift and deadly poison had 
been chosen for those who should find life 
intolerable when our race had shrunk to a 
few dodderers, unable to care for one an- 
other, or for themselves. In that day— 
the true end of the world—when there was 
no longer strength enough to reach out and 
place a fagot on the hearth, and tremulous 
fingers could not open the tins and boxes 
of preserved foodstuffs, there would be the 
little capsules ready to hand. 

Meanwhile, at least partially, gloom lift- 
ed from the world. Time, the healer, did 
not fail utterly, even in this crisis. So long 
as a single male child lived, there remained 
the secret hope that he might somehow 
escape, and recreate a race. 

Ten years had passed since Colonel Bow- 


doin, the last man of perhaps five hundred 


million adult males, had died. In every 
conceivable aspect, life had changed. Hu- 
man relations in 1923 bore far more re- 
semblance to those prevailing in the glacial 
age than to those of 1950. There were no 
babies, of course. Children of ten or eleven 
were so rare as to attract attention any- 
where. The public appearance of a boy 
more than twelve years old was enough to 
create a mob. 

And pampered little beasts they were, 
too. They were the kings of earth; noth- 
ing was too good for them. The poorest 
lad had at least one physician and two 
nurses in constant attendance. With an- 
guish, their relatives reflected that in two 
or three years, at most, they would almost 
certainly perish; and they were humored 
and petted as the dying are. To affront 
one of them was to court lynching. It was 
regarded as a combination of blasphemy, 
high treason, and lese majesty. 

All boys were wards of the state, and 
under rigid surveillance. Most of them 
were housed in luxurious institutions. 

Religion had undergone as great a con- 
vulsion as any human organization. The 
great historical churches which depended 
upon a masculine priesthood had ceased to 
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exist. Dust lay thick upon their altars. 
The same fate, of course, had overtaken the 
fraternal orders, some of them centuries 
old, others the creation of yesteryear. 
Their pompous temples were untenanted, 
and their ritualistic robes fed the compla- 
cent moth. 

An army of frenzied female evangelists, 
fired by the fast approaching end, wandered 
up and down the land, barefoot and with 
disheveled hair, and preached repentance; 
but the great sober majority of their sisters 
regarded them as deranged. There were 
many churches with women pastors, who 
drew fair-sized congregations; but these 
steadily diminished in number. It was 
plain that a manless religion was doomed 
to atrophy. 

Rentals were absurdly low. One could 
obtain a modern city mansion, with half a 
dozen bathrooms and every convenience, 
for the price of a kitchenette apartment 
back in 1920. Two spinsters bought an 
entire country club, with a fifty-room house 
equipped with swimming pool and bowling 
alleys, surrounded by an_ eighteen-hole 
links, paddocks, and an artificial lake, for 
less than three thousand dollars. A well 


known sculptress chose to live in a cathe- 
dral that had cost fifteen million. She paid 
no rental whatever, as nobody owned it, 
or wanted it. 

No structural ironwork was attempted 
by the world of women, and there was lit- 


tle building of any sort. Splendid edifices 
in city and country stood vacant; repairs 
were kept up only on those in actual use. 
All the great ocean liners were tied up at 
their piers, and international relations prac- 
tically ceased. A few yachts plied the seas, 
and cables and wireless bore meager news 
across the Atlantic. 

Newspapers, as we used to know them, 
early gave up a losing fight. With no news 
of men, no threats of war, no abductions 
or elopements, no market reports or strikes, 
the daily press rapidly dwindled to a few 
weekly organs filled with stories of the 
Sunday supplement order. Women pre- 
ferred to get their news from the broad- 
casting stations, which were as common as 
corner drug stores had once been; and they 
were devoted almost wholly to reporting 
social and sporting events— for women 
went in for athletics with an almost unbe- 
lievable fury. 

The great universities continued their 
rivalry. Such classics as the Harvard-Yale 
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football games were still played, but soccer 
had replaced the old American game. Box- 
ing contests drew huge throngs. The femi- 
nine champions of the ring were as fast 
and clever as men, and some of them 
packed almost as mean a wallop. Golf, 
tennis, racing, hockey, lacrosse, were played 
as never before. Our country was de- 
veloping that race of “ fierce athletic girls ” 
prophesied by the poet Whitman. 

The feminine gambling instinct preferred 
bridge to the stock market. Every city had 
its municipal card house, with a uniform 
“ kitty ” established by law, and a limit 
based upon the sworn tax returns of the 
players. 

Quite naturally, a profound change took 
place in amusements. Dancing ceased, 
save in its formally classic aspect. Litera- 
ture maintained a high level, but fiction 
ceased to be written or read. With love, 
fighting, sex jealousy, double-living, boot- 
legging, bohemianism, villains, missing 
heirs, and faithless lovers and guardians re- 
moved, what was the poor novelist to do? 

Similarly, the drama languished. At 
first, plays and pictures were produced with 
women in male réles; but the memories 
evoked were too poignant. The stage was 
given over to vaudeville, juggling, jazz, and 
animal acts. 

The various forms of censorship died a 
natural, if not a painless, death. It ap- 
peared that only men had needed censor- 
ing! Watch and ward societies, vice 
squads, keyhole and transom experts, were 
out of luck. Not that immorality entirely 
ceased, of course. There were certain cu- 
rious books, veiled in symbolism, which 
voiced the tenets of obscure groups; but 
they were negligible. Curfew laws, homes 
for wayward girls, travelers’ aid societies, 
upliff movements, chaperons, were as ex- 
tinct as the pictures of beautiful youths 
advertising popular brands of collars. 

There were, at first, a few barrooms; 
but they soon failed. It was proved that 
women—even the rare dipsomaniacs—were 
not partial to drinking on their feet, as- 
sisted by a brass rail.» Moreover, they ut- 
terly lacked the treating instinct, which, 
in weaker mankind, had so largely support- 
They argued noisily as to who 
should pay for the drinks, consuming more 
time than liquor. 

To cater to the morbid or sentimental, 
great waxwork museums were established 
in the larger cities, wherein were displayed 
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groups illustrating every activity of van- 
ished men. Among the popular exhibits 
was one of an old-time saloon. Everything 
was complete—sawdust on the floor, huge 
brass cuspidors, innumerable rows of bot- 
tles and glasses, soiled towels hooked to 
the corners of the great rosewood bar, and 
photographs of undraped beauties and un- 
defeated pugilists on the walls. A fero- 
ciously genial bartender leaned across to de- 
mand of a carefully modeled gathering of 
souses: 

“What ’ll it be, gents?” 

Other groups showed men cracking safes, 
operating moonshine stills, dragging their 
wives about by the hair, asleep on park 
benches, engaged in whipping or lynching 
one another, initiating a candidate in a 
lodge room, or busy about other typical 
masculine pursuits. 

In these days the gentle art of dining 
fell to a low level. For several decades 
housewifery had been dying out. All the 
great chefs and stewards were masculine. 
Now, with the incentive of reaching the 
male heart by way of his stomach no longer 
remaining, women found that preparing 
meals irked them more than ever. Great 
municipal kitchens were established, and 
delicatessen shops multiplied in the resi- 
dential districts. 

In apparel, the old question whether 
women dress to please men, or to make 
other women jealous, remained unsettled. 
A great proportion wore loose knicker- 
bocker suits and common-sense shoes; but 
the demand for elaborate toilettes and 
smart hats was very great, and the sale of 
rouge, lotions, and hair dyes did not lan- 
guish. Women still powdered their noses, 
revealed themselves generously on formal 
occasions, and paid exorbitant prices for 
rare perfumes. 

So went the world, adapting itself to 
stupendous changes. Little girls still played 
with dolls, though the babes they symbol- 
ized could never be born to them. Boys 
in their games imitated the rough contests 
of the men they could never grow up to 
become. 

Makers of cigars, valentines, and safety 
razors, jewelers, florists, and hundreds of 


others, found their trades unprofitable. - 


There were no labor strikes, because there 
was no future proletariat to plan for. In 
no profession save the medical was any at- 
tempt made to do more than mark time. 
What was the use? 
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And yet the world—only a half world 
now—plodded on, laughing and crying, 
working and playing, and hoping against 
all reason, because hope is the very last 
thing to die within us. 

To this world, by newspaper, radiophone, 
billboard poster, and public addresses, came 
the news that Edna Furlong’s two-year 
search for missing men had been in vain, 
but that Dr. Lulu Prodwell’s antitoxin was 
available, to be administered to the young 
lads who alone could prevent the total ex- 
tinction of the race. 


III 


At a corner table in the Chicken Coop, 
a malodorous tea house on the western 
slope of Beacon Hill, three women sat in a 
conference as momentous in its way as the 
one in the old Beacon Street club. 

Greenwich Gertie, leader of the notori- 
ous Tea House Gang of female crooks, had 
summoned Frisco Kate and Red Sal, two 
of her henchwomen, to share a secret of 
tremendous import. 

The trio were alike in this—they all be- 
longed to the twenty-minute egg class; but 
the hardness of Red Sal, a watery-eyed 
blonde, was mitigated by a sentimental 
streak that sometimes irritated her two 
companions. She also had a touch of ca- 
tarrh; and since Greenwich Gertie was 
speaking in a whisper, her snuffling was 
more audible than usual. 

The leader, without removing her ciga- 
rette, spat her information from one corner 
of cruel lips that barely moved. The 
others gave her the close attention which 
she always exacted, and which her inge- 
nious schemes really deserved. 

“Ya read about that old dame what’s- 
her-name — Furlong — chasin’ herself all 
over the woods to find any stray man that 
might ’a’ been overlooked?” 

“Yeah,” Frisco Kate answered. 

Red Sal sniffed that she, too, was thus 
far in touch with the news of the day. 

Gertie, not lacking the dramatic instinct, 
paused to heighten the suspense, her beady 
black eyes flitting from Kate’s big, stolid 
face to Sal’s pimpled one. 

“Listen! I got us sittin’ pretty for the 
rest of our sweet lives. What that old 
dame couldn’t find in two years, with all 
her expenses paid, I digs up all by myself. 
I got a live man!” 

The effect was all she had hoped for. 
Frisco Kate’s face, ordinarily as expres- 
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sionless as a cabbage, for once flamed into 
incredulous amaze. Red Sal’s watery eyes 
and weak mouth flew open together. 

“ Get out! Where is he?” 

The bony fingers of Greenwich Gertie 
closed on Sal’s soft forearm like the jaws 
of a woodchuck trap. 

“ Shut up!” she hissed. “ D’ya want to 
start a riot?” 

After a furtive survey of the room, to see 
if any of the dozen listless drabs who were 
lounging over the dirty tables had over- 
heard Red Sal’s incautious query, Gertie 
continued: 

“* Never mind where is he at. He’s where 
I can put my hooks on him any old time.” 

“* How old is he?” whispered Sal. 

“JT dunno. He’s got so much hair and 
whiskers, it ain’t easy to dope out. Not 
over thirty-five, I guess, and he’s sound, 
kind, and not too big for us to handle.” 

“ Chee! I thought the last one croaked 
when I was a kid!” 

The bandit leader nodded. 

“Sure! Everybody thought so; I 


wouldn’t believe nothing but my own 


lamps, neither.” 
“What ya goin’ to do?” breathed Kate. 


“Do? What ya s’pose? Write a piece 
about it and send it to the paper? This is 
what we’re goin’ to do—because I can’t 
pull it alone. I got to have help; so ye’re 
in on it, and whatever we get is cut three 
ways. We’re gonna sell that bird to the 
gov’ment for a million dollars!” 

Red Sal’s reply to this carefully worked- 
up climax of Gertie’s story was amazing. 
A wistful look came into her watery eyes, 
and she snuffled loudly. 

“ Aw, don’t let’s sell him! Let’s keep 
him!” 

The leader glared at her in withering 
contempt. 

“Snap out of it, you ash can! Pass up 
a million fish for one bow-legged, cross- 
eyed man? Not if—” 

“Ya didn’t say nothing about him being 
all that,” complained Frisco Kate. 

“No, nor I shan’t say nothing about it 
when I’m offering him for sale! Anyhow, 
he’s a man, even if he never could double 
for Romeo. But get me, kid—if either of 
ya act mushy over this bird, and try cross- 
ing me up, I'll rub ya out so they won’t 
be so much as a snuffle left of ya!” 

Red Sal shivered slightly. 

“T ain’t never crossed ya, Gert,” she 
whispered. “I only suggested we keep 
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him for a while. It’s so long since I seen 
a john, I’ve forgot how one looks.” 

Gertie leaned back, mollified. 

“ Well, folks ’ll forget how you look if 
ya try to slip me anything. Now listen!” 

She swept the cigarette stubs to the floor, 
rested her wiry arms upon the greasy table 
top, and leaned closer to her pals. 

“T was in that all-night lunch when Big 
Alice croaked the Feeney woman. Her 
mouthpiece slips me a nice bit of change 
to lose myself as a material witness—which 
is why Big Alice didn’t take the high volt- 
age. I sneaks up into New Hampshire, in 
the hills; and I'll tell the world that as a 
place to hide out in, it’s fine country. I 
drops off a flat car just beyond Ashland, 
a thrivin’ burg of eleven or thirteen old 
maids and a few thousand cats. From 
there I clumb a hill for four solid miles, 
and in all that time I never see nothin’ 
more exciting than a flock of crows. On 
top of this hill was a lot of cellar holes and 
some busted barns, which same had once 
been a hick village called Bridgewater. I 
see it was a good place to lose myself in, 
but it begun to look a little too good. It 
was getting toward sundown, and I hadn’t 
found any place to eat or sleep. Then [ 
hear somebody chopping wood. It sound- 
ed so loud I thought ’twas close by; but 
it must ’a’ been a mile farther on before 
I come to the house, a tumbledown place as 
big as a church. Ya could ’a’ knocked me 
for a row of kosher laundries when I see 
that it was a man who was busy at the 
wood pile!” 

Grunts of sympathetic interest came 
from Gertie’s hearers. 

“ At first,” she went on, “I couldn’t be- 
lieve my own eyes, and doped it out it must 
be a bearded lady or something like that; 
but from the way he stands, and the big 
chaw he takes from a hand of tobacco, I 
got to admit here’s one he-male that didn’t 
contract the pip. He swung a mean ax, 
too. Just then an old dame comes to the 
door and makes noises like the whooping 
cough. It seems she’s a dummy, and 
cuckoo besides; and they talks in sign lan- 
guage for a while, with me sneaking be- 
hind a big tree, so they didn’t see me. 
Pretty soon the man takes a basket, with 
bread and butter and eggs in it, and goes 
away; and because a real he-man is a nov- 
elty in my young life, I shadows him to 
see where does he hang out, and has he 
maybe got any brothers. Will ya believe 
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me, he lives in a cave, and is a hermit, 
which I thought they never was any, only 
in story books! I waits till he goes in, 
and then I follows. Honest, I thought he 
was going to throw a fit or something; but 
finally I convinces him that I’m dodging 
the police, and that his secret is safe with 
me, and then he gives up the story of his 
life. He’s been living in this way for thir- 
teen years, and has the cave all dolled up 
like the kitten’s vest. They’s a spring close 
to the entrance, and a thick blanket for a 
door, and inside it’s nice and dry, with a 
good bunk and a stove and plenty of tinned 
grub, a sack of spuds, and a ham hung up 
at the end of the tunnel.” 

Gertie paused. The other women silent- 
ly waited for her to resume her absorbing 
narrative. 

“Tt seems that this bird got stuck on 
some jane named Hattie, way back when 
the supply of men was more than equal to 
the demand, and she cans him for some 
better-looking guy. He gets an awful 


grouch on, and decides he’s off of women 
for life; so he finds this cave, and here he’s 
lived ever since, seeing nobody but the 
dippy old woman, who can’t talk, and 


hasn’t got nothing to say if she could. The 
poor fish don’t even know he’s worth his 
weight in platinum as the last man on 
earth, because he never sees any books or 
newspapers. He has it fixed with granny 
to split her wood and raise her spuds and 
cabbages and so forth, and he takes his 
pay in milk and bread and eggs and stuff. 
Well, I leave it ride that way, because al- 
ready I got an idea of kidnapping this hairy 
prize when the right time comes, and I 
don’t want him to get wise. As he’s lived 
in this one cave going on thirteen years, 
I ain’t leery he’ll leave, because he’s scared 
stiff at the sight of a woman, except only 
granny, who, as you might say, is more 
like an animal than a real woman. I note 
the place in my mind, so that I can’t fail 
to find it when needed; and after letting 
him fix me a mess of fried eggs and a big 
bowl of bread and milk, I allow I'll be on 
my way—which tickles him so he won’t 
take no pay for the feed. I go down the 
other side of the hill, and come to some 
houses on Newfound Lake, and there I 
board with some old dames till after Alice’s 
trial is over. Now I'll spring the glad 
news to the Senate and the Cabinet and a 
few heiresses, and get ’em to bidding 
against each other. Of course, they'll first 
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try to find this bird, but as I’m the only 
one that’s turned him up in over thirteen 
years, we should worry! Then they’ll 
make their offer—and that’s when you two 
come in; for this bird is going to put up 
an awful holler. When a man hates women 
so he hides in a crack in the rocks all this 
time, he’ll just love to be drug out and 
auctioned off to the highest bidder, or to 
a syndicate! Selling him is going to be a 
pipe, but delivering the goods is going to 
be a real woman’s job. Your play is to 
keep mum, hang around where I can find 
you any time, and stay in training for a 
real scrap.” 

As Greenwich Gertie finished her narra- 
tive, Frisco Kate doubled a huge and 
freckled fist. 

“Lemme get my hooks on a real live 
man, and he'll never get away till I say 
so! Not a chanst!” 

Red Sal sighed. 

“ There couldn’t be no harm in kissing 
him just once, before we turn him over?” 

“ Aw, ya make me sick! When ya get 
that kale, ya can kiss all the pretty boys 
that’s growin’ up. They got a new dope 
now that ’ll keep ’em alive. Wait till ya 
see this hermit. and ya won’t even want to 
shake hands with him, let alone kiss his 
hairy mug!” 

The trio shut up like clams as a police- 
woman entered the Chicken Coop, sharply 
scanning its habituées. When she had left, 
they separated, to go to their lodgings and 
sleep and dream of pursuing a riotously be- 
whiskered Apollo over mountains and 
across lakes and up tall trees, and to awake 
just as they cornered him and were about 
to enfold him in a mighty embrace. 


IV 


ELMER ROBINSON possessed a rare lack 
of personal charm. Nature had unques- 
tionably designed him for a father and hus- 
band, for he was of the faithful, unimagi- 


. native type which would have turned over 


all his wages to his wife, eaten whatever 
was set before him, and gone outdoors 
whenever he felt that he needed a smoke; 
but having said thus much of him, we have 
said it all. 

In an era when snappy youths with glib 
tongues and belted and pleated coats were 
common enough, Elmer had contrived to 
get himself engaged to a pretty school- 
teacher in a Vermont village, where he hap- 
pened to be about the only eligible bachelor, 
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and where he worked a lean farm inherited 
from his ancestors. 

Then Hattie—the schoolma’am—spent a 
vacation in Brattleboro, waiting on a sum- 
mer hotel table; and it was all over with 
Elmer. Odious comparisons got in their 
deadly work; and before her school re- 
opened, she had become Mrs. Bliss, and was 
living up to her new name. 

The tragic news came to Elmer as he 
was toiling in the hot sunshine, destroying 
potato bugs. He was what might be called 
a one-woman man. Romance died in him 
as surely as the Colorado beetles died be- 
neath his Paris green. He cursed the sex, 
sold his farm, pocketed the two hundred 
dollars that it fetched over and above the 
first and second mortgages, and became an 
Ishmaelite, wandering in lonely places, 
avoiding his own kind as far as possible 
and the perfidious sex at all times. 

In due time he fetched up on Bridge- 
water Hill, and, stumbling upon a large, 
dry, and airy cave, he became a hermit, 
just about the time when the ravages of 
masculitis began to denude the world of its 


men. 
His subsequent contact with humanity 


consisted in a satisfactory arrangement he 
made with the sole inhabitant living within 
four miles—an old woman, deaf, dumb, 
and half-witted, whose cow, chickens, pigs, 
and simple culinary gifts gave him all he 
needed, in return for such chores as he did 
for her. 

Never a student, Elmer Robinson was 
prejudiced against literature in any form, 
because the faithless Hattie had been an 
educator. Henceforth he willingly gave up 
the Rural Economist, the Holy Scriptures, 
and his annual “ Farm Almanack ” — his 
three sources of culture. He neither 
bathed, shaved, nor manicured himself. He 
worked every day until he was tired, he 
slept soundly, he ate heartily whenever 
hungry. He was troubled by no fears that 
the world was going to the bowwows, or 
that morals and manners were degenerat- 
ing. He became an expert weather prophet, 
and knew the habits of beast and bird and 
fish, but practically ceased to think. His 
existence was much the same as that of a 
healthy cucumber on its vine. 

Since nobody had any occasion to climb 
the four miles to the top of his hill, he was 
untroubled by visitors. The old woman 
now and then hitched up her steed and 
drove down to Ashland or Plymouth, to 
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get supplies; but her mental and vocal im- 
pediments, coupled with a natural tacitur- 
nity, prevented her from mentioning the ex- 
istence of her equally taciturn neighbor of 
the cave. 

In one of nature’s grandest outposts, 
with forty miles of the Presidential Range 
as an ever-changing panorama, and the 
blue mirror of Newfound Lake below him, 
the hermit didn’t come within miles of a 
wandering masculitis germ. While his fel- 
low men perished miserably and were 
mourned, he lived on, and was not molest- 
ed. It is doubtful if the wits of the old 
woman were equal to a realization of the 
calamity which had desolated the globe. 
If so, she did not evince any concern. 

The unsuspected appearance of a woman 
—young and not wholly without physical 
attraction—at the mouth of his cave gave 
Elmer a horrible turn. Unlike his great 
prototype, St. Anthony of Thebes, he was 
not tempted, save to flight; and there was 
nowhere to go! It was many years since 
he had seen a girl, and he had never seen 
many; yet even his inexperience recognized 
in Greenwich Gertie a hard and perdurable 
quality that turned his joints to water. 

When, after his first panic and his recog- 
nition of the fact that he was cornered, she 
had made him understand that she was 
herself a fugitive from the law—which he 
could well believe—he had been only too 
glad to give her his own supper and speed 
her on her way. 

It was now some weeks since he had 
watched her going down over the hill to- 
ward the lake settlement; and she had 
never come back; but her beady eyes still 
followed him in his dreams, and his nerves 
became jumpy by day. The flight of a 
rabbit through the brush, the sudden 
scream of a blue jay, would bedew his lush 
whiskers with trickles of cold sweat. 

He thought of giving up his snug cave; 
but no other place seemed any safer. Be- 
sides, he was very comfortable here, and 
he had taken root like a tree. It was his 
home. He knew every shrub, every brook, 
every bowlder, every ground hog’s hole, for 
a mile in every direction. So he stayed on, 
but with the feeling that hard-featured 
nymphs were spying upon him day and 
night. 

One precaution he took. His cave had 
but one opening, protected by an old pair 
of horse blankets, and concealed by a 
clump of mountain laurel. The farther end 
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terminated in a crevice of loose shale. On 
this latter he began to work feverishly, 
with a pick and a shovel borrowed from the 
old woman. 

As he was vigorous and wiry, in a sur- 
prisingly short time he had made a rear 
exit big enough to crawl through. This 
came out behind a great cedar; and he cun- 
ningly strewed branches over it, so that 
the eye of a passer-by could not detect it. 
After that, he slept better. 

“ And then, one night,” as the screen 
titles say, Elmer had retired to his husk 
mattress feeling unusually at peace. It had 
come on to rain at dusk; and he had un- 
earthed from its warm nest a big pot of 
pork and beans which had simmered under- 
ground for a full twenty-four hours. 

Full of beans and hot coffee, he sat for 
an hour, smoking the tobacco leaves that 
he raised ana cured. He poured out a mug 
of hard cider, into which he thrust a red- 
hot poker from his little cannonball stove. 
It sizzled protest, an amber froth boiled 
up; and -ten minutes later gentle snores 
filled the hermit’s cavern. 


V 
A DISREPUTABLE taxicab, whose piloting 


up Bridgewater Hill in the rainy dark had 
been a species of miracle at which Red Sal 
was an adept, came to a pause just this side 
of the clearing where the old woman lived. 
From its unlighted interior stepped two 
alert figures. 
“Wait here,” 


commanded Greenwich 
Gertie. ‘“ Keep her engine turning. The 
old dumb-bell lives there, and we got to 
walk the ties from this place. Back her 
round,” she directed Red Sal, “so’s we 
can make a quick get-away.” 

Accompanied by big Kate, she skillfully 
led the way past the landmarks she had 
memorized, identifying here a blasted tree 
and there a bowlder heaved up in the gla- 
cial age, her pocket torch darting from side 
to side of what had once upon a time been 
a turnpike, lined with prosperous farms. 

At a clump of junipers she left the trail 
and struck off through the thicket. Frisco 
Kate cursed heartily as her burly figure 
was clutched at by sharp thorns, and her 
big, flat feet found rolling stones. 

“ Wait!” whispered Gertie. “ Don’t ya 
hear somethin’?” 

They did, indeed, make out a new noise 
that rose gently above the drumming of 
rain and the sough of wet branches. 
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“The bird’s asleep, all right. 
better!” 

Gertie cautioned her helper to stop 
swearing. From now on to the big rock 
that marked the last stage of their journey, 
their progress was as slow and stealthy as 
that of a pair of stoats. 

A peep behind the blanketed opening re- 
vealed a pleasant scene of rustic tranquillity. 
The little stove still gave forth a genial 
warmth; the odor of properly baked beans 
blended with the aromatic challenge of hard 
cider. Lying flat on his back, barefooted, 
clad in patched corduroys and an ancient 
sweater, slept the last man on earth, his 
whiskers stirring rhythmically with every 
snore. 

“ Ain’t it a sight for sore eyes?” breathed 
Frisco Kate. “I got to hand it to you, 
Gert. I don’t mind sayin’ that I thought 
it was only a pipe dream!” 

It could hardly have been her almost in- 
audible whisper that roused Elmer Robin- 
son from slumber so profound. Possibly 
he had, in his years of solitude, acquired 
a sort of feral instinct such as foxes and 
weasels possess. Perhaps a faint, feminine 
fragrance was wafted to his subconscious- 
ness from the two dripping, motionless fig- 
ures beside him. 

Whatever it may have been, one second 
Elmer lay fathoms deep in the tides of 
sleep; the next, he was on his bare feet, his 
eyes wide open, every sense awake. 

Greenwich Gertie knew nothing of the 
secret exit her prey had so zealously ex- 
cavated since her first visit. As Elmer 
bounded wildly to the far end of the cave, 
five precious seconds were lost before her 
quick mind grasped the danger. 

“Come on!” she bawled. “ There goes 
a million dollars!” 

The hermit, a skinny man, had made 
his arduous tunnel none too wide. He was 
out and away before Gertie wriggled half 
through. Frisco Kate stuck for a full half 
minute, cursing like Jezebel, before she won 
through and plunged after her leader’s dart- 
ing electric torch. 

The mad flight of a hirsute Paul and two 
ravening Virginias through the black night 
of storm ended when the unfortunate her- 
mit’s bare feet, cruelly bruised by sharp 
stones, faltered. His pursuers, wearing 
stout shoes, dragged him down. 

Undeterred by false gallantry, he fought 
like a hound at bay, with legs, claws, and 
even teeth; but Frisco Kate was a worthy 
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successor to the stick-up men of yester- 
year, and Greenwich Gertie was almost as 
good. 
Fifteen minutes later Red Sal, patiently 
waiting, was guiding her taxicab down 
Bridgewater Hill. Within, Elmer Robinson 
lay bound and gagged. His two captors 
relaxed, and lighted cigarettes. 

“ Well, that’s that!” commented Gertie, 
with Napoleonic brevity. 


VI 


Ir was a shrewd move on Greenwich 
Gertie’s part to approach Dr. Lulu Prod- 
well, the celebrated physician, rather than 
to struggle with the red tape which ham- 
pered those who, without any pull, attempt- 
ed to get in direct touch with any of the 
government officials. 

The plump, genial lady who presided 
over the White House was largely a social 
figure. Her Cabinet was a galaxy of no- 
table entertainers. There were no Secre- 
taries of War and of the Navy, and no for- 
eign relations to discuss. The Secretary of 
the Interior devoted herself to a series of 
brilliant state dinners. Only the Treasury 


and the postal service demanded serious 


thought. 

Few new laws were introduced in Con- 
gress. Far too many had been inherited 
from a long series of masculine lawmakers. 
The judges of the Supreme Court were sel- 
dom called upon to pass on anything more 
vital than the fit of their gorgeous judicial 
robes. 

Who—so Gertie argued—would be more 
interested to learn of the existence of the 
hermit of Bridgewater Hill than Dr. Prod- 
well, who had as yet no mature subject 
upon whom to try her vaccine? And as 
the most prominent member of the Fed- 
erated Women’s Relief Corps, with ample 
funds at command, Dr. Prodwell could in- 
stantly get done what Gertie would have 
to cajole or bribe supercilious officials and 
political lobbyists to do. 

If the doctor could not be handled, there 
were plenty of millionaire spinsters who, 
once they began to bid against one another, 
might run the ransom up to such stagger- 
ing figures that the modest million asked 
would look like chicken feed. 

The sunny office was well filled with pa- 
tients when Gertie breezed in. She recog- 
nized them as solid citizens, able to pay 
for the best advice. Easing herself upon 
a great Spanish leather divan beside a well 
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known jurist, she lighted a cigarette and 
stared absently at the prominent notice on 


the opposite wall: 


LADIES WILL NOT SMOKE IN THIS ROOM. 
OTHER FEMALES MUST NOT! 


She pictured the scene, were these pam- 
pered women who glared at her to know 
that she could, at any time she chose, pro- 
duce a real live man in the prime of life. 
Why, they would kneel and kiss her soiled, 
down-at-heel Louis shoes! They would 
stand on their elaborate coiffures at her 
command. They would open the doors of 
their houses to her, and empty their safe 
deposit vaults. 

Gertie’s humor was of the rare sort which 
can enjoy a secret advantage, meanwhile 
enduring overt contempt. When the gen- 
eral hauteur became too pronounced, she 
met it with her own coarse weapons. She 
answered an insolent regard, through effec- 
tive jeweled lorgnettes, by sticking out her 
tongue at a matron who had cornered the 
ostrich plume market, and who had once 
snubbed Lillian Pratt, the President of 
these United States. Where subtlety would 
have failed, Gertie’s derisive red tongue 
and outthrust chin routed the impregnable 
dame. 

Time passed so agreeably that, before 
she realized it, her turn had come, and the 
uniformed nurse admitted her to the con- 
sulting room. 

Dr. Prodwell bestowed upon this, her 
last patient of the day, a piercing regard, 
not too affable. She recognized Gertie at 
once as of a different class from her usual 
clientele. 

“ Well, my good woman, what can I do 
for you?” 

Greenwich Gertie shook her head lan- 
guidly, and winked. 

“ Not a thing, doc—not one little thing. 
I’m all set!” 

Dr. Prodwell frowned impatiently. 

“My time is valuable—to others,’”’ she 
snapped. “If you are not here to see me 
professionally—”’ 

Gertie interrupted her. 

“IT am, in a way; but I don’t want ad- 
vice. I’ve got somethin’ you want—the 
worst way!” 

“Look here!” Dr. Prodwell’s straight 
back became even straighter. “I very 
much question if you have, or could have, 
anything that I would accept as a gift. If 
you are a peddler—” 
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Gertie’s loud laugh cut the doctor short. 
Yes, in a way she was a peddler; but what 
a treasure it was she bore in her pack, so 
to speak! She lighted another cigarette, 
unmoved by Dr. Prodwell’s glare. 

“ Keep yer brassiére on, Lulu! I’ve got 
yer number—that’s what I got. There’s 
one thing in the world ya do want, and 
can’t get—except from me. J got a man!” 

“ You—what rot is this? I—” 

“T said it. I got the only real, live, 
healthy he-man in captivity! When I 
reads about the new dope ya mixed, with 
nobody but a lot o’ kids to practice on, I 
decides to spring my little find here, in- 
stead of peddling it, as ya put it, at Wash- 
ington, or on Fift’ Avenoo!” 

A certain calm assurance which shone 
through her visitor’s disgusting crudity 
warned the physician, no mean student of 
human nature, that a little urbanity could 
do no harm. Of course, the creature might 
be demented. The world was so full of 
neurotic women these days— 

“T see,” she agreed soothingly. ‘“ Natu- 
rally, and greatly to your credit, you wish 
as a good American citizen to do your bit 
toward restoring normalcy.” 

Greenwich Gertie waved a bored hand— 
the one holding her cigarette. 

“ Ferget it! Do I look like I had got 
that way?” 

Prodwell looked, and had to admit that 
Gertie didn’t. She looked thoroughly ca- 
pable of safeguarding her own material in- 
terests, under any circumstances. 

“ What I want,” said Gertie, “is a mil- 
lion bucks—fish—iron men—payable on 
delivery.” 

Dr. Prodwell forced a laugh. 

“You don’t want much, do you?” 

“What do you think? I got a man. 
He’s all they is. There ain’t any more. 
He’s worth whatever money can be raised, 
ain’t he?” 

Prodwell did not find it easy to deny 
this. She temporized. 

“Of course, nobody buys a pig in a 
poke—still less a man. He’d have to be 
examined by competent scientists.” 

“ Sure! Go as far as ya like. He’s one 
hundred per cent. But get this—if ya try 
to stall, and give him a phony rating to 
queer the sale, it ‘Il need a lot stronger 
medicine than yer new dope to keep ya in 
yer usual health!” 

The doctor looked squarely into her visi- 
tor’s cold orbs, and felt that Gertie spoke 
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truth. She poised a pencil over a pad of 
prescription blanks. 

“Tell me how I can communicate with 
you,” she decided. “I shall have to con- 
sult with others about this. It’s too big to 
handle alone, even if I kept a million dol- 
lars on hand.” 

Greenwich Gertie gave her name—or one 
of her names—and a telephone number. 
Then she rose. 

“S’long!” she spoke at the door. 
“ Don’t call me up till ye’re ready to do 
business. One man, one million—no dis- 
count fer cash!” 

VII 


DurING the ensuing twenty-four hours, 
Greenwich Gertie occupied a surprising por- 
tion of the valuable time of several impor- 
tant people. 

Hurrying over to Pemberton Square, Dr. 
Prodwell was closeted with the district at- 
torney, a personal friend of years. 

“‘ What do you know about her, Nellie?” 
she asked. “ Anything?” 

“ Plenty!” 

The D. A. pressed a button and sum- 
moned a clerk. In a short time the long 
and variegated record of Greenwich Gertie 
was spread before the two women on a 
great flat desk. 

“You see, Lulu, she’s bad all the way 
through. We know that she’s the brains 
of one of the most troublesome criminal 
organizations in the East; but we’ve never 
been able to pin anything on her.” 

Prodwell nodded soberly. 

“T see. Isn’t there a so-called ‘ third 
degree,"—a sort of supermoral suasion— 
that has been successful in getting her sort 
to talk?” 

There was, Nellie Gary readily agreed; 
but it had never got anything out of this 
woman except violent outbursts of the most 
shocking language. 

“ Of course, I could turn loose a whole 
regiment of plain clothes women, and try 
to locate this alleged man; but it would 
spread all through the underworld, and half 
a dozen gangs would set out to find him for 
themselves. In the general excitement he 
might be killed, or mutilated. It’s her 
move. Make her produce him!” 

“ A million is a lot of money,” objected 
Prodwell. ‘“ There’s a fine chance of get- 
ting flimflammed.” 

The D. A. dissented. 


“ Not a chance, my dear! Put the ran- 
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som in escrow—that is, deposit it in a trust 
company, to be paid over only on the re- 
port of your examining board after they 
have seen the goods.” 

Satisfied that this was good advice, Dr. 
Prodwell proceeded to carry out a little 
idea of her own as to the raising of so large 
a sum. 

She felt that notoriety was by all means 
to be avoided, until they were sure of their 
facts. Furthermore, she greatly desired to 
have a free hand in dealing with the hermit. 
Were she to approach Congress for an ap- 
propriation, or even to permit the Wom- 
en’s Relief Corps to finance the deal, there 
would be too many shapely fingers in the 
pie. 

She therefore arranged for an interview 
with Dora Grant, the great producer and 
showwoman, who controlled, among other 
public amusements, the chain of waxwork 
museums which perpetuated vanished man’s 
activities. To her she suggested that, as 
a public spectacle, a live man would be 
worth an initial investment of far more 
than a million dollars. 

As Miss Grant was in every way a mod- 
ern business woman, she needed no per- 
suading. Without delay, her certified 
check for one million dollars was deposited, 
in escrow, and an hour later Dr. Prodwell 
telephoned to Greenwich Gertie. 

On the following evening, a seedy-look- 
ing taxicab drew up before the iron gates 
of the select sanitarium that Dr. Prodwell 
maintained in Chestnut Hills; and from it 
a forlorn figure was carefully lifted and 
borne within. 

Two days later Gertie received curt no- 
tice that the ransom awaited her; and at 
this point she and Frisco Kate and Red 
Sal fade out of our picture. 

Each received an equal share of the 
money; but in one respect—important or 
not, according to one’s viewpoint—Red Sal 
had the advantage. For, as the helpless 
hermit was lifted from the vehicle, she bent 
swiftly and, through a tangled thicket of 
dank whiskers, kissed him full upon his 
gagged mouth. 

VIII 


BROMIDES, and a merciful oblivion; and, 
as soon as possible after a balanced break- 
fast, his first vaccine treatment. 

Elmer Robinson awoke from the terri- 
fying experiences of the night before to a 
scientific kindness that was even harder to 
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bear. He was shampooed, clipped, shaved, 
boiled, sterilized, and clad in spotless linen 
garments. A dental surgeon attended to 
his teeth. The best oculist obtainable fitted 
him to huge goggles. His blood pressure 
was taken, and, with stethoscope and little 
rubber-tipped hammer, specialists explored 
his surface inch by inch. His reflexes were 
duly noted, and the Wassermann test was 
applied. 

For two days he belonged, body and soul, 
to Dr. Prodwell and her collaborators; then 
the epochal news was broadcasted to the 
world. An astonishingly virile bachelor of 
thirty-four, whose only defects were those 
incident to some thirteen years’ abstention 
from dental and tonsorial parlors, had been 
snatched from the jaws of masculitis. 

That the story would create a profound 
impression had been foreseen; but that it 
would result in what came perilously near 
to being chaos, nobody had guessed—al- 
though they might have! 

Picture a feline universe, into which is 
introduced a lone canary; a world of hun- 
gry robins, and one solitary angleworm; or 
a kingdom of mice intrigued by the last 
remaining morsel of cheese! 

Miss Grant, the enterprising producer, 
began at once to recoup herself for the 
heavy ransom she had paid. The hermit 
was posed before the camera, before and 
after renovations. The true story of his 
life was syndicated in the press. In it 
Robinson told of his early struggles, of his 
shy and yet affectionate nature, of his first 
meeting with Hattie, of her acceptance of 
his homage. The account was written by a 
competent journalist. As for Elmer, he 
never even read it. 

Foreign and second serial rights, the pub- 
lication of the completed memoirs in book 
form, illustrated, and later in a cheap re- 
print, totaled a tidy sum. 

A great screen production—in which a 
slender, athletic girl doubled for Elmer— 
appeared. The scene of his abduction by 
the Tea House Gang was especially thrill- 
ing. The love episodes drew buckets of 
tears from audiences which had almost for- 
gotten how to weep. A competent and 
eloquent legitimate cast and six road com- 
panies attended to the stage version of El- 
mer’s life drama. 

There were, of course, innumerable 
signed interviews in the magazines, on spe- 
cial topics—‘‘ How I Avoided Masculitis,” 
“What I Think of the Women of To-day,” 
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“ My Ideal Sweetheart,” and the like; but 
the big money was taken in when Elmer 
appeared in person, selling little arts and 
crafts lockets containing a photograph of 
himself. 

Before a week had elapsed, a daring at- 
tempt by female yeggs to kidnap him from 
Dr. Prodwell’s sanitarium warned thought- 
ful women that a stronger guard must be 
maintained at all times. Only because the 
district attorney had reénforced the hos- 
pital staff with a number of detectives, was 
the yeggwomen’s attempt abortive. As it 
was, three of them and an orderly were 
killed, and several severely wounded. 

Elmer’s life followed a rigid régime. He 
was attended night and day by a trained 
nurse and a bodyguard of two heavyweight 
pugilists armed to the teeth. A physician 
was ever within call. Everything he ate 
and drank was prepared by his own chef. 
He pleaded for baked beans, and ham and 
eggs, and cider, and received calories— 
things which he could not identify, and 
which never gave him the satisfying full- 
ness that real grub imparted. 

Worst of all to endure—worse than the 
daily tub, the rationing, the constant prox- 


imity of women, the cold feel of fresh linen 
—was his enforced exercise. 

A celebrated physical instructor met him 
every morning, at precisely ten o’clock. 
She forced him to run so many times around 


the room, finishing with a sprint. She 
hurled a big medicine ball at him with such 
force that when his clumsy fingers missed 
it, he was usually bowled over. Imitating 
her, he bent over so many dozen times and 
touched his knuckles to the floor; squatted 
on his thighs, with his arms horizontal; in- 
flated his lungs, while she counted ten slow- 
ly, and then exhaled with a sharp gasp; 
boxed for three mortifying rounds; was 
massaged, which tickled him agonizingly, 
and then sent to the cold shower. 

This ordeal ended suddenly one morning 
when Elmer, wrought up past endurance, 
grappled with his instructress and bore her 
to the mat. Awkward enough he was, but 
strong as a chimpanzee. After all, he was 
a man, with a man’s thews. 

Wild screams brought a dozen attend- 
ants, who beheld him sitting on his trainer’s 
chest and belaboring her with both fists. 
By no stretch of the fancy could the her- 
mit be termed gallant, and the ethics of 
amateur sport meant less than nothing to 
him. 
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Thereafter his exercise consisted of long 
walks in the open, and a system of deep 
breathing, which he agreed to practice as 
long as he was spared the unwelcome at- 
tentions of a personal trainer. 


IX 


MEANWHILE, unknown to Elmer Robin- 
son, great disorders prevailed throughout 
the United States. With the disappearance 
of man, the world of women had sunk into 
a sort of lethargy. The discovery of one 
live specimen awoke all those jealousies 
which lay dormant. Of the fifty million 
women in the country, forty-nine millions 
and some hundreds of thousands had very 
definite ideas about Elmer and what should 
be done with him. 

The Senate and House woke up, and in- 
troduced bills of every description relative 
to his disposal. In Boston it was argued 
that he was a public utility, and should be 
under control of the commission. The 
General Court voted that he must not be 
taken outside the Commonwealth. The 
Governor promptly affixed her name, and 
instantly an appeal was taken to the Fed- 
eral courts. 

There were other and even more ominous 
signs of unrest. After several Black Hand 
letters had been received, an investigation 
showed that the anarchistic group was bent 
on destroying civilization at one blow, by 
killing Elmer Robinson. Never before had 
the enemies of humanity had so glittering 
a chance! 

A vast body of orthodox Christian wom- 
en followed the banner of Pastor Fanny 
Hicks, who prophesied a fiery retribution 
if the law of monogamy were violated. 

“One husband, one wife!” was her slo- 
gan, regardless of the desperate plight of 
the world. 

Bishopess Pease, in a scholarly polemic, 
showed that the Old Testament distinctly 
tolerated polygamy, and that in no place 
does the New Testament expressly forbid 
it. Pastor Hicks retorted by quoting from 
the Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians: 


Let every one of you—love his wife—and the 
wife see that she reverence her husband. 


These warring cliques, religious, eco- 
nomic, political, criminal, almost brought 
the business of living to a standstill. Fam- 
ilies were divided—mothers against daugh- 
ters, children against grandmothers. The 
disorders known as the Walnut Fudge 
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Riots followed a spurious report that the 
dieticians in charge of Elmer Robinson had 
refused his pathetic pleas for half a pound 
of candy. 

Finally a group of parlor socialists se- 
cured an injunction forbidding any person 
or persons from exhibiting Robinson in 
public, for a fee. It was argued that, aside 
from his own sufferings, many casualties 
occurred in the mobs which gathered about 
him. It was claimed that capitalists were 
exploiting what was in reality a public as- 
set, like air, or rain, or sunshine. 

On the last night before the injunction 
became operative, the unfortunate man was 
on view at Mechanics’ Hall, where a charity 
bazaar was being held. 

More and more he had grown to feel 
that some awful fate awaited him; that 
he was the fatted calf destined for a horde 
of female prodigals. Thus have unhappy 


captives of South Sea tribes felt during the 
fattening process that leads to the village 
stewpot. 

For his personal security, he was always 
exhibited upon a high platform and in a 
large container of plate glass. Plain clothes 
women were scattered freely through the 


audience. 

Upon this night no unusual disorder had 
taken place. The women present were 
largely of the better class, and there had 
been no public sale of tickets. 

It was verging on eleven o’clock when, 
for the first time, the captive roused from 
the dejected attitude he always had main- 
tained. His act was totally unexpected. 
Uttering a dreadful howl, he hurled himself 
against the transparent front of his cage, 
and, amid a great crash of shattered glass, 
landed upon about eight hundred dollars’ 
worth of millinery. 

The resultant panic was notable even in 
an era of unrest. Scores of women faint- 
ed; many others were clubbed by the fran- 
tic guards, who did not know what it was 
all about, but were there to keep the last 
man on earth from bodily harm. 

When at length they got to him, he was 
clasped in the arms of a skinny and rather 
shabbily clad woman, who was moaning, 
over and over, the one word: 

cc Elmer!” 

To which he fervently responded: 

“ Hattie—my own Hattie!” 

Dr. Prodwell shouted to the guards to 
stop trying to pry the reunited lovers apart; 
and they were still locked in a deathlike 
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grapple when they were bundled into a 


limousine outside the hall. 


xX 


A MARKED change came over the last 
man on earth. With the discovery, out in 
the audience, of his lost Hattie — whose 
husband, of course, had gone the way of 
all male flesh—his eyes gained luster, his 
shoulders squared. 

Under no circumstances, he told the 
world, would he consider any mate but 
Hattie. The authorities might pass laws, 
issue injunctions, send him to prison—aye, 
or to the chair! Let them select for him a 
whole army of wives, the most beautiful, 
virtuous, fascinating, roguish, shapely, 
adoring, healthy young girls that ransacked 
nations could produce. He reminded’ them 
of a saying current in his youth—that you 
could lead a horse to water, but, after that, 
it was up to the horse! 

In the end, they had to yield. There 
was this to be said about it—since the plan 
was wholly Elmer’s, none of the many an- 
tagonistic groups of women could claim vic- 
tory, or crow over the others. 

Pastor Fanny Hicks married Elmer and 
Hattie Robinson. There were three thou- 
sand flower girls, but no best man; nor was 
a honeymoon trip practicable. Every ef- 
fort was made to induce the happy pair to 
accept a home suited to their importance; 
but they showed their sturdy common sense 
by deciding to establish themselves a mod- 
est summer hotel up in New Hampshire, 
whose two hundred rooms barely sufficed 
for the army of nurses, physicians, secre- 
taries, secret service women, journalists, 
and servants. 


It was in May that Elmer and Hattie 
were married; and upon a certain raw Feb- 
ruary night a mighty throng was gathered 
in the deep snow that surrounded the Rob- 
inson home. 

For long hours they had stood, reckless 
of frozen toes or ears. The converted ho- 
tel glowed at every window like a power 
plant. Eloquent shadows passed and re- 
passed the drawn shades of the upper story. 
Then, suddenly, upon an upper porch ap- 
peared the dapper figure of Dr. Lulu Prod- 
well, one hand raised for silence. 

And such silence as fell! In it, the snap 
of a twig, or the sighing of an ancient pine 
in its winter sleep, was earsplitting to that 
dumb mass of watchers. 
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Then, as the ringing tones of Dr. Prod- 
well shook the very stars in their courses 
with the momentous news, a shout went up 
from the assembled throng that vibrated 
the ancient bones in country churchyards 
for miles around. 

Twins—and boys at that! Romulus and 
Remus Robinson, destined to rebuild a 
greater Rome, and to appear on postage 
stamps and gold coins and treasury notes, 
and as trade-marks on a thousand as yet 
uninvented commodities! 

So the old world, so very near its final 
suspiration, turned restlessly in its sleep, 
and opened tired eyes in which fever no 
longer burned. Not yet was the human 

THE 
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race to follow the giant lizard, the dodo, 
the lumbering mastodon! 

The gifts that poured in from the far cor- 
ners of earth comprised such things as an 
offer of the throne to either twin, from a 
score of nations; a solid gold cradle from 
India; a remission of all taxes, Federal and 
State, to the house of Robinson forever. 
~ Amid all the weeping, and laughing, and 
thanksgiving, there was no happier or more 
incongruous figure than that of an aged 
crone, outlandishly arrayed in priceless 
black satin, who, being deaf and dumb and 
withal half-witted, tottered about showing 
her toothless gums, and uttering noises 
much like the whooping cough! 

END 





LOVE’S PROUD FAREWELL 


I am too proud of loving thee, too proud 
Of the sweet months and years that now have end, 
To feign a heart indifferent to this loss; 
Too thankful happy that the gods allowed 


Our orbits cross, 


Beloved and lovely friend! 

And though I wend 
Lonely henceforth along a road grown gray, 
I shall not be all lonely on the way, 
Companioned with the attar of thy rose, 
Though in my garden it no longer blows. 


Thou canst not give elsewhere thy gifts to me, 
Or only seem to give; 


Yea, not so fugitive 


The glory that hath hallowed me and thee. 
Not thou or I alone that marvel wrought 
Immortal in the paradise of thought; 
Nor ours to destroy, 
Born of our hearts together, where bright streams 
Ran through the woods for joy, 
The heaven of our dreams. 


There shall it shine 


Under green boughs 
So long as May and June bring leaves and flowers, 
Couches of moss and fern and woven bowers, 
Still thine and mine, 


A golden house. 


Perchance, before the winter that takes all, 
I, there alone in the deep listening wood, 
Shall hear thy lost footfall, 
And, scarce believing the beatitude, 
Shall know thee there, 
Wild heart to wild heart pressed, 
And wrap me in the splendor of thine hair, 
And laugh within thy breast! 


Richard Leigh 





The House of the Wicked 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND INTRIGUE IN THE FAR EAST 


By Eleanor Gates and Frederick Moore 


“WISTEN to me, Mr. Weatherbee!” 
warned the mate, in his harsh 
drawl. “ Don’t you make the mis- 

take o’ giving me one single word o’ back 

slack!” 

By the light of the swinging lamp above 
the main cabin table, Noakes looked less 
like a man than like some cruel caricature. 
He was lanky and angular, and as loose- 
jointed as a jumping jack. He wore a fad- 
ed gingham shirt and shabby dungaree 
trousers that hung damply upon him. His 
bare feet were thrust into a pair of heelless 
native slippers. 

What particularly added to his strange 
and distorted appearance was the way he 
wore his overlong hair. In color it was a 
mixture of uncertain drab and blondish 
tints; but this was true only of its outer 
length. Next to the scalp there was, for 
an inch or two, a much darker growth, as 
if for some reason the chief mate had been 
either bleaching or dyeing his locks, and 
they were gradually resuming their former 
shade. 

Now, as he slouched on one leg, his gaze 
boring into the face of the second mate, 
that hair of his, wet from the mist out of 
which he had just come, hung down over 
his forehead and his half closed amber eyes, 
about his thin neck, and against his un- 
shaven jaws, in straight wisps that resem- 
bled strands of damp, silky string. 

The hairy mop gave his whole visage an 
expression of fierceness. To that expres- 
sion his mouth added, for between lips that 
were parted in a sneer a missing tooth left 
a black gap. 

The man he addressed was younger and 
more sturdily built, and held himself smart- 
ly erect. As he wore no coat over his 
sleeveless cotton singlet, it was possible to 
note the depth of his full chest and the 
muscular development of his bare arms. 


However, in spite of his youthfulness 
and strength, his clean-shaven face was 
noticeably wan and drawn, like the face of 
a man who has been deprived of sleep for a 
considerable time, or who is suffering from 
some kind of strain. At the slow-spoken, 
ill-natured cautioning of the other, he col- 
ored slightly, and his blue eyes narrowed. 

“T haven’t intended to give you any 
back slack, sir,” he declared respectfully, 
yet with no note of cringing in his voice. 
“When you asked me what I was doing 
here by the table, I told you the truth. It 
is too hot in my bunk. I hope you haven’t 
any objection to my being comfortable on 
my watch below!” 

Noakes swung up his weight to stand 
upon both feet, while those yellowish eyes 
studied Weatherbee for a long minute. 
Then the stubble-covered lips parted far- 
ther, and spread themselves in a smile that 
denoted wisdom as well as scorn. 

“ Don’t to make a fool out o’ me,” 
he observed knowingly. “I’m too smart 
to let anybody pull the wool over my 
eyes!” 

After giving a backward toss to his un- 
kempt head that sent the wet hair wisps 
whipping to either side of a singularly long 
and pointed nose, he added: 

“Tt’s the mid watch. I got the deck 
now, and if you come on watch with your 
two peepers thick-swelled from mooching 
round where you ain’t wanted, when you 
ought to be pounding your ear, I'll tell you 
what I’ll do—I’ll shut both on ’em, that’s 
what I'll do, and I'll shut ’em good and 
plenty!” 

Weatherbee reddened with anger, but he 
gave a nod as if in assent. 

“ Tl turn in, sir,” he promised. 

Noakes fumbled for a match, picked up 
a long leg, scratched a light on the sole of 
a slipper, and set the flame against the end 
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of a Chinese cigarette. Then, without 
speaking or glancing at the younger man, 
he turned languidly about, shuffled into the 
narrow passage that led aft, entered the 
tiny cubby-hole of a galley, which reeked 
of boiling coffee, and began to rattle among 
some crockery. 

Left behind, Weatherbee ran a hand 
—_ his well-brushed, close-cropped brown 

air. 

“TI could take you by the tangle on top 
of your pate,” he remarked, “ and drop you 
overside as easy as I could dropa rat! For 
one brass cash with a square hole in it, I’d 
do it; but I won’t, either, because the other 
thing will give me a whole lot less trouble, 
and keep my hands clean.” 

Whereupon he showed his teeth in a grin. 

Out of the door of the captain’s cabin 
were coming loud and regular snores. 
Weatherbee gave one glance in that direc- 
tion, waved a hand in a gesture of fare- 
well, turned up the light above the cabin 
table, and strode to the after bulkhead 
alongside the companionway. Here he 


picked up a bundle which, wrapped in a 
blanket, had been pushed into a corner, 
and climbed the steps for the quarter-deck. 


When he came out into the tropical 
night, he found the schooner still wrapped 
in a fog that blotted out the great, full 
moon, and the stars which hung so low 
and large over the Lillebonne. Halting 
for a second, he could not even see three 
feet before him in the direction of the 
stern, nor an arm’s length over the top 
of the cabin trunk. It was as if he 
had pushed his way into a thick, black 
steam; as if the darkness encompassing the 
vessel was a light but opaque liquid that 
was overflowing the world. 

“ Just the right conditions,” he decided, 
“for what I want to do! Far as light’s 
concerned, we might as well be a mile under 
water!” 

His eyes were of no use to him, but, like 
a determined blind man, he moved aft, the 
bundle under one arm. As he gained the 
taffrail, and leaned over to look down, he 
was not able to make out even the outlines 
of the dinghy floating astern. However, 
by a pull on the light painter, he drew the 
boat under the counter of the schooner. 
Then, judging his aim, he lifted the bundle 
overside and let it fall. 

Next, quickly, but without any feeling 
except that of a pleasurable excitement, 
he put a leg over the rail of the scarcely 
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swaying vessel and swung himself down. 
Finding the gunwale of the dinghy with 
the toe of a shoe, once more he drew the 
boat close to the anchored Lillebonne, and 
then let himself drop. 

With a gentle splash and a rocking, the 
dinghy gave under him. From the belt of 
his trousers he took his sheath knife, cut 
the painter, took up an oar, placed the end 
of it against the schooner, and slowly, noise- 
lessly, shoved himself away for a few feet. 
Then he lay still. Close as he now was to 
the Lillebonne, so densely did that black 
mist press about him that he could not 
tell where the blackness ended and the ves- 
sel began. 

He turned to peer shoreward. Along 
this stretch of the Borneo coast there was 
no light for the guidance of ships. His eyes 
could not make out the loom of the land, 
but he knew its bearings, and cautiously 
he began to paddle. 

When he believed himself some rods 
away from the schooner, he found the sec- 
ond oar. Then, taking care to prevent un- 
due noise in the tholepins, he turned the 
dinghy about, and, his back to the invisible 
coast, rowed with his full strength. 

Presently he made out a blurred speck— 
the single port of the schooner, lighted by 
the cabin lamp, which he had taken pains 
to turn high. A little way from him, that 
beacon touched the ocean, showing a dim, 
slow-heaving, oily spot. 

It was perhaps ten minutes later when 
there was borne to his ears the one bell 
stroke which marked the end of the first 
half hour of the mid watch. Ceasing to 
row, he glanced at the luminous dial of his 
watch, and saw that it agreed’ with the 
schooner’s time. Then he once more laid 
to his oars, carefully keeping in sight the 
dimming porthole of the Lillebonne. No 
longer did he have to use caution, for now 
he could not hear the fretting of the schoon- 
er’s blocks, nor the grinding of her booms 
as they flopped to her gentle movement on 
an almost breezeless sea. 

He rowed steadily for an hour, rested, 
smoked a cigarette, and then rowed for an- 
other hour. By now the Lillebonne’s port 
was blotted out. At regular intervals he 
had heard her bells, telling off the half 
hours of the night, and giving him her 
bearings; yet, in spite of his steady work 
and the passage of time, he had not come 
near to land. Again he stopped rowing, 
puzzled, and a trifle worried. 
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“ Have I missed my direction, or is some- 
thing throwing me back?” he muttered. 
“Tt ‘ll be hard luck if I’m caught out here 
with the .aists cleared after sunrise!” 

He noticed a soft, purring ripple at the 
stem of the dinghy. As the way fell off the 
boat, this rippling sound did not lessen so 
swiftly as it should. This gave him a hint 
of the truth. Unshipping one oar, and 
holding the other partly in and partly out 
of the water, he was able to note, by the 
pull of the oar against the palm of his 
hand, that the dinghy was slowly, slowly 
turning. 

“Current!” he exclaimed. “ How’s 
that? And it seems to set straight from 
the land!” 

He pondered for a moment; then, as be- 
fore, he fell to rowing, setting his prow into 
the current that was drifting him back. 

At the end of a third hour, there was a 
perceptible graying of the steaming fog 
that shrouded him. Then, looking over- 
side, he saw that the water about his boat 
was not the clear blue-gray of sea water, 
but a dark yellow-brown, as if it was heavy 
with sediment. 

He carried a few drops of it to his lips. 
It was fresh. His hopes were confirmed. 

“This is luck!” he declared joyfully. 
“ As sure as I’m alive, I’m either in the 
outflow of a river, or I’ve been rowing up 
the river without knowing it—which ac- 
counts for the long time it’s taken me to 
make the land!” 

Soon he had further proof of his position. 
To his nostrils came the smell of tidal mud, 
testifying that swamps were close at hand. 

“And swamps mean mangroves,” he 
argued. “ They’ll give me plenty of places 
to hide. I’ll put in before the sun gets up 
and wipes away this fog blanket.” 

Abruptly heading his boat at right an- 
gles, so that he was turned directly across 
the dun-colored current, he began to row 
with a sort of careless fury. In half an 
hour, at his back, as he glanced over his 
shoulder, there stood up, in the rapidly 
lightening murk, a stratum that was dark 
and vague. It was the front line of water- 
studding trees. 

These at once broke into details of de- 
scending shoots, fuzzy pinnacles, and grids 
of gracefully looped creepers. Now he 
faced about on the thwarts, so that he 
might search out a place where he could 
enter the watery jungle and have adequate 
cover from observation. 
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Here, on the edge of the vegetation, the 
current was fairly sluggish. When he was 
once more headed upstream, he did not find 
the rowing hard work. 

While he examined the tangle walling 
that side of the river, the haze swiftly 
brightened. Presently, glancing up, Weath- 
erbee caught a glimpse of a clearing sky. 
From far back in the interwoven greenery 
there came the first cheery bird call. 

It was not long afterward that he dis- 
covered, in the dense growth, a fairly wide 
and high-arched break. Just as, to his 
right, the rising sun broke through the 
cloud wrack, he turned the dinghy once 
more, and drove it toward the opening. He 
unshipped his oars, and, with the water of 
the swamp boiling muddily under his prow, 
entered a vivid green covert. 

Here the oars could no longer serve him. 
To make sure that he was well hidden, he 
took hold of the vines and shoots and 
pulled himself deeper into the forest. In 
his retreat, there was still something of a 
current; but the boat was held against the 
mangroves, and could not drift. 

The air.was uncomfortably close. The 
gases of rotting vegetation assailed his nos- 
trils. Disregarding both the heat and the 
rank odors, he pulled a canvas cap out of 
his pocket, put it on, found a cigarette, 
lighted it, and began to smoke. 

He had finished a second cigarette, and 
was feeling sufficiently rested to be think- 
ing of taking from his bundle a bite of 
something to eat, when suddenly, from 
straight before him, and close at hand, there 
sounded the clear, musical strokes of a 
gong. 

His eyes staring, his breath suspended, 
he counted six. When they ended, still 
doubting his ears, he drew out his watch 
with a trembling hand, and found that his 
timepiece registered six o’clock. 

“ The Lillebonne?” he asked himself. 

He knew that this could not be so. With 
the lifting of the fog, if the schooner could 
catch a breeze, it was probable that she 
would be far away. Besides, at six o’clock, 
her bell would be struck but four times. 

As he put the watch away, he gave a 
nervous laugh. 

“I’m getting jumpy,” he concluded. 
“That Noakes has got on my nerves until 
I’m imagining things. My senses are play- 
ing me a trick!” 

Yet he felt certain that he had really 
heard a gong of some kind. 
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“ Perhaps, though, in the way that sail- 
ors, at sea, hear the bells of their home 
churches,” he thought. . “Am I getting 
some kind of a warning? Ought I to go 
back to the schooner?” 

Feeling the uncanniness of the experi- 
ence, in spite of the close air of his hiding 
place, he shivered. 

“ But I'll be hanged if I turn back!” he 
declared. ‘“ Maybe there’s a settlement 
close by—in behind the mangroves.” 

Seizing now one tendril and now another, 
again he began to advance along the break. 
Presently, when he had gone a distance of 
thirty or forty feet, all at once the end of 
that leafy passage was reached, and his 
bow grated on what at first seemed to be a 
rock, dull red in color, up which vines 
climbed and clung. 

“The bank?” he asked himself. 

He stood up, his head among the creep- 
ers. As he peered through them, he saw 
that the reddish surface, where it was not 
smeared with the mud of the river, was 
wrinkled and blistered. 

All at once his body froze into immo- 
bility, and he stared like a man in a dream. 

“ Why—why, it’s a wall/” he exclaimed 
under his breath. “ It’s a wall that’s been 
painted!” 

His hand pressed to his forehead, he 
lifted his look higher, and saw—was it the 
edge of a rusty iron plate? And, placed 
at regular distances one from another, and 
in straight lines, were those the heads of 
rivets? 

His eyes traveled higher still — twenty 
feet higher. Then he made out, in the bet- 
ter light that was above, what was unmis- 
takably a railing. 

“A railing!” he muttered under his 
breath, wondering and puzzled. “ A railing 
along a wall of riveted iron plates!” 

But the next moment he understood just 
what it was that had blocked his way. 
Under his cap the scalp crinkled on his 
head. He backed a step, and sat down. 

“ Great guns!” he gasped. 

Before him, hemmed in by the jungle, 
embraced and enshrouded by it, clasped in 
its hold as by the tentacles of a huge green 
octopus, was the hulk of a good-sized iron 


steamer! 
II 
A sHiP! 
For a while Weatherbee was too much 


amazed and awed by this utterly unexpect- 
ed discovery to do anything but sit still 
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and stare upward. Then he came to feel 
another emotion—gratitude. 

“Here’s my hut in the wilds!” he 
thought. “ Here’s a shelter—a place to 
stay as long as I like. I don’t need to hunt 
a settlement, and risk running into trouble- 
some natives. Of all the lucky things that 
have ever happened to me in my life! 
Well, I won’t run away from you, old 
lady!” 

” Next, the question of food occurred to 
im. 
“ Wonder if there are stores in her!” he 
mused. “ Canned goods, or rice that the 
rats haven’t got into, or biscuits!” 

Then he wondered how the derelict 
steamer came to be where she was. 

“ Ever since the year 1, to judge by the 
network that’s grown over her,” he mused. 
“ Did she go aground by coming down the 
river out of control? Or was she deliber- 
ately backed in here, and reported lost, in 
order that her owner could collect her in- 
surance? In that case, she’ll be empty of 
everything except rats; but she’ll be worth 
something, just the same.” 

He made a mental calculation as to the 
value of the hull and whatever machinery 
he would be likely to find. 

“Tt wouldn’t be a hard job to haul her 
out of here,” he decided. “Say, I believe 
I’ve blundered into a rich piece of salvage!” 

As he continued to peer upward through 
the vines and leaves, he made out a rusty 
wire cable which ran over the starboard 
bow and on, slopingly, to disappear from 
sight in the heavy growth. Evidently it 
was fastened to some tree out in the mud; 
but it was just as evident that it did not 
keep the vessel in place, for there was no 
— upon it, as was proven by its slack 

oop. 

“That settles it!” he asserted. “ This 
old hooker was run in here and tied up. 
That means bad business of some kind. A 
steamer of this size isn’t driven into a 
swamp and left for good just for the joke 
of the thing. The whole proposition spells 
skullduggery!” 

He had been taking it for granted that 
the big hulk was abandoned; but now, of 
a sudden, he remembered those six strokes 
of a gong. 

“They must have sounded from here,” 
he concluded. “It was a clock striking 
that I heard. That means there’s some- 
body aboard her!” 

His first instinct was to call out, and to 
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see whether or not his hail would be an- 
swered from the knightheads above him; 
but he restrained the impulse, and deter- 
mined to stay quietly where he was for a 
while, to think his extraordinary find over, 
and to listen and keep watch. 

“T’d better be careful,” he decided. 
“ Maybe she was waylaid out here by Bor- 
neo pirates, who murdered all hands. If 
that was the case, I’d better lie low. It’s 
a good thing for me that no monkey’s spied 
me yet. He’d give the alarm. If I hear 
natives, I’ll wait until it’s dark again, and 
get away.” 

For half an hour he sat without stirring, 
on the alert for any sound. He could hear 
the steady wash of the river current through 
the roots and the pendent branches; but 
there were no other sounds except an oc- 
casional bird note, or a floundering and 
thrashing which indicated that a crocodile 
was entering or leaving some distant glade. 

At the end of the half hour he was im- 
patient, and inclined to minimize the mat- 
ter of danger. 

“If pirates had possession of this hulk,” 
he reasoned, “ they wouldn’t be keeping a 
modern clock going, or tapping on silvery 
gongs. Anyhow, it’s more than likely that 
the gong was my imagination—if it wasn’t 
struck on the Lillebonne and seemed close 
to me because the mist was so thick, and 
the sound carried. What’s the use of my 
spending the day in this boat? I’m dead 
sure I don’t want to spend the night here. 
If I’m going to shin up and take a look 
through my prize, I’d jolly well better do 
it in daylight!” 

By now the sun was strong overhead, and 
a bright light penetrated the luxuriant foli- 
age of the jungle, laying upon man, boat, 
and muddy water a delicate tracery of bril- 
liant spatterwork. 

“Tf I’m not mistaken,” he thought, 
“her upper works are clear of vines, and 
her decks are open to the sky.” 

He began to plan how he would go up 
and overside. He saw the curve of the 
anchor chain, where it led upward from the 
starboard hawse pipe. 

“ That means that the anchor’s on deck,” 
he told himself. 

He was not under the lowest part of the 
vessel’s freeboard, and he found that he 
could not get the dinghy any farther aft 
along the hull amidships. 

“Tl have to make it over the bows,” 
he decided. 
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On examining the vines that covered the 
ship’s side like a net, and others which 
hung down from the rail, he made up his 
mind that he could not trust his weight to 
any of them. 

“T’ve got to have something strong,” he 
said. “A slip might mean danger from 
crocodiles. Oh, for a heaving line to throw 
through the bight of that anchor chain!” 

Patiently he set about the job of mak- 
ing aline. He selected a lawyer vine which 
trailed itself in and out among others that 
were reaching up toward the sun. It was 
an inch in thickness, tough, but pliable. 
By dint of careful work, he succeeded in 
locating twenty feet of the creeper. At 
either end he cut through it with his sheath 
knife. Then he trimmed it of its leaves 
and thorny hooks, taking heed to avoid 
scratching his hands, and to make no noise. 

The length of vine ready, he hunted and 
got ready a second; after which he spliced 
the pair. Now, with one end of his forty 
feet of vine, he began to fish for an open- 
ing in a coupling of the anchor chain; but 
he found the rattan so elastic that, try as 
he would, it was impossible to lift it high 
enough to pass the end through the bight 
of the chain, or through a link. 

In the flotsam beside the dinghy, and 
afloat in the thick water, he discovered a 
straight pole, water-logged and heavy, but 
capable of being put to his use. He weight- 
ed an end of the vine with a precious tin 
box of biscuits, taken from his bundle, 
hooked the weight over the end of the pole, 
and succeeded in pushing the box and the 
vine through the elongated iron circle. 
When the weight brought the end of the 
vine back to him, he grasped it, and was 
ready for his climb up the double vine to 
the hawse hole. 

By this time, to judge from the steam- 
ing heat, the hour was well along toward 
noon; but he did not consider his discom- 
fort, or think of staying down where there 
was shade. 

“ Now for a look at those decks up yon- 
der!” he told himself, and felt his heart 
pound with pleasurable excitement. 

He wasted no more time in listening. 

“Tf the old tub had anybody aboard 
her,” he argued, “ I’d have heard some signs 
of life out of her long before this.” 

Taking off his shoes, swinging them to 
his belt by their strings, and making sure 
that his knife and a small automatic pistol 
were where he could reach them handily, he 
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lay back on his two-ply line until it was 
taut, thrust his sock-covered toes into the 
vines growing against the vessel, and, work- 
ing his head up through the green drapery 
that trailed down from the railing, went 
hand over hand until he hung from the 
rusty anchor chain. 

There he got first one foot, and then an- 
other, into a link. Now he had something 
solid upon which to stand. He lifted him- 
self higher with caution. Presently his 
eyes were level with the upper rim of the 
knighthead. Here the vines were thick. 
Over them he peered out upon the steamer’s 
foredeck. 

What he saw gave him satisfaction. 
Everywhere there was a thick litter of dead 
leaves, bits of vine, and fallen blossoms; 
while flowering tendrils from out of the 
jungle crossed the railing at many points 
along both sides of the steamer, so that they 
met at the winch wheel, and at the base of 
the foremast. 

“Not a soul aboard!” he chuckled. 
“ Why, it’s been months, at least, since any 
living human foot has walked these rusty 
deck plates!” Then, sobering: “ But it’s 


like coming upon the skeleton of a man,” 


he added, with a shake of the head—“ the 
skeleton of a murdered man.” 

Looking aft, he could see the dirty gray 
of the vessel’s superstructure, a rotten 
bridge apron hanging in tatters from the 
bridge rail, a pair of rusty iron doors which 
closed the passages on each side, and rusty 
ladders leading up to the saloon deck. Be- 
yond were the blackened top of a single 
funnel and the stems of a pair of boats, 
which were suspended from their davits at 
either end of the bridge deck. 

The steamer proved to be not wholly 
open to the sky. Over all her upper works 
straggled vines. Looking aloft, Weather- 
bee noted how those vines had grown until, 
at two or three places, they formed cano- 
pies through the lacings of which the sun 
shone, forming foliage patterns on the ship 
below. 

Through the creepers fluttered several 
bright-feathered birds. They did not ap- 
pear to fear the stranger. In the crow’s 
nest of the foremast a pair of cockatoos 
were perched under a bit of old canvas. 
As Weatherbee eyed them, they cocked 
their heads to gaze down at him gravely. 

By every sign, he judged the vessel to be 
utterly abandoned by human beings. Bold- 
ly he sprang to the foredeck, his stock- 
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inged feet tingling from the heat of the 
iron plates. Then, having slipped on his 
shoes, and with his pistol in his right hand, 
he walked aft, rattling the dead leaves as 
he went, and mounted the starboard ladder 
to the saloon deck. 

There he came to a sudden stop; for, 
keyed up to a state of excitement by his 
adventure, his ears had caught a sound— 
a peculiar, whining, animal-like protest. 
Somehow it sounded familiar; and yet, in 
the almost complete silence that hung over 
hulk and mangroves, it rasped his nerves 
and sent a creepy feeling down his spine. 

The sound seemed to come from the 
bridge, just over his head. He looked up 
through the ladder hatch, and finally 
climbed the ladder to the bridge. Once 
more he heard that peculiar sound. Now 
it seemed to come from the door of the 
little chart room abaft the wheel house. 

Then he caught a movement in that di- 
rection. Up went the pistol, and he point- 
ed it at the coaming of the chart room door. 
Sailing slowly along through the air, just 
above the brass covering of the coaming, 
he saw a thin, black object that resembled 
the head of a snake lifted to strike. It 
swayed and curled, and resolved itself into 
the tail of a black kitten. 

Weatherbee gasped, then grinned. 

“So!” he exclaimed, under his breath. 
“That much of the crew is left alive, eh?” 

The kitten’s yellow eyes spied him. 
With a little mew of welcome, she jumped 
the coaming, ran to him, and rubbed her- 
self playfully against his ankles—a friend- 
ly act which reassured him not a little. He 
felt glad at the thought that he would 
have companionship. 

“No native pirates here,” he decided. 
“They wouldn’t have a kitten around. Of 
course, a white man, if he lived here, would 
be likely to want some sort of a pet, 
whether he was a decent citizen or a rogue; 
but there isn’t a white Man aboard, because 
no white man would keep such a dirty 
deck.” 

Next, he had an uneasy thought: 

“Tf this little thing's so young, does it 
mean that somebody’s arrived here lately?” 
A moment later, he smiled at his fears. 

“A kitten means that its grandparents 
are the original castaways,” he reasoned. 
“In which case, there’ll be whole tribes of 
cats, and plenty of company at meals!” 

With the kitten at his heels, he began to 
look about the bridge. There was not so 
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much débris scattered about as might be 
expected where there was no overhead shel- 
ter. The brass rims of the wheel house 
ports were green with verdigris, and se- 
cured. The door of the chart room was 
open, but the ring knob looked as if it had 
not been cleaned for years. 

Bent on finding the vessel’s log, to learn 
when she had left civilization, and, there- 
fore, how long she had been hidden away 
in this swamp, Weatherbee turned aft to- 
ward the chart room, and stepped across 
the brass coaming thick with mold. 

He stooped as he went in, to avoid break- 
ing the iridescent yet substantial web of 
gossamer that had been spun by some giant- 
sized spider. He trod upon a strip of car- 
pet the red of which was blurred by leaves 
and the dust of leaves. The top of the 
navigator’s table, and the narrow leather- 
cushioned cot built against the after bulk- 
head, were covered with an impalpable 
dust. 

He looked for the steamer’s name, and 
found it on a brass plate which was fas- 
tened on the forward bulkhead, between 
two portholes: 


S. S. TAI-LAN 
For a second time that day he gasped 


in amazement. 

“The Tai-Lan! Why, it can’t be! She 
foundered in a typhoon. Sailed from Ma- 
nila for Hongkong, with cargo and passen- 
gers. That was about a year and a half 
ago, and the Tai-Lan is at the bottom of 
the China Sea!” 

Yet he knew that this was she. There 
was her name plate, and on it the name of 
her builders—Skinner & Co., Newcastle. 

In a silent whistle he expressed realiza- 
tion of the fact that he had made a startling 
discovery. Again he thought of pirates, 
and of a scheme to cheat the underwriters 
out of insurance. 

“But where are her passengers?” he 
asked himself. “ And what happened to 
her crew?” 

A third explanation of the mystery sug- 
gested itself. 

“Suppose somebody ran amuck during 
that last voyage, and killed everything that 
was alive except the ship’s cat! In that 
case, the murderer may still be aboard. 
I'd better stop my prowling around, and 
wait right here until I know whether I’m 
alone or not!” 

He tiptoed into the tiny wheel house, 
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which, with its commanding position for- 
ward, gave a clear view of the untidy fore- 
deck. He leaned on the wheel while he 
looked out; then he returned to the chart 
room, took a seat on the leather-cushioned 
cot, and rested his pistol on his knee. 

“ Skullduggery!”” he pronounced again. 
“Say, but this steamer could tell a story!” 

Almost holding his breath, he watched 
and listened. There were times when the 
rustle of a leaf misled him into the belief 
that some one was moving near by. At 
other times, he almost thought that the 
vague, indefinite murmur of the river was, 
instead, the sound of low, monotonous hu- 
man voices. 

At the end of an hour, he came to the 
conclusion that whatever culprit, or cul- 
prits, had brought the Tai-Lan into the 
swamp and hidden her, had long since dis- 
appeared into the jungle. 

“T’m alone,” he concluded. “ This time 
I believe I’ve played in first-class luck. 
I’m going to stay; for, by thunder, I’ll col- 
lect a pretty penny in salvage, and I’ll—” 

He did not finish the resolution. Sud- 
denly turning his head, he caught sight of 
something that he had not noticed before— 
something that brought him to his feet. 
He took a long step forward, and leaned 
down. 

Abaft the chart desk, on a tiny board 
jutting out from the bulkhead, lay a half 
smoked cigarette. One end of it was 
brown. He touched it with a finger, and 
found that it was still moist. 


III 


HE backed away from the cigarette, as if 
it were capable of doing him bodily harm. 
Then he stood and stared at it, completely 
dumfounded. 

“Hello!” he whispered. ‘“ There is 
somebody aboard! Who can it be—a 
white man, or a native? If it’s a native, 
is it one of the river pirates they tell 
about?” 

Then another thought occurred to him, 
and made him even more uneasy. 

“‘ Because I’ve found just one cigarette, 
here I’m taking it for granted that there’s 
only one man aboard. That’s a foolish 
conclusion. There’s certainly one, but it’s 
probable that there are several. To judge 
by the state of the ship, I’d say she’s in 
the hands of natives. A white man would 
keep her in better shape—unless that fore- 
deck is kept littered up to conceal the fact 
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that the ship is inhabited. What in thun- 
der am I up against?” 

Along with his feeling of danger came a 
sense of disappointment. 

“No salvage for me here!” he conclud- 
ed. “I got out of the frying pan, but I’ve 
tumbled into the fire, and I'll be lucky if 
I come out of this with a whole skin. I’d 
better get away from here, even if I have 
to go back to the Lillebonne—if she’s still 
in sight.” 

He gave a quick glance about him; then 
his look went back to the dead cigarette. 
He saw that it was of Chinese make. 

“ Maybe there’s a coolie around,” he 
thought, and the idea cheered him a little. 
“A Chinaman might have stumbled upon 
the steamer just the way I have, and might 
be using it as a living place.” 

However, he noted that the cigarette was 
of an expensive brand. 

“ A coolie wouldn’t be smoking that kind, 
unless he got it from the ship’s stores,” he 
had to admit. “ No, that cigarette belongs 
to a white man!” 

Turning, he made a cautious survey of 
the foredeck, and studied the open scut- 
tle of the forecastle. 


“* Suppose it is a white man,” he reflect- 


ed. “ That doesn’t mean that things are 
all right, by a long shot! The kind of a 
white man that would hide himself away in 
this tangle is the kind that a decent human 
being had better steer clear of. No mis- 
take, the whole thing looks all wrong—rot- 
ten bad!” 

An uncanny stillness hung over the 
steamer. Noon was at hand, and, with the 
sun blazing upon the swamp, all wild life 
was hidden and quiet. Taking care not to 
show his head at a port, Weatherbee seat- 
ed himself again, to one side of the door. 

“ Won’t take any chances of being seen 
or heard,” he said. “ When dark comes, 
I'll drop into the dinghy and feel my way 
out to the river.” 

Keeping absolutely still, and not taking 
a wary eye from the entrance, he waited. 
The kitten had wandered away, just where 
he did not know. 

Early in the afternoon a breeze sprang 
up, and rustled the tops of the mangroves. 
Then once more he heard noises, though 
these seemed to come only from the jungle 
—lazy bird calls; heavy floppings from the 
swamp; the stir and whisper of leaves, 
dead as well as green; the far-off chatter- 
ing of monkeys, and, coming down from 
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the crow’s nest, the derisory grumbling of 
the cockatoos. 

When once more he heard the mewing 
of the black kitten, there came to him a 
grateful and reassuring thought that swung 
him back to a belief in his safety. 

“ A man can’t be such a terrible rascal,” 
he reflected, “ if he cares about a pet!” 

Feeling sure that his precautions were 
childish, and that he was actually in no 
danger, he thought of stepping out of the 
chart house and hallooing; but he speedily 
changed his mind. 

“Tf I’m discovered aboard,” he said, 
“how do I know that my host, or hosts, 
won’t send me packing back to the Lille- 
bonne—or wipe me out, to hide whatever 
the secret of this steamer is?” 

So he stayed on, watching and listening, 
and turning the whole situation over and 
over in his mind, now leaning one way, now 
another, until finally he came to a certain 
conclusion. Strange as was the fact of his 
discovery of the lost Tai-Lan, he decided 
that whoever lived aboard her did so from 
his, or their, own free will. The lifeboats 
proved this, for even one man could get a 
boat into the river if he had plenty of 
_ and row out anc away in search for 
help. 

“Even if he just cruised off the river 
mouth by day,” he argued, “ and came back 
in here to spend the night, he’d meet up 
with some vessel in time. Yes, it’s a case 
of voluntary exile,” he declared; “ and vol- 
untary exile means just one thing—who- 
ever’s aboard is in hiding; and if a man is 
hiding, a strange visitor won’t be welcome.” 

Once more his belief swung back, like a 
pendulum, to the side that was marked 
danger. 

“To be found with a pistol in hand 
won’t help me any,” he thought. “ Pro- 
viding the possessor of the vessel saw me 
first, before I could explain I’d be plugged; 
for without a doubt, if he’s dangerous, he’ll 
be armed.” 

With that decision, the pistol went into a 
side pocket. 

The time passed slowly. Here in the 
pilot house the air was close and stifling. 
He stood it patiently, not letting himself 
forget to keep on the alert. By four o’clock 
he had heard only one sound—faint, and 
far-off. It stilled so quickly that he felt 
inclined to question that he had ever heard 
it. What it had resembled was the soft 
shutting of a door. 
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A little later, however, he began to hear 
unmistakable noises—many of them. They 
seemed to come from several directions. 
He was not able to identify them. They 
were strange, and somewhat ratlike. 

“ Rats — maybe that’s what I’m hear- 
ing,” he thought. ‘“‘ There must be a lot 
of ’em in this hulk, which would explain 
why my cigarette smoker has a kitten.” 

Then, all at once, he heard a sound that 
he had heard before—heard it clearly, un- 
mistakably. It was the same sound that 
he had heard when he was out in the din- 
ghy—the sound that had brought him along 
the arched aisle of greenery to the ship. It 
was the high, silvery tinkle of a tiny gong- 
like bell. 

One stroke — two —three; then, for a 
moment, silence. 

Weatherbee waited, his body bent for- 
ward, his ears strained. Then came an- 
other surprise, one that sent his heart to 
bounding and thumping, brought him up- 
right with the suddenness of an electric 
current, and turned him hot and cold. 

From what seemed a considerable dis- 
tance, in accents blurred and somewhat 
booming, as if they were sounding through 
a funnel, or out of a horn, there came, in 
rapid succession, and in a tone at once im- 
patient, defiant, and despairing, three dis- 
tinct sentences: 

“If punishment is deserved, it may be 
right. What isn’t deserved is wicked. I 
tell you, some day this account will be 
settled.” 

The voice was that of a woman. 


IV 

A woman! 

If the discovery of the ship had amazed 
Weatherbee, and the finding of the cigarette 
startled him, now he was both astounded 
and appalled. He stared about him help- 
lessly. He pressed both hands to his head. 

“A woman!” he breathed. ‘“ What’s a 
woman doing on this murdered hulk, in 
this tangle of mangroves? And she’s young 
—I know it by her voice. Her English 
was good, too. Furthermore, she’s white. 
No educated native ever talks the way she 
did. Say, this is getting to be worse than 
uncanny!” 

He tried to recall her words, but could 
not. However, he remembered that she had 
spoken of punishment. 

“ Punishment for what?” he asked him- 
self. ‘“ Punishment by whom?” Then. 
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laughing silently: “ Is it possible I’m going 
off my head, and hearing gongs and voices? 
Or—is the old Tai-Lan haunted?” 

In spite of the heat of the small, close 
chart house, he felt a sudden chill. 

“T wish I’d kept off this blasted ship!” 
he muttered. “ Why didn’t I push on up 
the river? I’m in for more than I bar- 
gained for here. This East reeks with 
things that lift a man’s hair. Call it witch- 
craft, or the supernatural, or bunk, but 
didn’t I hear a jar produce a man’s voice 
up in the country back of Selangor? I 
wish some scientific gentleman would ex- 
plain that! And there was that Kling fakir 
who wrung out his goatskin water bag as if 
it were a wet bath towel, and tossed it into 
the air. When it came down, he said a lot 
of gibberish, and the confounded thing 
slowly filled with water! That wasn’t 
trickery. And the old priest at Ulyasutai—- 
if he didn’t show me my mother in a wisp 
of smoke that he sent up, then I don’t 
know my own mother!” 

Though he had experienced a creepy feel- 
ing, he was not actually afraid. Rather, he 
was filled with a mixture of awe and curi- 
osity, as he had been near Selangor, and 
at Ulyasutai, and elsewhere. The woman’s 
voice that he had heard had apparently 
come out of the air as distinctly as if she 
had spoken in the chart room. 

“Tf Blinker Noakes was to appear in 
front of me,” he thought, “ I’d take a dive 
into the brown soup overside. What’s here, 
even if it’s magic, can’t be as hard to get 
on with as that precious mate. The shel- 
ter of this old hulk isn’t to be lightly aban- 
doned—at least while the Lillebonne’s like- 
ly to be still outside; so I won’t be driven 
away by a spook!” 

His roving eye rested upon the butt of 
the cigarette. 

“ There’s no imagination in that,” he 
added, and could not help grinning. “ It’s 
made out of real tobacco, and the printing’s 
real, too. If I wanted to, I could light up 
what’s left of it, and smoke it. Even in 
Borneo, I don’t believe that ghosts smoke!” 

He stood without moving, and strained 
his ears to listen, hoping that he would hear 
the voice a second time. 

“ Maybe the only person left alive here 
is a woman,” he thought. “ Perhaps she 
talks aloud to herself; but if that’s the ex- 
planation, how does it happen that she 
seemed to be speaking right at my elbow?” 

The next moment, here was the black 
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kitten again; and the sight of the little 
purring creature instantly reassured him. 

“* She’s well fed,” he observed. ‘“ What’s 
more, she’s not a bit wild. I’m not the 
first human being that she’s ever seen. If 
I were, she wouldn’t come near me. No, 
there’s somebody aboard who isn’t a dis- 
carnate being. A woman’s here, for sure, 
and maybe there’s a man here, too!” 

However, he decitled to stay where he 
was, and not to venture out of the chart 
house until after dark. 

“ Meanwhile,” he said hopefully, “ I may 
possibly get a look at the kitten’s owner.” 

He did. Turning from the door to glance 
out upon the foredeck once more, he saw, 
standing with feet wide apart on the un- 
tidy deck plates below him, a man. 

“ Hello, there!” the man called up to 
him cordially. 

Weatherbee noted, first of all, that the 
man did not look like a pirate, a lunatic, a 
murderer, or a wraith. He was of medium 
height, of middle age, and of rather bulky 
build. From hat to shoes he was dressed 
in white, all his apparel being immaculate- 
ly clean. About his full waist was bound 
a cummerbund of figured silk. 

“A well bathed, sensible-looking Anglo- 
Saxon!” was Weatherbee’s silent comment. 

The soft, wide rim of the other man’s 
hat shaded a broad, fleshy, sunburned face 
that was divided by a black mustache. His 
eyes squinted so that Weatherbee could not 
make out either their color or their expres- 
sion; but his mouth wore a friendly smile. 
He did not appear to be armed. 

“ Hello, sir!” Weatherbee called back, 
feeling thankful that the man below him 
showed no alarm at his presence, no fear, 
no trace of resentment, and no surprise. 

The man continued to smile. 

“ Well!” he exclaimed. “Glad to see 
you! Can you play cribbage?” 

Weatherbee laughed, not only feeling re- 
lief, but considering himself in luck. 

“ A little,” he replied. 

“Good! That’s what I was wishin’ 
when I seen you swarm up the anchor 
chain.” 

“Hope you’re not sorry to see me,” 
Weatherbee went on; but he wondered why 
this man had taken so long to make him- 
self known, if he had seen the stranger 
coming aboard the Tai-Lan that morning. 
“ Hope I’m not intruding.” 

“ ll say you’re not!” the man answered 
heartily. He was unmistakably pleased, 
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even enthusiastic, over the younger man’s 
coming. ‘“ Why didn’t you give us a halloo 
when you came alongside? We'd have 
helped you aboard.” 

Weatherbee took mental note of the 
word “ us.” 

“TI thought the steamer was derelict and 
deserted,” he explained. “ Why didn’t you 
halloo to me?” 

The big man gave a wag of the head. 

“ Afraid I might scare you off,” he de- 
clared. “ You was terrible quiet. Why 
was that?” 

“T did have a thought or two about pi- 
rates,” Weatherbee admitted. 

The other laughed outright. 

“TI don’t blame you,” he asserted; “ but 
you sure tickled me a lot as I watched you. 
Your face! Say, you was the most sur- 
—— feller I ever seen in all my 
ife!” 

Weatherbee nodded. 

“ T was surprised, all right,” he admitted; 
“especially when I saw your cigarette. 
Knew, of course, that Borneo monkeys 
don’t smoke cigarettes.” 

“ Anybody with you?” 

“T hope not.” 

“H-m! You hope not!” 

Weatherbee explained that he had not 
cared for the company of the men he had 
lately been with. 

“ What ship you out of?” the other man 
inquired. 

For an instant Weatherbee held back his 
answer, not knowing how to reply— 
whether evasively, or untruthfully, or with 
the facts. 

“ The Lillebonne, schooner,” he finally 
called down. “ She’s outside — or was— 
anchored during the night in a fog, more or 
less becalmed. If she got a wind, she’s 
probably gone.” 

“T see! Where from, and where bound 
for?” 

“From Manila to Tanjong Priok—Ba- 
tavia, you know.” 

“ Well, s’pose you come below, and we 
find a chair in the shade and have a swaller 
of somethin’—tea, anyhow?” 

“Thanks! I’m as hungry as a hound, 
and dog-tired.” 

As he descended to the saloon deck, the 
other came up to meet him, put out a 
freckled hand, and fairly wrung that of 
his visitor. 

“My name’s Markin,” he said; “ Nich- 
olas Markin.” 
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His eyes were black. Just then their look 
was both quizzical and penetrating. 

“T’m Francis Weatherbee— from all 
over the East, but originally from the 
United States of America.” 

“Yankee, eh? The same here! So 
come ahead aft, and when we’ve had a bite 
of tiffin you can take a snooze. Ajit, here, 
we’ve got hammocks, and so on. Can’t 
say it’s cool, but—” 

With a gesture, he led the way, going 
with a peculiar lurching, lamish gait, as if 
his ankles were weak, or as if at some time 
one of his legs had been slightly injured. 

As they reaciued the ladder leading down 
to the well deck, Weatherbee saw what 
gave him a pleasurable surprise. Every- 
where there were signs of care. The plates 
of the deck were clean. No vine came far- 
ther than the rail, except overhead, where 
the jungle met, shutting out the sun and 
making a grateful shade, into which the 
two descended. 

Under the cargo boom of the mainmast 
a hammock was lashed. Several deck chairs 
were ranged to right and left of the ham- 
mock. Beside one of these, and close to 
the door of the hand-wheel house, which 
occupied the large space under the raised 
quarter-deck, was Weatherbee’s bundle, 
which had evidently been fished out of the 
dinghy while he was in the chart house. 
The most welcome object of all, to him, 
was a small folding table, over which was 
arranged a spotlessly white cloth. 

Markin waved a hand toward a folding 
chair, which was set on the closed after 
hatch. 

“ Sit down,” he invited. 

“If this isn’t luck!” Weatherbee ejacu- 
lated, smiling about him as he accepted 
the invitation. 

One thing became clear to him at once— 
the source of those musical sounds which 
had brought him pushing in through the 
roots of the mangroves. For, stepping 
aside to a door which led into the passage 
forward, Markin picked up a small ham- 
mer and rang a smart summons on a gong. 
A moment later, as the elder man dropped 
his bulk into the hammock, there came pat- 
tering out a Malay in a bright red sarong 
that reached to his brown ankles. 

“ Dukun,” said Markin lazily, “ tell 
Kum Lee to send out some tea and—let 
me see—yes, some of that curried fish I 
had for lunch. Biscuits, too, of course, and 
anything else that happens to be ready.” 
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The Malay bowed. 

“ Ai, tuan,” he replied, and, without look- 
ing at Weatherbee, turned and hurried back 
into the passage. 

Almost at once the welcome clicking of 
dishes sounded from below, and the voices 
of two men came to Weatherbee’s ears. 
The two were speaking, not some strange 
tongue, but the pidgin English familiar to 
the visitor. 

“You’re mighty comfortable here,” ob- 
served the latter, continuing to glance 
about him. “I just can’t get over it, some- 
how—this steamer, and you, and servants, 
and—and all the rest of it, in this jungle, 
where a man naturally looks for nothing 
but monkeys and crocodiles and snakes!” 

Markin’s dark eyes seemed as frank as 
possible. 

“Don’t wonder you’re surprised,” he 
answered. “ And now I’m better off than 
ever—I got comp’ny!” 

Leaning back in the hammock, he fanned 
his big face with his hat. 

“Nice of you to put it that way,” de- 
clared Weatherbee. “I certainly appre- 
ciate your welcome, and your hospitality. 
When I first caught sight of the steamer, 
I don’t mind telling you that I had thoughts 
of salvage, and figured that I’d blundered 
upon a small fortune; but the way things 
have turned out is ten times better!” 

Markin chuckled. 

“You’ve sure lost out on the salvage 
proposition,” he returned. “ I’m in charge 
here for the owner.” 

“You’ve been in here a long time, I 
should judge.” 

“ Not so long—only fourteen months.” 

“Only fourteen!” Weatherbee whistled. 
Then, raising his eyes to the tent of green 
above him: “ Do you mean that all this 
overhead—”’ 

“ Jungle can do ’most anything on short 
notice,” Markin reminded him. 

“And you’ve been aboard here all the 
time?” 

“ Fact! So you'll understand why I was 
so all-fired pleased a bit ago when I seen 
you pussy-footin’ over the bow.” Then, 
with a keen, steady look: “ Ain’t runnin’ 
away from your ship, are you?” 

Weatherbee’s look was equally straight 
and steady. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I have left my 
ship; but don’t let that give you a wrong 
idea about me.” 


“No, no, no!” The reassurance was 
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given hastily. “I ain’t goin’ to pronounce 
on you at all, anyhow not until I’ve heard 
what you got to say for yourself. I know 
ships and sailors. I can see with half an 
eye that them clothes you got on don’t jibe 
with you. Make fast to my meanin’? You 
ain’t no foremast hand—no dungaree A.B.” 

“ Quite correct!” Weatherbee admitted. 
“When I got ready to get away, I put on 
these duds to save my others. They’re in 
the bundle here. The schooner had a na- 
tive crew. I was second mate.” 

Dukun returned, bringing a large wicker 
tray. Soon, a place having been laid with 
glistening china, shining glass, and polished 
silver, Weatherbee drew up, and became 
pleasurably occupied with pouring out tea 
and helping himself generously to fish 
served with curry, and to an excellent salad 
made from bamboo shoots. 

“Green grub goes down easy,” Markin 
observed. 

“T’ve been eating nothing but tinned 
stuff for days,” Weatherbee rejoined. “ I’m 
pretty much of a lubber, and not used to 
sea fare. Naturally, this kind of a spread 
carries me back to the Grand Oriental at 


Colombo. You must have a first-chop chef 
in the galley!” 

Markin chuckled. 

“Kum Lee’s no slouch,” he boasted, 


with another wag of his big head. “ He’s 
been in the boss’s employ since I don’t 
know when. Old servant, you understand 
—would do ’most anything for him. When 
the boss left me here, he figured there was 
one way to keep me contented, and that 
was to give me good grub. From the first 
day, old Kum Lee’s laid himself out to get 
me the best meals he knowed how. Every 
day, rain or sun, off he goes into the 
jungle.” 

“Then you’re able to get ashore?” 

Markin jerked a thumb. 

“ Bamboo bridge over the stern,” he ex- 
plained. “Other end of it’s on solid 
ground. It ain’t easy to see, on account 
of the creepers. It’s what you might call 
our rear exit. I been tellin’ Kum Lee that 
some day he’d go, and he wouldn’t come 
back, because a snake ’d get him; but that 
Chink ain’t ’fraid o’ nothin’. Brings back 
all kinds o’ stuff. Yesterday we had yams.” 

“ Certainly it was lucky for me that I 
happened in here!” asserted Weatherbee 
fervently. 

“ Biggest piece o’ luck you’ve ever had,” 
chimed in the other. “ Why, this part o’ 
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the Borneo coast is the wildest strip on the 
whole island. Up and down, for I don’t 
know how many miles, there ain’t even a 
native. As for the river, there’s twenty 
miles of hard rowin’ before you reach the 
first Dyak village. Guess you’d have 
reached it—if you didn’t happen to git the 
fever.” 

“Or to starve to death!” , 

Markin blinked solemn black eyes at his 
guest. “ Must have been somethin’ pretty 
bad that made you jump your ship,” he de- 
clared sympathetically. ‘“ You don’t look 
like you was a hard man to get along with. 
Do you mind tellin’ me what happened?” 

“Not a bit, seeing that I’ve crawled in 
here and wished myself on you. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I think it’s what I ought to do.” 

“Good! You tell me your story, and 
then I'll tell you mine. Naturally, you’d 
like to know why this old craft is tied up 
here.” 

“Tt certainly ought to be interesting; 
but it’s probably simple enough, seeing that 
you’re aboard. At first I thought I’d hap- 
pened on a tragedy, a marine mystery, a 
piece of villainy; but people who are up to 
shady business with ships don’t invite 
guests, who’ve wandered in, to have lunch 
and stay. So I'll cut loose with my tale of 
woe.” 

The fish and salad having disappeared, 
Weatherbee drew back from the table and 
lighted a cigarette. 

“* My story’s not a bit exciting,” he be- 
gan. “ During the war, I was in the navy. 
After the armistice, I made up my mind to 
see the East, by working my passage from 
port to port. I wasn’t exactly what you’d 
call broke. I haven’t got enough to brag 
about, but lack of passage money wasn’t 
what decided me. I didn’t want to see this 
side of the world from the first-cabin, best- 
hotel point of view.” 

“T understand, I understand,” said Mar- 
kin, nodding his approval. 

“T’ve trailed through Japan, China, 
Mongolia, Corea, the Straits Settlements, 
and a good part of India. Two months ago 
I got to Manila. When I’d seen all I cared 
to of the Philippines, I thought of Java. I 
heard the Lillebonne was going to Batavia, 
and I asked her skipper, a man named 
Blodgett, to take me along. He was drunk 
at the time, and he told me to go aboard 
with him. Many a time since then I’ve 
wished that he’d been sober!” 

Markin shook with silent laughter. 
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“Let yourself in for somethin’, eh? 
Skipper a bad one?” 

“Tt wasn’t the skipper. Blodgett’s a 
heavy drinker, but in other ways he’s a 
fairly decent man. No, it was the mate, 
a man named Noakes.” 

Markin bent his head forward, as if he 
had not heard plainly. 

“ Named what?” he inquired. 

“ Noakes-—Blinker Noakes. Never was 
more mistaken in a man in all my life. 
Can’t understand it, either. Not that I’m 
a dead certain judge of people, for I’m not; 
but my first impressions are generally more 
or less right, and when I first met Noakes 
I thought he was a decent chap. Queer- 
looking, you understand, but he had a good 
eye and a good mouth—and you know how 
—_ depends on a man’s eyes and mouth. 

ut—” 

Weatherbee paused, shaking his head. 
Once more Markin chuckled, and his dark 
eyes twinkled with humor. 

“ His nose and chin was wrong, eh?” 

Weatherbee could not share the other’s 
amusement. 

“T’ll be hanged if I know what was the 
matter,” he replied. ‘“ Anyhow, we’d no 
more than cleared Manila Bay when he 
began to perform. First off, he wanted to 
know all my private business. When I 
wouldn’t tell him the story of my life, then 
I couldn’t do anything that pleased him. 
Next, I found out that he was suspicious 
of me.” 

“ Why was that? Suspicious of what?” 

“T don’t know. I wish I did. The third 
night out, as I lay asleep in my bunk, I 
suddenly got the feeling that somebody was 
in my cabin. I opened my eyes. Sure 
enough, there was Noakes, leaning over me. 
I sat up so quick that I almost bumped his 
face; and I’ll never forget how it looked, 
with his teeth bared like a mad dog’s. 
What do you think he’d been doing? Go- 
ing through my papers and letters!” 

Markin pursed his mustached lips and 
wrinkled his forehead. 

“Snoopy bird, wasn’t he? - Queer!” he 
acquiesced. “ Going through your stuff, 
huh. I wonder what he was lookin’ for! 
Or maybe he’s light-fingered.” 

“No, that wasn’t it. Only explanation 
I can give is that he’s crazy.” 

“ Ever suspect that he hit the pipe, or 
chewed opium?” 

“If he did, it didn’t affect his treatment 
of the crew. He was never ugly to the men 
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—never banged them around. So far as I 
can judge, the only man he hated was my- 
self; but to me, after I caught him snoop- 
ing in my cabin that time, he suddenly de- 
veloped into a regular hellion. He snarled 
at me like a tiger for no reason at all, and 
hunted excuses to curse me in front of the 
crew. I began to believe that he intended 
to brain me, and that I’d be forced to mur- 
der him in self-defense. I didn’t want to 
do that; so I decided to get out.” 

As Markin had listened, gradually a 
strange expression had settled upon his big, 
full face. 

“ M-m-m!” he mused. ‘“ He must have 
gone what I call red-eyed. Mates get that 
way sometimes. I suppose you went to the 
skipper?” 

“No, I didn’t, because I’d figured it 
would only make things worse. In the first 
place, Blodgett seemed to think Noakes 
was all right; and, in the second, the cap- 
tain was drunk about three-fourths of the 
time. Never saw a man who could pour so 
much alcohol down his throat and live. 
The skipper’s actually pickled in gin. When 
he’s sober, he feels pretty sick—the effect 
of all the booze he’s thrown into him. To 
get better, he drinks more booze. Then he 
feels all right, but he’s too tipsy to talk.” 

“ T savvy the kind,” Markin said wisely; 
“but you’d think the owners would get 
sick of havin’ the man handlin’ their 
schooner.” 

“TI fancy he’s one of the owners,” 
Weatherbee returned. “ Must be, or he’d 
have been fired long ago. But to finish my 
sad tale—when we made Borneo as a land- 
fall, the captain, who was drunker than 
usual, ordered Noakes to anchor—said we 
needed fresh water, though the butts were 
practically full. The mate always humors 
Blodgett’s notions, so anchor we did. There 
wasn’t much wind, anyway, and I figured 
that the skipper wanted an excuse for stay- 
ing on his spree. Next, Noakes had a 
bo’sun’s chair over the side, and men were 
set to work chipping and painting the stern. 
That’s how the dinghy happened to be low- 
ered. It gave me my chance. Yesterday 
Noakes took a turn for the worse—acted 
like a raving maniac, so that it was plain 
as a pikestaff to me that he wanted me off 
the schooner. In the middle of the 
night—” 

There was no more to tell. Gesturing 
with both hands, Weatherbee hunted an- 
other cigarette, lighted it, and settled back. 
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“ Crocodiles and snakes in preference to 
a loony mate,” remarked his host facetious- 
ly, yet not without understanding. 

“ Not to mention Dyaks who might like 
to get hold of a good boat and my few 
belongings.” 

* All the same, I don’t blame you for 
diggin’ out.” 

“Tt was about the only thing I could 
possibly do.” 

After that, for a while, neither spoke. 
Overhead and about them, the wind gently 
stirred the leaves and blossoms. Birds flut- 
tered and called. Presently, making a tre- 
mendous racket in the foliage, a troop of 
monkeys came into sight, swinging them- 
selves from mangrove to mangrove, scream- 
ing and chattering. To pass the Tai-Lan, 
the little animals made a slight detour; 
then, a free and happy horde, they went 
swinging on. 

“This might be a comfortable house 
boat,” observed Weatherbee. He gave his 
host a contented grin. “Or a yacht at 
anchor.” 

“ Must tell you the story about this poor 
old tub,” Markin drawled. 

The younger man smiled and nodded, 
but said nothing, forbearing to urge the 
other, and hiding his own intense interest. 
Something warned him not to confess to 
Markin that he had heard anything of the 
reported disaster to the Tai-Lan. But just 
now, more than anything else, he wanted to 
know how this man would account for hav- 
ing been aboard the derelict steamer for 
fourteen months. 

Presently Markin stirred, heaved his big 
body up, and took a bunch of keys from a 
pocket of his trousers. 

“ Been pleased to listen to what you’ve 
had to say,” he declared. “ Now I know 
you've give it to me straight, I’m goin’ to 
tell you about the Tai-Lan, and you’re go- 
in’ to have it all just as straight. I might 
as well be open and aboveboard, for the 
reason that there ain’t no use my lyin’ to 
you, or tryin’ to fool you. You’d get the 
low-down anyhow.” 

He stood up and glanced at a watch 
strapped to his fat wrist. 

“ Before I get to goin’ on my yarn, if 
you'll please to excuse me, I’ll take a look 
at the insurance.” 

Saying which, he went lurching past 
Weatherbee’s chair to the door of the hand- 
wheel house. 

Puzzled, and also a trifle concerned, the 
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younger man straightened and looked 
around. 

“ The insurance?” he repeated. 

Weatherbee told himself that he had not 
heard correctly. A curious smile was hov- 
ering about Markin’s mustached lips. 

“Insurance is what I call it,” he ex- 
plained. “Of course, you’ve already 
guessed that the Tai-Lan ain’t stuck here 
in the mud for nothin’-—a ship worth all 
she was, and left to go to rack and ruin. 
No, there’s a reason, and it’s one her owner 
thinks is good, or he wouldn’t do it.” 

“ Naturally!” 

Weatherbee’s eyes studied the other’s. 

“ There’s a whole lot of explosives in the 
hold,” Markin went on; “ powder and 
dynamite, and so on.” 

“ I see!” 

Weatherbee guessed that the whole ex- 
planation of this strange mystery would lie 
in some scheme for supplying either Dyaks 
or Chinese with arms and ammunition for 
raids on more civilized portions of the coun- 
try, or for piratical operations. 

“ About a ton of explosives, I guess,” 
continued Markin, speaking quite casually. 
“ Fixed to ’em all with a connectin’ wire 
is what you might call a clockwork con- 
trivance.” 

Startled, the younger man managed to 
control himself; but once more the thought 
occurred to him that he might be dealing 
with a sick brain—one that was weakened, 
or that had been powerfully affected by the 
jungle heat. 

“A clockwork contrivance,” Markin re- 
peated. “ Every so often I have to wind 
it and put it in shape. I’m the only man 
aboard that knows how to fix the thing, 
and I’d be awful sorry for everybody else 
if anything was to happen to me, because 
if I was to neglect to set it back to 
safety—” 

“You mean—” Weatherbee began, then 
held his breath. 

Markin jangled the keys, found the right 
one, and inserted it into the lock of the 
hand-wheel house door. “ You see, if I 
didn’t,” he went on, “ it wouldn’t be a bit 
healthy for the bunch of us, because the 
flat truth is that the Tai-Lan would be 
blowed to smithereens!” 


V 


HERE was another astounding thing, in 
a day that seemed to Weatherbee to be 


packed with happenings which were fairly 
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dumfounding! He shifted his eyes to the 
iron deck plates, where green and gold 
specks danced before them dizzily. 

“ So!” he exclaimed. “I’m sitting on a 
deck, am I, that’s got a ton of powder under 
it, all ready, at the tick of some clock, to 
lift the whole business into the air?” 

Suddenly he stood up. 

“ While this chap’s away,” he asked him- 
self, “ hadn’t I better grab my things and 
get away?” 

The next moment he had his bundle in 
his hand, and had faced about in the direc- 
tion of that bamboo bridge; but as sud- 
denly he determined not to leave. He re- 
membered the voice he had heard in the 
chart house, and that recollection made him 
forget himself. 

“ Have I any right to go,” he went on, 
“ before I know who that woman is? I’m 
dead sure she’s in trouble. If she isn’t, 


she’d be out here on deck. Can I dig off 
and save my own skin, and leave behind a 
woman who’s likely to be blown up?” 

He turned back to his chair, dropped his 
belongings, and again sat down. 

“T can’t go,” he declared. 


“If I did, 
I’d feel like a rotter for the rest of my life. 
Let the old tub blow up! If I go with her, 
so must Markin; and, one thing sure, it ’ll 
be a quick and painless exit. But it isn’t 
likely that Markin will care to pass out in 
just that way. He'll look after his clock- 
work, and if it doesn’t get out of order, 
I'll be safer here than I would be in the 
jungle. What’s more, there’s queer work 
aboard, and there’s an explanation behind 
this whole proposition that ‘ll be worth 
hearing. I’ll stick, and, if I live, I'll see it 
through!” 

Dukun, the Malay, now came pattering 
back, tray in hand. As he cleared the 
table, his slender brown hands moving fast, 
if not a trifle nervously, he did not take 
his eyes from his work to glance at the 
stranger. 

For his own part, Weatherbee did not 
address the man, but studied him carefully, 
noting that he was much older than he had 
appeared to be on first sight. The brown 
man was not armed. He was plainly anx- 
ious to get away. 

He went, and, with a creaking of the 
door of the hand-wheel house, Markin came 
back. 

“That contraption’s a nuisance,” he 
complained fretfully. “It’s a case of 
watch, watch, watch. It’s the only job I 


got, but I’d like to disconnect it if I could. 
It’s wearin’, if you get what I mean—even 
if it is put here so that nobody’ll take the 
chance of botherin’ me. For instance, if 
you was to pull that gun of yours, and 
shoot me down, or chase me off, it would 
be the same as if you was to commit sui- 
cide—the same as sure death. You 
wouldn’t be able to leave the ship, and you 
don’t know how to set the clock to safety.” 

To that Weatherbee made no reply, be- 
lieving it best to appear wholly indifferent. 

“ You needn’t feel a bit scared, though,” 
Markin continued. “ Every time after I 
set em, the works is O. K. for quite a lit- 
tle, and I don’t never forget to fix ’em be- 
fore they can run down.” 

He was back in the hammock at once, 
puffing a fresh cigarette. 

“ Don’t believe, anyhow, that they'll get 
on my nerves any more like the way they 
been doin’. Man alive, but I’ve been lone- 
some here!” 

“But you’re not alone,” Weatherbee 
commented. “ You’ve been using the word 
‘we.’ Do you mean just the servants, or 
are there other people in the ship?” 

“There’s been three whites here all 
along,” Markin answered. “ One’s a man 
— Houghton, and the other’s a—a 

y.” 

The black eves fixed themselves on 
Weatherbee, as if marking the effect of the 
information. 

“ Must be rather a lonely life for a wom- 
an,” Weatherbee returned. 

Markin sat up. 

“You don’t act a darned bit surprised 
that there’s a lady in the Tai-Lan!” 

Weatherbee laughed. 

“ Mr. Markin, I’ve reached the point 
where nothing surprises me.” 

The elder man grinned appreciatively, 
and allowed himself to slump back. 

“TI can understand that,” he admitted. 
“Well, besides us three whites, there’s 
three native boys. Two you know about; 
the other’s Gajah, which means elephant. 
He’s the feller that watches from sun- 
up to sundown at the shore end of the 
bamboo bridge astern. If any of us was 
to try to get away—” 

Markin tossed both hands significantly. 
It was then that, for the first time, Weath- 
erbee understood that some, if not all, of 
those aboard were prisoners. However, he 
forbore to comment on this. 

“ Nobody ever has got away?” he in- 
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quired, silently congratulating himself on 
having changed his mind about seeking to 
escape by means of the bamboo bridge. 

“ One figured he could—a Malay he was, 
named Yatin. Made a sneak one day about 
noon. Didn’t get very far, though. I 
heard a bang, bang—Gajah’s a first-class 
shot. Six months ago it happened. That 
was the last of Yatin.” 

“T should think that with six humans 
around,” Weatherbee went on, “ you ought 
to be able to pass the time without being 
too lonesome—especially as one passenger’s 
a lady.” 

“ I s’pose it’s natural to take it for grant- 
ed that the lady’d be a help,” Markin re- 
turned; “ but wait till you see her! You'll 
savvy then why she don’t add to my hap- 
piness none. Oh, my aunt!” 

“ Down on you?” 

“ Like poison! I didn’t have nothin’ to 
do with puttin’ her here, and it ain’t my 
doin’s that she’s kept here. It’s all owner’s 
orders. I'll bet you wonder what’s behind 
such a queer state of things!” 

“I’m certainly puzzled,” Weatherbee 
confessed. “ The first guess that comes to 
a man’s mind is that the owner’s collecting 
insurance—both marine and life, perhaps.” 

Markin was obviously enjoying the novel 
situation. 

“ Say!” he exclaimed. 


“Tf you had ten 
thousand guesses, you couldn’t guess it 


right! No, sir, not if your life was at 
stake, you couldn’t!” He rolled his big 
head from side to side. “ Insurance! 
That would mean a lot, I s’pose, to some 
owners; but not in this case. Why, this 
steamer was worth a third more’n what she 
was insured for. As for the lady, she wasn’t 
insured at all. Anyway, what would a few 
thousand dollars more or less mean to a 
man as rich as Thaddeus H. Stone?” 

Weatherbee’s jaw dropped. He fixed 
wondering eyes on the speaker. 

“ Thaddeus Stone?” he demanded. “ The 
Thaddeus Stone who owns the big sugar 
estates and tin mines, and grows his own 
sago for his own factories in the Moluccas, 
and runs two or three lines of freight 
steamers?” 

“ That’s the feller. Owns a lot of is- 
lands, too, you know. Down in these parts 
his name is just the same as if you’d say 
Rockefeller in New York.” 

The younger man was still staring. 

“ T should say so!” he ejaculated. “ And 
you’re right, Mr. Markin. In ten thousand 
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guesses I wouldn’t be able to pick the right 
one. Old Thad Stone! No, the thing’s be- 
yond me!” 

The elder man lowered one plump hand 
to the top of his head, and gave his hair a 
moment’s roughing. He circled his lips 
with the tip of his tongue, like one who is 
thoroughly enjoying a situation. 

“Thaddeus Stone,” he repeated, with a 
touch of boastfulness. “ And this here’s 
the steamer that foundered with all hands 
aboard—includin’ Stone’s wife!” 

This last was said with so much signifi- 
—_— that Weatherbee began to see the 
ight. 

“ Yes,” he said slowly, “ I remember that 
Stone’s wife was one of those who went 
down with the Tai-Lan. She was very 
young, wasn’t she, and beautiful? I re- 
member how much there was about her in 
the English papers down along the China 
coast.” 

“TI went down in the Tai-Lan, too.” 
The dark eyes were glinting mischievously. 
“So did Mr. Houghton, that’s here with 
me. You can see for yourself, Mr. Weath- 
erbee, you’re either at the bottom of the 
China Sea, or you’re associatin’ with a 
bunch of spooks!” 

He guffawed, but Weatherbee did not 
laugh. 

“I realize,” returned the younger man, 
“ that there are good reasons—and they’re 
not money reasons, either—why Mr. Stone 
has tied up the Tai-Lan here. I suppose, 
when I know those reasons, I won’t be as 
surprised as I am at present.” 

“ The story starts back three years,” con- 
tinued Markin, half musingly. ‘“ That was 
when the boss first met the present Mrs. 
Stone. He was cruisin’ around in his yacht 
at the time. Stopped one day at a little 
island where there was a widow lady by 
the name of Loring. This lady’s husband 
had been a missionary. Bein’ a good one, 
when he died, he didn’t leave her enough 
to buy a bunch of bananas. What’s more, 
she didn’t have good health. The way she 
got along was by keepin’ house for the new 
missionary, who was a bach.” 

“Mr. Stone didn’t marry this lady?” 

“Not on your life he didn’t! That’s 
where he made his grand mistake. She had 
a daughter that was nineteen at the time. 
Mr. Stone married the daughter.” 

“ Ah!” 

Weatherbee guessed now whose voice it 
was that had carried up to him from some- 














where below when he was in the chart 
house. 

“ Mrs. Thaddeus Stone!” he marveled to 
himself. “‘ She’s aboard here! Twenty- 
two, and they said she was as beautiful as 
a dream. Christopher Columbus, but I’ve 
stumbled into a mess!” 

Markin was going on. 

“ She’s one peach to look at, that girl, 
and smart as paint. Her father had a fine 
eddication, and he learned her everything 
he could. Also, her ma give her lessons in 
paintin’, and sewin’, and playin’ the piano. 
She can sing, too, and her manners is grand. 
On that island, though, she’d never met 
many white folks. Barrin’ her father, I 
shouldn’t wonder if the first real gent she 
ever met was Mr. Stone himself; and that 
just about explains most of what hap- 
pened afterward. At the time, she certain- 
ly liked to go aboard Mr. Stone’s yacht, 
and eat the grand meals, and be waited on 
by Malays in turbans, and get a look at 
what you might call an honest-to-goodness 
swell boat. Maybe she liked Mr. Stone, 
too—at the time. He’s a grand man. A 
little old for her, of course, but a person 
can’t have everything at once, and he had 


scads of money, and spent it like a reg’lar 


maharaja. 

“ Well, him and she had a mighty jolly 
time of it for a couple of weeks. Then he 
up and popped the question; and I don’t 
know’s I blame her for sayin’ yes. His 
own captain married ’em—skipper of the 
Arcadia. Away they sailed, with her 
mother along, of course; and that was the 
last of island livin’, and the beginnin’ ofa 
kind of fairy tale experience for her. He 
give her the yacht. He give her everything 
else she wanted, too —cars, horses, dia- 
monds, pearls, elephants to ride upon, as 
the song goes; private railroad car when 
she traveled in China, clothes from Paree, 
France, and so on, and so forth. All the 
time, though, almost from the start-off, it 
seems, he didn’t trust her. I don’t know 
why—he ain’t never told me. I heard a 
certain man say that if they’d stayed down 
where they first met, it would have been all 
right; but when they got where there were 
young men around, trouble begun. What 
did she do? I can’t say. Anyhow, he was 
jealous. 

“ As I tdld you a bit ago, she’s a fine- 
lookin’ woman. Of course, all the young 
men, soon as ever they spotted her, they 
liked her. Couldn’t blame ’em much, 
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neither. She hadn’t been raised in no styl- 
ish boardin’ school. She was what you 
might call natural, and simple, and mighty 
likable. None of us figured she’d be up to 
tricks. Just the same, she was a bit tricky; 
and this is where our gent, Houghton, 
comes in.” 

Markin jerked a thumb toward a door 
which opened to a forward passage through 
the steamer’s superstructure. 

“I'd say Houghton’s about twelve years 
older than her. He was fine to her at din- 
ners and dances, and she showed she liked 
him. Mr. Stone had ’em watched; but 
they must’ve been pretty cute, because the 
boss told me himself that he never was able 
to prove that they met on the quiet. Of 
course, give folks enough rope, and you 
savvy what ‘ll happen. That’s how it 
worked with Mr. Houghton and Mrs. Stone. 
One day, in Manila, she remarked how 
she’d like to take a run up to Hongkong. 
Mr. Stone said he couldn’t go. As the 
yacht was in dry dock, he had two of the 
old Tai-Lan’s cabins throwed together, put 
in a baby grand piano, and generally fixed ~ 
things up like for a princess. Just about 
then he discovered that Houghton was to 
be a passenger on the trip. Then the boss 
tumbled. He didn’t let on he knew, though. 
What he done was to dope out a plan to 
punish ’em. To make a long story short, 
the Tai-Lan steamed out of Manila, went 
a sufficient way on her course toward Hong- 
kong, then doubled on her tracks and made 
for here; and here she’s been ever since!” 

Markin paused, gave another polish to 
his head, then yawned behind a large, soft 
hand. 

“ Ever since,” he repeated, cocking an 
eye at the canopy of vines. 

Weatherbee, his look averted, uttered a 
long, low whistle. 

“ Strange things come under a man’s eyes 
out here in the East,” he observed; “ and 
of all the things that a chap could stumble 
on, I think this is certainly the strangest!” 

“Just how do you mean?” Markin 
wanted to know. 

“Why, shutting a woman up like this! 
Doesn’t it strike you like a sort of a bad 
dream, or like what some Eastern potentate 
might think up? To me, it doesn’t seem as 
if it could have been plannec by a white 
man’s brain!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Markin returned. 
“‘ Maybe it just happens to strike you that 
way. It don’t me. I mean this—back in 
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the States, or in England, a man that’s got 
lots of money is able to do some funny 
things, ain’t he? Course he is! The only 
difference is that back there he wouldn’t 
take chances on doin’ the same kind of 
Junny things that he’s able to do out here. 
Now, say Stone was back home. Instead 
of shuttin’ Mrs. Stone up in an old hulk, 
like this, he’d plant servants on her, train 
em in what they was to swear to, and then 
he’d get her put away in an insane asylum. 
It’s been done.” 

Weatherbee nodded. 

“T suppose it has.” 

“Why, of course it has! Money’s a 
powerful thing, Mr. Weatherbee. It can 
hire witnesses, and it can hire doctors, too. 
In fact, in my opinion, Mr. Stone could 
have pulled the thing off that way safer 
than this way; but then I’m not handin’ 
him advice.” 

“There’s one question I’d like to ask 
you,” said Weatherbee. 

“ Shoot! ” 

“TI hope you won’t mind my asking you 
how it happens that a man of your caliber 
—for you strike me as a reasonable man— 
can be hired to do a thing of this kind. 
You’re running a risk, too.” 

“ Now you’ve hit it!” Markin returned 
warmly. “ With that darned contraption 
aboard, which I have to watch like it was 
a snake ready to jump, I’ll say I am runnin’ 
a risk! 
vines up yonder any more than you do.” 

“You really can’t unhitch the thing?” 

“TI was told I’d better not touch it, and 
you'd better believe I’ve minded what I was 
told. Yes, sir! But to tell you about my 
bein’ here—I’m like Kum Lee, in the gal- 
ley. For years the boss has been wonder- 
ful to me—paid me good, treated me fine, 
been square and kind and open-handed. 
When he put the thing up to me, I said, 
* Boss, I don’t like the job, but I'll do it.’ 
Now you got the whole truth.” 

“Pretty tough punishment!” Weather- 
bee said solemnly. “I’d hate to have the 
business on my conscience.” 

“As I look at it,” Markin answered, 
“I’m savin’ both their lives. If Mr. Stone 
found out he couldn’t hold ’em here, he’d 
have ’em both killed.” 

“ But don’t you think that what’s being 
done is worse than murder?” 

“No, I can’t say as I do. They ain’t so 
awful bad off.” 

Weatherbee shook his head solemnly. 


I don’t want to be blasted into the- 
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“ But do you think that any man has a 
right to take punishment into his own 
hands? It seems to me that he could have 
followed a more lawful program.” 

“ Lawful!” snorted Markin. “ Will you 
tell me what law there is that ’ll punish a 
pretty girl who goes ahead and deliberately 
marries an old man—she wasn’t forced into 
it, mind—and then don’t give him a square 
deal? Name one case of this kind where a 
rich man’s ever been able to fall back upon 
the law!” 

“T might argue that the law should have 
protected her in the first place,” persisted 
Weatherbee earnestly. “Stone married 
this girl when she was a minor—too young 
to sign away a house, or an acre of land; 
but she could sign herself away. It seems 
cruel!” 

“ I agree with you there. When the two 
of them turned up in Manila, people said 
it would have been decenter if he’d married 
the mother. The fact is, though, that he 
didn’t marry the mother; and when the girl 
had made her bargain, she ought to have 
stayed by it, specially when he was so dog- 
gone good to her.” 

“ Grant that he was generous,” returned 
the younger man. “ That doesn’t prove 
that he was easy to live with. In fact, 
what he’s done leads me to believe that he 
must have been a difficult proposition; and 
there she was, young, good-looking, meeting 
men of her own age. It’s tragic to me, Mr. 
Markin. She must have realized her mis- 
take, and—” 

“ A-a-a-ah!” Markin lifted a forefinger 
and shook it wisely. “ Call it tragic, if you 
want to, Mr. Weatherbee; but she didn’t 
stop spendin’ his money. Do you get me? 
She kept on usin’ his check book, same as 
all those kind of dames that acts like they 
never was married. Tragic! Huh! For 
Mr. Stone, it was, all right! If she seen 
what a mistake she’d made, why didn’t she 
put a few things into a trunk, and dig out, 
and look for work? Oh, no! Nothin’ like 
that! She didn’t give up the whole floor 
he fitted out for her in the best hotel in 
Manila. The place was too soft to kiss 
good-by to. Too soft for ma, too. What 
Mrs. Stone aimed to do was eat her cake 
and keep it.” 

Again Weatherbee was thinking, his 
hands stuffed in his pockets, his eyes on 
the deck. 

“You may be right,” he said. “Of 
course, the whole terrible business goes 
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back to that mother. She should have 
known from the very first that the marriage 


“ She did know,” he replied; “ but after 
twenty years of helpin’ to teach the natives 
to act like white folks, she went straight 
against what was right and decent—straight 
against it—and let that girl marry a man 
old enough to be her grandfather.” 

“About the elopement with this man 
Houghton, though—what does Mrs. Stone 
have to say on the subject?” 

“ Swears she’s innocent. I'll be honest 
enough to say that in all these fourteen 
months I ain’t seen that woman do one 
thing that wasn’t ladylike, nor heard her 
speak one word that wasn’t nice. Honest, 
I haven’t, and I’ve watched the two of ’em 
like a hawk.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, why don’t you 
make that report to Mr. Stone?” begged 
Weatherbee. 

“ Oh, I have—I have.” 


“Then surely he'll believe you. He'll 


give them a couple of years here, perhaps— 
to think things over, or to get sick of the 
very sight of each other. 


When he gets 
over his mad—” 

Markin smiled and wagged his big head. 

“S’pose he does? That wouldn’t make 
no difference, for two reasons. The first 
one is the reason behind them bein’ here. 
He shut ’em up here because he didn’t want 
this side of the world to know that, old 
and rich like he is, he’d been made a fool 
of by a younger man. That’s one reason 
which ’ll keep ’em here. Mr. Stone don’t 
as to be laughed at in every club in the 

¢.* 

“TI see! It’s his pride.” 

“ Exactly. An¢ I understand how he 
feels. It ain’t no joke havin’ all your 
friends nearly bu’stin’ the buttons off their 
vests at the old husband. Would you or 
me like it? You bet your boots we would 
not! And Mr. Stone drawed the line at 
sufferin’ shame because he’d treated this 
girl first-class.” 

Weatherbee nodded. 

“T understand, too, to a certain extent,” 
he declared. 

“Now take the second reason,” Markin 
went on. “ We'll grant he admits the lady 
and Mr. Houghton never was in love, and 

wasn’t elopin’. All right! But the trouble 
is, Mr. Stone’s gone so far, by all he’s done 
here ”_both fat hands gestured to take in 
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the vine-hung vessel—“ that now he just 
can’t back down.” 

“Even if they were planning to elope, 
do you think they deserve what they’re 
getting?” 

Markin shrugged. 

“T ain’t the judge. I’m here to look 
after em, and I do just that—treat ‘em 
right, make ’em comfortable, see that they ~ 
get the best of everything. That’s where ~ 
my job ends.” 

Weatherbee drew a gasping breath. 

“ You mean that Stone has done a ter- 
rible thing to these two, who are probably 
innocent,” he said, “ and that even if he 
finds out that he’s wrong, he can’t turn ’em 
loose?” 

“You don’t know the boss like I do. 
Put yourself in Mr. Stone’s place,” sug- 
gested Markin. “ S’pose he turned Hough- 
ton and the lady loose? After all this busi- 
ness here, if he had to own up that he’d 
made a mistake—” 

“What would that matter? It’s time 
that he forgot what people are going to 
think. It’s the right and wrong of the thing 
that counts. If these two are innocent, it’s 
a fearful injustice for them to be shut away, 
month after month, in this rotting ship, 
where there’s an infernal machine set to 
blow them to bits. Don’t you see that, 
Mr. Markin?” 

“‘ There’s another side to it,” argued the 
elder man. “If Mr. Houghton and Mrs. 
Stone was both set free to-morrow, gossip . ~ 
and laughin’ at Mr. Stone wouldn’t be the ; 
only thing that ’d happen. No, sir! Right — 
off the bat, they’d go after the boss hot and 
heavy. His money wouldn’t save him. 
They’d have him arrested for this, and, like 
as not, the judge that tried him would shut 
him up in a lunatic asylum. That’s why 
he had the insurance contrivance put in. 
If anything was to happen to me—if I was 
to get sick, or break my darned neck—well, 
there’d be one first-chop burst of dynamite, 


that nobody would never hear, and that ~— 


would be the end of the whole business.” 

“Then they’re bound to stay here until 
Stone dies?” 

“Looks that way.” 

“ How old is Stone?” 

“In his sixties—sixty-seven or sixty- 
eight, I guess. Maybe not so old as that, 
and maybe a year or two older.” 

“ So there’s no telling how long this thing 
will last. He may live another ten or fif- 
teen years, or even twenty!” 
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“ Easy. Mr. Stone’s a smallish man, but 


he’s what you’d call wiry. He has grand 


health, and he takes good care of himself. 
He always hires the best doctor he knows 
to travel around with him, like a rajah or 
a President.” 

Another pause, during which Markin’s 
look once more sought the vine roof over- 
head, while Weatherbee, pulling at a fresh 
cigarette, studied his host. 

“ But, Mr. Markin,” the younger man 
went on presently, “this business keeps 
you shut away in here precisely as if you 
were a prisoner—not to mention the serv- 
ants. What about you?” 

“Tt ain’t the nicest job I ever had,” 
Markin admitted. “No use sayin’ that I 
like it. Idon’t. For all that this old hulk’s 
got everything aboard her that could make 
— reasonably comfortable, it’s a dog’s 
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“H-m!” <A new thought had come to 
Weatherbee—-a thought which was extreme- 
ly disquieting. “ Just like his two victims,” 
he continued, “ you will have to stay as 
long as Mr. Stone lives.” 

“ Maybe he’ll give me a vacation now 
and then.” 

“ But what about me?” 

Markin lowered his head and turned 
grave eyes upon the younger man. 

“Mr. Weatherbee,” he replied, “ you 
know Mr. Stone’s secret, don’t you—same 
as me?” 

“ I do.” 

“T don’t say you was huntin’ the Tai- 
Lan. I’m pretty keen at judging people, 
and I believe you just happened in here. 
All the same, you’re in the same boat as 
me. You can’t help seeing that. You’re 
aboard here, Mr. Weatherbee, and—you’re 
aboard to stay.” 


(To be continued in the December number of Munsty’s Macazine) 





FLORA 
WAKE, little lute with golden frets! 


~ Come, aid me with your silver strings! 
And shall we sing of violets 
Of bygone springs? 


No? Not of tearful, sad regrets? 
Oh, then, of course, of happy things 

Caught in the filmy, rainbowed nets 
Of Flora’s wings! 


What shall we choose from chords and scales? 
So hard to know just what is best! 

We might reécho nightingales 
In last year’s nest. 


So? 


Not of autumn’s leaf-blown dales? 


Oh, then, of course, of birdling guest, 
Where Flora’s lulling breeze prevails 


In bower blest! 


Let us rejoice—our theme is found! 
Come, let us witching art bestow 
On this fond lay! Quite unrenowned 

Its dust will blow. 


What? Not a song to go uncrowned? 
Oh, then, of course, where should it go 
Save into Flora’s blossom-bound 


Portfolio? 





Flood Tide at Shannon’s Gut 


WHERE THE TREACHEROUS WATERS SANG A SONG OF DEATH 
AND OF LOVE 


By Leslie Gordon Barnard 


E traveled to the coast on the same 

train, and found ourselves shar- 

ing a claptrap conveyance over 
the ankle-deep sand road that leads, devi- 
usly enough, to Romsey. When he 
learned that I was heading for Captain 
Dalbro’s, he laughed, pulled a newspaper 
clipping from his vest pocket, and read: 


“ Clean and comfortable accommodation for one 
or two single gentlemen, overlooking the sea. 
Good home cooking. Excellent material locally 
for artists and writers. Apply Captain Thomas 
Dalbro, Romsey.” 


He stuffed the clipping back in his 
pocket, and removed his pipe from between 
his firm, white teeth. 

“Which are you?” he grinned. 

“ A writer of sorts,” I told him. 

“Then I must be the artist,” he said. 
“T’m glad of the confirmation. Even the 
chappies who daub in some magenta blobs 
for rocks and stand up a few sticks of 
burned trees against a salmon-pink sky 
can’t quite see my stuff. Don’t blame ’em 
altogether, but I thought that after a month 
of browsing in pastures new I might be 
found worthy to be hung in the autumn 
exhibition. Not that I give two crooked 
pennies for the alleged honor, but I have a 
fancy to buck the game. Hello, we must 
be getting there! Smell the sea and the 
rocks? Gad, that’s good! Some viking 
strain in me, and all that, eh?” 

We curved down a precipitous bit of 
road, and seemed literally to be thrown 
into the midst of a group of men, and a few 
women, lounging in front of what purported 
to be the “ post office and general store,” 
to _— our driver also brought a bag of 
mail. 

Our personalities seemed to be of inter- 
est, but our immediate needs were a matter 
of indifference. 


“‘ Dalbro’s?” said one old fellow. “ Why, 
sure—up top o’ the cliff there.” 

He jerked his pipe vaguely. 

“How do we get there?” 

“ Dunno—climb, I suppose, like the rest 
of us.” 

The crowd chose to be amused. 

“Here’s Nance Shannon coming,” 
drawled a young fellow. “ She’s old Dal- 
bro’s adopted. Maybe ‘you better ask her.” 

I fancied I intercepted a wink that 
passed around, but I forgot all else in tHe 
sudden interest of the new arrival. She 
approached with the free-limbed movement 
of an athlete. Though every eye was on 
her, and the stare of Neil Fryer was the 
appraisement of an artist forgetful of the 
conventions, she came with no revelation 
of hesitancy or embarrassment. We might 
not have existed. 

There was no womanly pretension to 
her dress. Sufficient that it allowed liberty 
of movement; nor did the fact that free- 
dom showed in the dressing of her hair 
detract from the effect. In the late after- 
noon sunlight it shone like burnished cop- 
per. The cream of the skin beneath it, 
the full-bosomed beauty of her, and the 
lithe gracefulness of her, set even my staid 
blood coursing. 

“ Gad!” said Neil Fryer. 

Suddenly there were but two in the pic- 
ture, for their eyes met, and we others had 
become but a background. His tall form 
topped hers by perhaps an inch or two as 
they faced each other, held, I believe, in a 
magnetic spell. Then she thrust past him, 
continuing her way to the post office. 

Fryer was recalled to himself. 

“Your pardon, Miss Shannon,” he said 
quickly, uncovering; “ but my friend here, 
and I, are anxious to find Captain Dalbro’s 
and get our luggage up. If you would be 
good- enough to direct us—” 
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He was quite boyish in the openness of 
his admiration. She gave him a moment’s 





cold scrutiny, looking him over as only a 


scornful woman can, and entered the post 
office. 

Fryer stood, cap in hand, staring foolish- 
ly after her. Then his face flushed darkly. 

Suddenly the young fellow who was the 
witting author of this contretemps became 
unwisely guilty of a loud guffaw. The 
flush died from Neil Fryer’s face. He 
turned, regarded the offender coldly, and 
asked very quietly in the hush that had 
fallen: 

“ Am I to understand that you are laugh- 
ing at me?” 

“What if I am?” 

Fryer just leaned over and took the 
youth by the nose, forcing him to his feet. 
One of the women gave a little cry, but the 
men edged back readily to give room for 
the contest. 

With a quick blasphemy, the young fel- 
low struck at Fryer. It was pantherlike 
agility and strength against scientifically 
trained muscles. The fisherman was in a 
jersey, while Fryer’s coat, which he had no 
time or thought to throw off, impeded him 
until it ripped. The post office cleared of 
its few occupants, all save Nance Shannon, 
who gave no evidence of interest. An un- 
expected blow caught the artist off his 
guard, staggering him, and the cruelty that 
is so easily evoked in men brought the 
chant from a hitherto silent audience: 

“ Kill him, Jack! Punish him good! 
Bash his face in for him, Jack Kittridge! 
He’s your meat now, lad!” 

Before Fryer could recover, the boy, thus 
encouraged, shot home another wicked 
blow, cutting his opponent’s mouth badly; 
but before he could strike again, Nance 
Shannon appeared in the doorway. 

“That’s enough, Jack Kittridge!” she 
said, her eyes straight on him. 

He hesitated; but once he met her gaze, 
it seemed that a hypnotic influence held 
him transfixed. He grinned confusedly, re- 
garded his bloodied hands, and wiped them 
speculatively on his breeches. 

Fryer got slowly to his feet, the back of 
his hand to his forehead. It seemed to 
take him a moment to get to the bottom of 
this respite; then he turned to the girl in 
the doorway. 

“Look here!” he directed unsteadily. 
“You keep out of this! I don’t need a 
woman to fight my battles for me!” 
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His gaze shifted to the crowd, and then 
to his opponent, who seemed to take new 
heart at this defiance of the girl; and they 
were at it again. In a matter of seconds 
it was over, and it was Jack Kittridge who 
was sullenly apologizing. 

“Tt’s all right, son,” said Neil Fryer 
amiably. “ Get up and hustle those bags 
up to Dalbro’s. Mind those tennis rackets. 
Will you go along with him, Smardon? I'll 
get straightened up a bit,” he went on, with 
a deliberate glance at the girl in the door- 
way. “ Then this young lady can show me 
the way up when she’s going.” 

Nance Shannon’s lip curled. 
“Unless she’s—afraid!” added Fryer. 
She bit her lip and went inside. 


II 


Tue climb to Captain Dalbro’s is a 
breakneck ascent. Sheer up the cliff, it 
seemed, we went. 

“Better rest yourself, sir,” said my 
guide, halfway up. He seemed to take his 
defeat in good part, and grinned through 
bloodied lips. “There’s only one ever 
makes the trip without a stop, and that’s 
her.” He grinned again. “ Unless it be 
him. Lord, what a feller, and he looked 
easy enough in them city clothes! But 
he'll not beat Aer. Here’s a good ledge, 
sir.” 

I was glad enough to comply, and for 
the first time to survey a scene that has ever 
since fascinated me. Below us, the slant- 
ing face of the cliff accommodated, on its 
various irregular ledges, a hotchpotch of 
cottages, for the most part vivid patches of 
color, toned with the green of trailing vines 
and infant gardens, cradled in rocky hol- 
lows to which—with infinite effort, surely 
—soil had been brought. 

Still lower, in a curving sweep that com- 
prehended perhaps half the crescent of the 
little cove forming the harbor, was a strag- 
gling line of spindly legged wharves, squat 
sheds, and fascinatingly ugly stores. I re- 
member how peaceful it all looked, even to 
the mud flats, where the harboring craft 
of the fisher folk lay cozily bedded, canted 
over—the tide being out. Shannon’s Gut, 
to eastward of the point whereon the light- 
house stands, lay shimmering in the sun- 
shine, as deceitful as a painted woman, and 
as deadly. 

“ An odd entrance to the harbor, ain’t it, 
sir?” my guide said, not without pride. 
“ See how it turns there, sharp to the east 
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like, with the island to shut it in, so there’s 
hardly sea room for a decent-sized craft? 
You'll get a better view above. It takes a 
rare hand to navigate there, when the tide’s 
a twistin’ and a squirlin’ in Shannon’s Gut. 
Some day, sir, when his pipe’s a drawin’ 
well, you get Cap Dalbro to tell you the 
story about Shannon’s Gut. Don’t say I 
said so, but he’ll have no one else tellin’ it, 
though by rights it’s a Kittridge story.” 

We went on up to where, straddling the 
cliff, stood the roomy cottage of the cap- 
tain. He stumped to meet me genially, and 
introduced me both to my room, overlook- 
ing the sea, and to his daughter, Sylvia, 
who—for all that she made no impression 
such as Nance Shannon did—confirmed the 
idea that with such bait Dalbro might have 
drawn into his boarding net half the bach- 
elors of the country, instead of merely two. 

It was perhaps an hour later that the 
captain intruded on Sylvia’s attempt to 
better our acquaintance by showing me the 
curios decorating the living room walls. 

“T’ other chap’s coming up the path 
now,” he said. “ Nance is bringing him 
up here.” 

He strode to the window. 
sprang to her feet and joined him. 

“Where? Oh, I see them! He’s—he’s 
got her arm, dad!” 

“Rum!” said Dalbro. “So he has! 
Well, well! Back with you, Sylvia—she 
mustn’t know we’re watching.” 

The captain’s mutterings fell away, and 
—as if a common premonition had come to 
us—we all three stared at one another in 
an odd constraint of silence. 


Ill 


Was ever so strange a comradeship as 
that between these two — Neil Fryer, the 
roving, impecunious artist, and Nance 
Shannon, adopted daughter of Captain Dal- 
bro—for that was her status, though his 
name she would not take? 

After the day when Fryer won a tempo- 
rary mastery over her, she fled the very 
sight of him; but I caught her one day, 
when he was out, crouching—in one of the 
unconventional attitudes that seemed a 
part of her—before a chair in his room, 
staring at a picture he had set upon it. 
She jumped to her feet at my step, but she 
was too proud not to face me. 

“ You like his work?” I asked. 

“ Ves,” she said curtly. “It’s true to 
life.” 


The girl 
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After she had made her escape, I studied 
the picture. The rather harsh, radical ~ 
treatment held a sudden revelation for me, — 
for there was in it something of the sad, 
sweet wildness of the sea, and the mystery, 
the fear, and the wonder of it all were 
caught in the face of the fisher girl in the 
foreground. As I looked, I became aware 
that the face, though the features were un- 
like, was the face of Nance Shannon. 

If my memory serves, it was that same 
night, or early the following morning, ere 
yet it was dawn, that I heard a commotion 
below stairs, the sound of a man’s voice, 
and the strange wailing of a woman. 
Throwing on my dressing gown, I hurried 
out, and on the landing of the stairs I 
found Sylvia, shivering with cold and 


terror. 
“It’s Nance,” she said. “ She’s been 
walking in her sleep again. Dad fetched 


her in, and she’s crying down there.” 

Neil Fryer came out of his room just 
then, and she told him. 

“Well, no need for you to get your 
death of cold over it,” he said. 

Sylvia seemed suddenly and becomingly 
conscious of being there in the immodesty 
of her nightwear. 

“Tam cold,” she admitted; “and it 
does frighten me so, when she goes that 
way.” 

She looked up at Fryer with a look in 
the eyes of her that brought hard lines to 
his face. Then, suddenly, he swept her up 
in his arms, carried her to her room, and 
tucked her in, as if she were a child, and 
not a woman grown. He was back in an 
instant, joking about it, but there was a 
constraint in his voice as he muttered: 

“ Little fool!” 

We hurried for our rooms at the sound 
of heavy steps on the stairs, and the voice 
of Nance Shannon protesting: 

“T’m all right now, father!” 

On the morrow, Fryer asked me to walk 
with him. I sat on the cliff edge while he 
painted, with strong, vigorous strokes, and 
kept up a rambling conversation. 

“Smardon,” he said presently, laying 
down his brushes, “ there’s something in 
your line I want you to do for me. There’s 
a key to unlock the life of Nance Shannon, 
and I’m convinced that Dalbro holds it.” 

I did not tell him that I had already tried 
to get it. He resumed his work, then 
stopped again, and sought the horizon 
where sea and sky met, his lids narrowed. 
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' “Funny kid, that!” he mused. “ Yes- 
_ terday I happened to be in the village when 
' she came down. There were supplies to 
carry back, and, when I insisted, she 
_ couldn’t very well refuse my aid. You 
- know that alcove in the cliff, just as you 
turn to come up by that blatant green cot- 
tage? Well, there was a young lad in 
there, and a girl. He was making love to 
| her with all the grace of a mastiff pup. 
- You know how silly an overgrown man is 
' when he gets a bit shy! Well, he put a 
_ tentative arm around her, and, as she did 
» not repulse him, my laddie gets courage 
for a man-sized embrace. It all happened 
in a flash, and we were past, unobserved 
_ by them.” 
_ Fryer painted for a while again, leaning 
back to get the effect, and whistling through 
his teeth. Then he concluded: 

“T looked at Nance, of course, to see if 
that would bring a smile; but her face was 
almost distorted—beautifully distorted, by 
If I can remember it, it will go on 
' canvas. She looked at me with a curl of 
__ her lip and a flash of her eye. 

% “* Men are beasts!’ she said. : 

“* But even beasts,’ I told her, ‘ may be 
tamed by those who are not afraid!’ 

“ Gad, she’s keen, Smardon! She shot 
back at me, still with that wonderfully 
curling lip: 

““T’m going for a day’s fishing on 
Thursday—alone. There’s room for two 
in the boat!’ ” 

Fryer laughed, and painted vigorously. 

“ Going?” I asked. 

“ Rather!” he said. “ But she’s running 
no chances with me—that way.” He 
daubed again with amazing strokes. “I 
don’t suppose,” he added whimsically, 
“that she knows the old tale of the man 
who allowed a tame tiger to lick his hand.” 

That night I tried again to get the story 
of Shannon’s Gut from Dalbro; but the 
captain’s pipe couldn’t have been drawing 
well, and I forbore to press the matter. 

IV 

Frver’s day of fishing with Nance Shan- 
non must have been a mutually satisfactory 
experience, for they came up from the sea, 
side by side, with the step of equals and 
the talk of comrades. After that, though 
gradually, they became almost inseparable; 
but I, who remembered the little incident 
of Fryer’s telling, noted that there was 
never for a moment any suggestion of man 
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and woman, of other than a rigorously Pla- 
tonic affair—never a touch of hand in hand, 
or even a taking of her arm over rough 
ways, as on that first day of all. 

As for Sylvia, she sulked a little at first. 
Then, watching the clear-cut comradeship 
of it, she laughed a little scornfully, and 
busied herself more than ever about the 
tasks of the household—in which lay her 
forte, rather than in out-of-door occupa- 
tions, perhaps because her shoulders had 
borne the burden since her mother’s death 
two years ago. Once, however, I found 
her weeping over a pile of greasy dishes, 
to whose existence I am certain she was for 
the moment blind. 

Our month was quickly up, and I de- 
termined to remain another with the spell 
of Romsey upon me. 

“ How about you, Fryer?” I asked laugh- 
ingly, at the breakfast table. 

“ How about me, Nance?” he parried. 

“T hope you can stay too, of course!” 
she said frankly. 

Afterward I congratulated him, half jok- 
ingly, on the progress of his affair. He 
swung on me. 

“ Progress! And you a writer supposed 
to know something of psychology! My 
dear fellow, did you notice any—girlish 
confusion, or whatever you fellows would 
call it—or even any of her old resentment 
of me? No, sir! I fill a gap as a play- 
mate; but affection, in the sense of love? 
Good life, Smardon, I’m nothing more to 
her than a pet codfish would be!” 

He laughed, but he swung away from me 
for a long walk alone along the line of cliffs 
edging the coast. 

It must have been about that time that 
I met Jack Kittridge and questioned him 
again regarding Shannon’s Gut. 

“ This story you speak of must be com- 
mon knowledge,” I said. 

“ Ah, sir, so it is, but not a word will 
any one breathe that’s like to reach his 
ears. They do say just after it happened 
—though I wasn’t here then — the cap’n 
learns how they’re talkin’ a lot down the 
village—mostly Mart Smalley, who always 
had a loose tongue. The cap’n come down 
with his stick, sir, and Mart couldn’t get 
about for weeks, and lost the best of the 
fishing. You'll not repeat me, sir?” 

I went on up the breakneck steps of the 
cliff face, and so to the top, where Dalbro’s 
house perched on a spot as level as your 
hand. Fryer had been busy for a day or 
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two, measuring out and searching about 
for odd material—scantlings, netting, and 
what not. Now the thing was complete, 
and an improvised tennis court stood atop 
the cliff. 

As I came up, he waved a triumphant 
hand, then continued his game. Nance was 
nowhere in sight. He was teaching young 
Sylvia Dalbro how to play tennis. 


V 


Tuat night Nance Shannon walked in 
her sleep again. At about half past one I 
awoke, to find Neil Fryer in my room. 

“There’s something wrong,” he said. 
“ Nance has just come in. She’s back in 
bed without waking. Sylvia says her 
father’s gone. He heard Nance, followed 
her, as usual, and he hasn’t come back. 
Get on your things!” 

Sylvia appeared then, and clung timor- 
ously to Fryer’s arm. 

“ Nance always goes to Shannon’s Gut,” 
she said, and shivered. ‘“‘ You know the 
path, Neil. Oh, hurry! The tide turned 


long ago, and with that wind—” 
Fryer led the way. Across the headland 
upon which the Dalbro house stood, and 


which formed on the one side a portion of 
the harbor crescent, and on the other the 
sharp angle of Shannon’s Gut, a single 
path led down a dangerous declivity to the 
sands below. Near the bottom a series of 
natural steps formed the only possible de- 
scent to or ascent from the beach. 

By a curious freak of nature, the steps 
led into a rock formation shaped for all the 
world like a huge basin, perhaps thirty feet 
in diameter, seaweed-clad and slippery, and 
worn deep by the action of the waves and 
tides. At either side were notches, which 
caused the tide, when rushing up the gut, 
to fill the low-lying basin quickly, entering 
it in a spout of foam by the eastward notch, 
and spuming out in a suckling overflow at 
the other. 

Making the descent with difficulty, torn 
at by the wind, and with the ominous sound 
of the tide in our ears in the windless in- 
tervals, we came upon a sight which, re- 
vealed by fitful moonlight, required infi- 
nite restraint to bear. 

There, in the basin, with the water just 
comfortably up to his armpits, sat the cap- 
tain, clawing at the slippery sides to offset 
the first gentle forerunners of the incoming 
tide, and cursing the ocean and all that 
therein was. 
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Do what he would, Neil Fryer burst into =~ 
a peal of laughter that echoed weirdly from 
the rocks. a 

“ Don’t laugh, you fool!” stormed Dal- 
bro. “I think I’ve broken my damn leg, 
and in five minutes this place ll be a death 
trap! Lend a hand here, quick, and watch 
yourselves!” 

We got him out, not without difficulty, 
and with infinite effort we aided him to 
scale the cliff. He was quivering like a leaf 
in a storm, but the sound of the first boom- 
ing of the tide through the basin gave him 
a snarling strength. He shook his fist at 
the death trap below. 

“Damn you!” he swore. “ You'll not 
get me! You'll not get me—and you'll not 
get her!” 

We carried him up, found his leg to be 
only badly sprained and lacerated, and put 
him to bed, with the face of him like that 
of a man who has seen death and found it 
hard to look upon. 


THREE days passed. The rising of the 
wind that night was the earnest of a gale 
that smote Romsey from the eastward, so 
that even within the harboring cove the 
vessels, bare-masted, sheltered in shivering 
apprehension, and, when the tidal. influ- 
ences were strong, rubbed against one an- 
other for company. 

Dalbro lay on a couch where he could 
not see the sweep and fury of the storm, 
and watched in moody silence the spatter- 
ing of great drops of rain against the case- 
ment window. Nance roamed outside, her 
wild nature exulting in the storm, but— 
though she lingered once or twice to give 
him opportunity—Neil Fryer made no at- 
tempt to join her. Once, when he called 
a half ironic good-by—interrupting some 
lively badinage in which he was indulging 
with Sylvia—she slammed the door in a 
way for which the wind could not account. 
I saw an exultant smile on Neil’s face, for 
which I later took him to task. 

“'You’re playing with fire—both ways,” 
I protested. 

“T’ve always been accused,” he laughed, 
“of having a bit of the old Nick in me! 
Smardon, you writer chaps ought to know 
that there is jealousy in every woman, and 
that love itself is compounded half of it!” 

Then his mood changed, and he stood 
ignoring me, staring out into the wildness 
of the storm. 
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The three days of storm being accom- 
plished, there followed a day of calm, so 
sudden, so unexpected, so subdued, the at- 
mosphere so hot, that it brought no sense 
of peace after tumult, but rather forebod- 
ing. The captain moved himself and his 
lounge and his still painful leg to the ve- 
randa, and lay there, cursing the heat. 
Sylvia and Neil Fryer alternated between 
tennis and cooling drinks, which he con- 
cocted with her aid, and of which Nance 
would not partake. As for Nance, she 
came and went like a restless spirit, and the 
eyes of the girl were burning orbs, like the 
blazing ball of the sun as it dipped into the 
western haze. 

Sundown brought little respite. The 
sea lay leaden in its sweep; and yet we 
could tell, from the pounding of the break- 
ers outside, that the aftermath of storm 
had brought a tremendous ground swell. 

Night came on, and the dull pounding 
seemed to be nature’s echo of one’s own 
pulse. The moon rose out of the eastern 
sea beyond Shannon’s Gut, and rode the 
sky like a dull counterpart of the flaming 
sun of day. 

The captain called me to him. He lay 


inert on the lounge, and a sprawling 
shadow of Dutchman’s pipe etched an odd 
pattern on him, leaving his face exposed 
and white as the face of a corpse. 

“ Confound that moonlight, Smardon!” 


“Tt affects the sea—and 
those who dwell by it. Give this lounge a 
leg about, will you? Where’s Nance? 
Fetch her to me, will you?” 

He was querulous as a child, but I glad- 
ly humored him. I walked along the edge 
of the cliff, partly because the glamour of 
that dull, dead moonlight over the sea held 
me, partly because I fancied I had seen 
Nance Shannon pass that way. 

There was a tropical spell over land and 
sea that heated the blood and left the skin 
without relief of moisture. A rank growth 
of grass flourished atop the cliff just here, 
and as I slowly approached the spot, I saw 
= object, like some wild creature crouching 
ow. 

My step must have been muffled by the 
grass, or she was so intent she did not hear 
me. She was lying full length, as might a 
child on a hearth, reading, her head raised 
on her elbows, her chin cupped in her 
hands; but her reading was of a little drama 
on the ledge some yards below. 

A man and a girl sat there. 


he said testily. 


Their low 
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laughter reached us. He seemed to be ban- 
tering her, as Neil’s custom was with Syl- 
via. Then, suddenly, he rose and stood, 
head flung back, his hair rumpled boyish- 
ly, his profile clearly defined against the 
growing silver of the sky. — faced each 
other for a moment—man and girl; then, 
as we watched, their figures seemed, as if 
impelled by a power beyond themselves, to 
move nearer and merge into one. 

I stood transfixed, but the girl in the 
grass gave a low cry, part laugh, part sob. 

“ Beasts!” I heard her mutter fiercely. 
“ All alike! And they call it love!” 

She laughed again, more scornfully, and, 
jumping up, fled into the night. 


VII 


I RETRACED my steps more slowly. 

“ Nance just came in,” Dalbro informed 
me. “I called, but she wouldn’t come. 
Never mind—she’s upstairs now. Come 
here—I want to talk to you. This damna- 
ble night has got my nerves on edge.” 

He smoked for a while in moody silence. 
Then he stirred uneasily, to say: 

“You’ve asked me once or twice about 
Shannon’s Gut here. I suppose you’ve just 
heard rumors, eh? Damned loose-tongued 
lot in the village! They just hinted, eh? 
Scared! I’ve got ’em scared of their 
tongues!” 

He laughed rumblingly, but quickly on 
top of his laugh came his question: 

“ Are you afraid of death, Smardon?” 

“No more nor less than most men. 
Why?” 

“T suppose,” he said, “ it makes a dif- 
ference, eh, just what’s charged to a man’s 
account in life? Don’t look at me that 
way, Smardon! I’m thinking of Kittridge 
—Bill Kittridge. Romsey man—mate of 
mine. When I had the Sea Tramp—she 
was all her name implied—he shipped with 
me. Knocked around the world, handling 
any cargo that fell to our lot. We were 
loading on the Irish coast—Lough Swilly 
way—and were held up over a little cargo 
dispute. The Irish folk treated us white, 
and there were girls a plenty. Bill and I 
both had girls at home then, you under- 
stand, and we’d kept our distance of others. 

“We were to clear at daybreak one 
morning, and the night before it was just 
such a night as this—damnable moonlight, 
and a soft, dead, sticky atmosphere that set 
a man boiling. Bill came aboard just be- 
fore daybreak, and a woman with him to 
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see him off—a slip of a thing with a shawl 
about her head, standing there, white-faced, 
in the dead, stillness of a sticky dawn. I 
can see her now, Smardon, just as she stood 
there and waved. I didn’t question him, 
you understand —a man’s doings ashore 
are his own affair; but we had a bit of wind 
in the run across, and Bill got done-in by 
a falling spar. We buried him at sea. 
Four years later a woman came to Rom- 
sey, with a child of three, looking for a 
man called Shannon, who had shipped 
aboard the Sea Tramp, and whose child it 
was. I was at sea then, but they tell me 
when she learned that there was no Shan- 
non in Romsey, and never had been, she 
stood still for a moment. She’d taken all 
this while to scrape up enough to come and 
see why he never wrote, as he promised, 
and why her letters were returned by the 
post office. She looked at the men stand- 


ing there and staring at her, and she clasped 
the child to her breast and cried out aloud: 
“¢ *Tis a liar he was to me, and ’tis the 
beasts all men are!’ 
“ And then she fled from them. She had 
no money left, and there was the child, but 


some one gave her work, and she managed 
to make out after a fashion. People said 
her mind was going, Smardon. ‘Then one 
day I came home from sea. No one told 
me, and I came on up here to my wife. 
That was before Sylvia was born. In the 
morning I went for a walk on the beach, 
before breakfast, and on the way back I 
met the woman and her child just at the 
foot of the cliff, by the basin there.” 
The captain paused in his recital. He 
was sitting up now, breathing heavily, and 
the face of the man was full of horror. 
“Perhaps she—remembered—the skip- 
per of the Sea Tramp; but whether her 
mind was gone, or what, she fled from me, 
leaving the child. I tried to warn her that 
the tide was rising, and at the Gut it comes 
in powerful fast; but she fled as if I were 
a ghost. I had to hurry to save the child. 
I bade the child call her, and she came 
back; but. the tide was bad that day. Al- 
ready the basin was full and spouting foam, 
and I had to hold the child in safety above 
it. I called to the woman to beware as 
she clambered recklessly up, but she lost 
her balance, and the basin took her. I 
was helpless there with the crying child. 
You know how the sea comes snorting up 
the gut, and pounces on the basin, Well, 
I saw her clawing, clawing at the slippery 
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sides, sir, like a victim of a nightmare; 
and then a wave swept in, and she was 
gone!” 

The captain’s hands, talonlike, were 
stretched out as if to grasp the woman. 
Then he sank back and said dully: 

“Tt sucks them down and out, you know 
—the tide does when it races up the gut 
and through the basin.” After a pause, 
he added: “I took the child in, but she’s 
always been a wild thing, with no use at 
all for the men. When she grew to be a 
woman, and no man at all in her life, nor 
like to be, I thought maybe if she could 
meet more educated ones than our rough 
fellows here she might respond. I adver- 
tised, as you know. Damn that moonlight, 
Smardon! Shift me round a bit farther, 
will you?” 

I obeyed. 

“What do you think of a man like that 
—to give his name as Shannon, and to 
make promises as false as the name to a 
woman who trusted him?” 

“A beast!” I said, remembering the 
word of Nance Shannon. “ But why did 
he let her know he hailed from Romsey?” 

“A slip of the tongue,” said Dalbro 
slowly, “ has ruined many a trickster. A 
man’s never safe that way. His conscience, 
or something, makes him a babbling fool at 
times. Who’s coming there?” 

“Tt’s Neil and Sylvia, captain.” 

“ Sylvia’s a little idiot,” said Dalbro 
sharply. Then he laughed oddly. “ Her 
father’s daughter,” he said, “ and as crazy 
for men as Nance is against em!” 

He reverted to the old topic again. 

“They’ve called it Shannon’s Gut ever 
since. The village, you understand, cross- 
questioned me, as skipper of the Sea 
Tramp, so that I had to tell the story. 
There was an inquiry, too, about the wom- 
an. D’ye know, it’s got about since that 
her spirit haunts the gut? I figure it’s 
Nance, walking in her slesp, and some one’s 
seen her from the water. Good God, Smar- 
don, why do I stay here? That basin’s like 
a hungry mouth, trying to get her and me! 
There, leave me, Smardon, and forget my 
silly babbling. I’ve talked more than is 
good for me to-night!” 

I sought out Fryer. He was sitting on 
the living room couch, his head in his 
hands. He looked up, and saw me. 

“Women are fools,” he said. 

“Yes,” I assented dryly; “and they 
make still bigger fools of men!” 
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He read my knowledge in my eyes. 
“You saw?” he said slowly. 

“ By accident. It’s not fair to either of 
them to make love to both, Neil.” 

“ Love, nothing! The little fool threw 
herself at me. Blame the night partly— 
oh, and myself, if you like! I’ve given her 
a straight lecture on life. Lesson in it for 
myself, too. How’s the old boy?” 

“ Restless. He’s worried over Nance.” 

“So am I. Look here, Smardon, tell 
the cap not to worry to-night. He’s help- 
less, of course, with that game leg of his, 
but I’ve a notion to spend the night on the 
veranda, and he can bank on my looking 
after her if she does any of her sleepwalk- 
ing stunts again. I don’t feel like bed 
to-night.” 

I nodded, and, turning to go, fancied 
that the glowing eyes of Nance Shannon 
were staring out of the gloom. They van- 
ished, and I laughed at myself for letting 
my imagination run riot on this night of 
deadly moon-flecked madness. 


Vill 


At two o'clock there was a little stir in 
nature. A faint breeze rippled its way in- 
ward with the coming tide, and sleep came 
to us in the Dalbro house on the cliff. 
Even Neil Fryer, smoking interminable 
cigarettes on the veranda, dozed in his 
chair, to awake after a time with a start. 
The details of the strange sequence of 
events I can only give from my own slight 
first-hand knowledge, and from a careful 
later gathering of the facts. 

Fryer sat up with a little shiver, at the 
first touch of coolness following the almost 
tropical heat. Beyond the tennis court a 
figure moved slowly, with the mechanical 
movements of a sleepwalker. Fryer 
blinked himself fully awake to the reality 
of the apparition, drew on his discarded 
shoes, and followed. 

Almost as if conscious of this self-ap- 
pointed guardianship, Nance quickened her 
steps. As always, she headed directly for 
the precipitous descent to the basin, and 
her figure disappeared over the brow of 
the cliff. By the time Fryer reached this 
point, she had climbed down, with great 
agility, to the basin below. 

He followed with all possible caution, 
lest he should disturb her harmfully. The 
dull pounding of the surf outside the island 
mingled with the singular sound that gave 
individuality to the gut—the voice of the 
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tide, not lapping its way quietly in, but 
coming with an ominous, warning mono- 
tone and a recurrent roar, as if the under- 
tow sang its deadly song and each succes- 
sive wave the chorus. 

She stood on the beach now, dead white 
as it was in the moonlight. She was dressed 
in some stuff that appeared black. As she 
stood, she raised her arms, outstretching 
them toward the gut that took her mother; 
— the shadows weirdly kept pace with 

er. 

At first Neil Fryer stood transfixed. 
Then, to his amazement, she turned and 
held out her arms, as if she saw him and 
welcomed him. Overcome with the sight, 
his _— racing, he went to her upon the 
sand. 

Behind them the first wave found its 
way into the basin, and a second one, 
spouting feebly through the eastward notch, 
sucked its way out, with a rattle in the 
throat of the western one. Neil tried to 
get behind the girl, that he might gently 
urge her back to safety; but she retreated 
farther along the beach. In sudden des- 
peration he took her arm. It was firm and 
cold to his grasp, but she did not shrink, 
as was her wont, from the contact on her 
bare flesh. 

Then it was that the passions of the 
night possessed the man, and he forgot 
everything but that she was there, as beau- 
tiful as the night and as alluring. He took 
her in his arms, and she lay passive while 
he kissed her again and again; but sudden- 
ly her form became rigid in his embrace, 
and she leaped from him, turning upon him 
fiercely. 

“ Men are beasts!” she flashed. “ Even 
you! To-night—first with 4er—and now 
with me!” 

“ Nance!” he cried appealingly. 

She laughed, and the curl of her lip was 
there again. 

“No sleepwalker to-night, Neil Fryer,” 
she told him. “ The night you keep watch, 
Nance Shannon stays awake. You thought 
I didn’t hear you say that you would? So 
easily fooled, Neil Fryer? And you prom- 
ised to look after me, didn’t you? Thanks, 
but Nance Shannon can take care of her- 
self!” She glanced behind her. “If she 
cares to!” she added hissingly. 

He turned his thoughts from her at that, 
and drew a quick breath of alarm. She 
laughed again oddly. The rattle in the 


throat of the western notch had ceased 
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now. It was sucking through and spuming 
out too great a flood for that. 

** What does it matter?” she said. “ My 
mother went this way. And you? One 
less of you in the world to trouble women! 
You think I’m mad, Neil Fryer. Well, not 
that way. You came into my life, forcing 
your way where you were not wanted. No, 
keep away—or run, if you care so much 
for your life! You deceived me into think- 
ing you were not as other men, with their 
loves; and then you left me for er. I 
hate you, Neil Fryer! I hate myself for 
ever listening to you!” 

“Nance! Nance!” he cried. 
We must go at once!” 

“ Are you so afraid of death?” | 

“ No, but I want life, Nance, for you— 
with you—” 

“My mother went this way. Hers was 
the only love I ever knew. A mother’s love 
is true, but men’s is only passion! No! 
Keep away, I tell you, Neil Fryer, for you 
could hardly save yourself now, and if you 
lay finger on me I shall fight. Go, now, 
if you will. You’re strong, and there may 
be still a fighting chance.” 

“ And you?” 


“ Come! 


“My mother went this way.” 

He strode to her and took her arm firm- 
ly. She did not redeem her promise to 
struggle, for he smiled at her now, and 
there was tenderness, I fancy, in his eyes. 

“You mad, wild, Irish thing!” he said 


softly. “It’s too late now, Nance. 
There’s only death in the basin, and there’s 
not a foothold in the cliff elsewhere. I’ve 
often wondered how death would come to 
me at last. I’ve faced it before, but never 
so well as now. Nance, look at me! 
You’ve been a rare comrade while it lasted 
—but it’s love I wanted. Passion, you say 
—just passion? Listen, Nance Shannon! 
There’s five minutes at least left us. 
Though you are strong, I am a man, and 
stronger. I could have my way with you 
and take the sweetness of it while it lasts; 
but there’s more than passion to the love 
of a man—when it is love. It shall be as 
you say, whether I kiss you, Nance dear, 
before we go!” 

The strip of beach grew less. Behind 
them the basin was a foaming mass, a cer- 
tain death trap now. In Shannon’s Gut 
the tide runs fast. He looked at her. 

“It’s cowardly to wait for it by inches,” 
he said. “Shall we go and meet it, Nance 
Shannon?” 
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She looked at the awesome surge of the 
tidal water, with the declining moon eerily 
upon it. Then she straightened, turned to 
him, and nodded. He took her hand, as 
he might a child’s whom he was to lead 
through a dangerous place. 

She drew him to her. 

“ Kiss me first!” she said, and lifted her 
face to the man. 

IX 


I stoop on the beach by Shannon’s Gut 
at the dawn of the day, and in the slack of 
the tide and the gleam of the sunlight it 
shimmered—dquiet, beautiful, deceitful as a 
painted woman. In the basin a two-foot 
depth of water lay, and some small fishes 
played at tag in temporary captivity. Be- 
yond the gut, the rocky island that helps to 
shape its treacherous length rose in its gray 
barrenness. 

It seemed the memory of a horrid dream, 
yet not completely horrid, to think of the 
thing I had seen two hours before, when, 
from the cliff top, wakened by Sylvia to 
the fact that Nance had gone, I hurried out 
to find the tide in flood at Shannon’s Gut. 

Dalbro stood beside me now, suffering 
the torturing aftermath of the descent, and 
forgetting it in his agony of spirit. 

“ Tell me it again,” he pleaded. “ They 
stood just here, you say?” 

“* Just here, as near as I can judge from 
watching from above.” 

“ Aye, aye—and then they started out to 
meet it, hand in hand, and stopped, and, 
coming back—” 

“ They kissed, and so embraced until the 
water swirled about their feet.” 

“ Aye! And then, you say, they divest- 
ed themselves of most of their clothes?” 

I nodded, and the picture came strongly 
to mind. . 

“They stood like two young Olympians, 
half naked in the moonlight. Then, hand in 
hand, they went in to meet the rising tide.” 

Dalbro seated himself heavily on the 
slippery edge of the basin, and covered his 
face with his hands. 

“My daughter—Nance!” I heard him 
say. 

Boats tardily searched the gut, where 
last night there were none when needed 
most. The captain looked up, and saw me 
watching them. 

“No use!” he said dully. 
Gut does not return its dead. 
her out. We never found her.” 


SHANNON’S GUT 


“* Shannon’s 
It sucked 
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At noon they gave up the search. 
At sundown it was that old man Kit- 
tridge, grandfather of young Jack, came 
in from a solitary time of fishing, as was 
his wont now that his dotage made him 
querulous in any but his own company. 
He reported that he had seen what must 
have been a manifestation of the Kittridge 
spirit on the island yonder, in the dying 
light of day. 

They told him about Nance. 

“ *Twas the girl and her mother, then,” 
he affirmed. ‘“ Come to think on it, there 
were two of ’em—for I glimpsed ’em white 
and stark as you please.” 

Few paid much attention to this news, 
for was not the old man failing both in 
sight and in mind, and filling the vacancy 
with increased imagination? But young 
Jack Kittridge hurried up with word of it. 

The captain had sunk into a lethargy, 
from which even this rumor could not 
rouse him. 

“It was right,” said the lad, turning to 
me, and full of the pride of it; “it was 
right for a Kittridge to see the Kittridge 
spirits. Others searched the island, didn't 
they? But they saw nothin’!” 

At that the captain raised himself, and 
pointed a finger at the bearer of the news. 

“ Kittridge spirits—nonsense!” he cried, 
with a flare in his eyes. “ My woman and 
my daughter, I tell you—flesh of my flesh! 
Only a Dalbro could face the flood like 
that. It skipped a generation, the spirit 
of the Dalbros, but it’s there, in her. Go 
tell the village, Jack Kittridge, that if I 
take the pride I’ll bear the shame. Your 
uncle’s memory bore it long enough, for we 
buried Bill Kittridge at sea with no shame 
upon him save what I put from my own 
shoulders, that he might carry it to the 
depths with him. Go away—leave me!” 

- Open-mouthed, Jack Kittridge stared at 
the man. Then, recovering from his first 
dismay, he fed, so that if the pride of this 
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romantic scandal was to leave the house of 
Kittridge forever, he would personally sal- 
vage the pride of telling the news. 

_ As for me, I did not break in upon Dal- 
bro’s mood. He said, at last, calling me 
to him: 

“Did he say something about her—her 
spirit being seen again? Well, that’s al- 
ways been the story. Old man Kittridge is 
in his dotage, and yet—she was Irish, lad. 
She believed in things when I met her first 
up Lough Swilly way—in fairies, and 
spirits, and—men.” 

I said nothing, for my thought was rather 
with Nance than with the mother of Nance. 
It pleased me to think that the island could 
conceal more than ghosts, if they chose not 
to be seen in the light of day. I also 
thought that when night fell fully over 
Shannon’s Gut, I might borrow a boat and 
risk the passage. 

It was under covering of night that I 
ferried two cold, exultant spirits back 
across the Styx. I asked them how, when 
men declared no one could swim Shannon’s 
Gut in time of flood, the crossing had been 
made. 

“No one in Romsey,” said the woman 
proudly, “ until a man came!” 

He shook his head at that, smiling whim- 
sically. Gratefully he accepted a cigarette 
with fingers that were not quite steady. 

“You can lay it all, Smardon,” he said, 
“to the lips of a woman!” 

It was from those lips, because of the 
rightful pride in the heart of her, that I 
learned, months after, the full story of 
those few last moments on the beach. 

So we came in safety to the curiously 
formed rock basin where a mother and her 
daughter both met their destinies. I left 
the young Olympians to make the steep 
ascent together, while I sought the harbor 
with my borrowed craft, ere yet the treach- 
erous tide sang its song of death up Shan- 
non’s Gut. 








A GLEAM 


Wuere the wind has smitten the ocean’s breast, 
Through a rift of cloud, 






Like a torn gray shroud, 
Comes a gleam of gold from the west. 


It wanes on the water bleak and cold, 
Like the transient gleam 
Of love’s bright dream 

In a tragedy deep and old. 





William Hamilton Hayne 













The Buried Treasure 


THE RICH LEGACY THAT HENRY SOMERS BEQUEATHED TO 
HIS MOST HATED ENEMY 


By Howard Erickson 


N old man, bent and frail, in a tattered 
felt hat and work-worn clothes, 
stumbled along in the sparse oats. 

He leaned heavily on a maple stick clenched 
in a gnarled hand. Out of a gray face, 
deep-sunken eyes peered over the fields. 

It was a day of mirages. Distant scenes 
and objects loomed near at hand in the 
blue haze of a country morning. Shiny 
windmill towers and the red or white of 
farm buildings seemed to leap out of their 
vernal groves miles and miles away. 

Henry Somers paused, and his eyes rest- 
ed bitterly on the farmstead nearest in his 
vision. It stood amid the smiling green of 
fields and trees beside the highroad. With 
an envenomed light, those eyes roved from 
the prosperous home of Dan Griffith across 
his land, over a wide pasture bellied by a 
creek of flowing water, where tranquil cat- 
tle grazed. They swept along his neigh- 
bor’s thriving grain to a black expanse 
faintly crisscrossed with green lines of ris- 
ing corn. They lingered with a strange in- 
tensity upon a narrow strip of the cornfield 
beside the fence that marked the boundary 
between Griffith’s rich farm and his own 
unfruitful ground. 

Just across the fence from Somers was a 
tree that he had planted years and years 
ago, and underneath its branches was a 
stone he had placed there in the days of 
his youth and strength. Many and many 
a time he had sat beneath that tree when 
it was his; and often, since then, Griffith 
had sat there in Somers’s sight, as if in 
very spite of him. 

The long fingers clutched the stick as 
the old farmer noted, on Griffith’s land, a 
team of horses drawing a cultivator, with 
a husky young man bent over the sagging 
handles. Close behind swaggered a stout 
figure with a slight, girlish form at its side. 


The man with the cultivator drove on to- 
ward the boundary fence, and the two be- 
hind him paused amid the green of the 
corn. Somers’s jaundiced eyes centered on 
the bulk of Griffith with a glare of hate, 
then roved again along the strip. 

That piece of land had been his own, 
from the time when he came to the coun- 
try until his avaricious neighbor stole it. 

Griffith’s farm included the northwest 
quarter of this section. Somers’s eighty 
paralleled it to the east. There always had 
been some question about the boundary 
between the properties, for the stake mark- 
ing the half section corner at the roadside 
had been Jost. Then, one day, Griffith dis- 
covered the missing marker buried a dozen 
rods on Somers’s side of the old corner. 
He proceeded to erect a fence from this 
point to the southern end of the old line, 
and thenceforth it was the boundary. It 
gave Griffith a triangular strip of half a 
dozen acres at the expense of Somers. 

In his heart, the latter did not recognize 
this new line, for actual measurement of 
the two farms had long ago established that 
he had no more than his own; but he re- 
spected the fact of the other man’s pos- 
session. He had thought of destroying 
the fence some night, or of going to law 
about the matter, but he never did either. 
Instead, he submitted to the robbery, and 
saw his land, with the spreading maple and 
the stone beneath its boughs, pass into the 
hands of Griffith. 

From that time a hatred for his neighbor 
gnawed Somers’s heart—a hatred fanned 
by the other’s contemptuous, insulting 
manner. When they met alone at their 
farm border, or in the homes of neighbors, 
around threshing machines, at church, or 
in the stores and streets of their market 
town, Griffith taunted and bullied him. 
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Once, when Somers, in anger, scourged 
Griffith’s cattle from his corn, the infuriated 
owner, who was in his own field near by, 
ran to him in a rage, tore the lash from his 
hands, and gave him a terrific whipping. 

But, more than the stinging memory of 
insolence and blows, Somers treasured the 
bitterness of his stolen land. That strip 
was the best of his farm, for most of his 
remaining ground was swampy, and he 
could till but little of it with profit. 

To-day he stood, poking aimlessly in the 
straggly oats, and watched his neighbor 
cross the cornfield. Griffith came on to- 
ward the tree, turning about once or twice 
to wave his hand at a girl who was strolling 
in the opposite direction, fluttering her sun- 
bonnet in affectionate adieu. 

As Griffith drew near, he shouted bois- 
terously at Somers. He prided himself on 
being hearty with people, generally laugh- 
ing and talking in great good humor, though 
occasionally he would pass them in surly 
quiet, with hardly a nod or recognizing 
glance. Secure in his self-love, he did not 
feel that he had to exert himself to be po- 
lite to others unless it was his whim. 

Never did Somers see his enemy but 
venom filled him; and so it did to-day, as 
the big man yelled with careless joviality: 

“Hey, Henry! Come over here.” 

Griffith sat down with a sigh of fatigue 
on the stone, and crossed one pudgy leg 
over the other. He was dressed like a pros- 
perous “ gentleman farmer,” with a “ Sun- 
day suit,” a soft shirt, a white collar, and 
a tie. He held the stump of a dead cigar 
in the corner of his mouth. 

The elder man strode to the fence, his 
eyes fixed in a kind of fascination on the 
florid face with the thick red nose poised 
over the puffy brown mustache. Griffith’s 
small, hard eyes smiled out upon his wide 
green land. They strayed over the criss- 
cross of corn with a vast satisfaction, and 
roved contemptuously to the flat, poorly 
improved farm of Somers. 

“ Hell of a place you got!” he comment- 
ed, without taking the cigar from his lips. 
“ Wouldn’t have it if you’d give it to me!” 

“Don’t see why you don’t want it,” re- 
turned Somers, his face aflame with rage 
and wounded pride, his eyes not meeting 
Griffith’s, but fixed on the flowing chain 
strung across the wide stomach. “ You 
don’t seem to mind having my land there ” 
—indicating the strip. 
Griffith laughed loudly. 
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“TI took what I wanted,” he said. 
This gibe somehow got under Somers’s 
skin more than anything he had ever en- 
dured at his neighbor’s hands. 

For a moment there was silence. 

“ Kind of funny about Hans,” suddenly 
said Griffith. 

“ Funny, how?” returned the old man, 
a tremor running through him, for there 
was a sinister note in the other’s voice. 


II 


HANS JORGENSEN was an old man who 
had worked about on neighboring farms for 
many years, drinking up in winter what he 
earned in summer. A year or so ago he 
had gone to the old country, to claim a 
fortune which he said had been left him 
there. Early the last winter he returned, 
shabby and drunken, with the same old 
trunk that he had taken with him, carrying 
it on his shoulder from the railroad station, 
as he had borne it thither when going away. 
He shrugged his shoulders when people 
jokingly asked him about his inheritance. 

Uninvited, he stopped to visit Somers, 
and stayed the entire winter. He did no 
work, and paid nothing for board and lodg- 
ing, despite broad hints from his grudging 
host. He ate and loafed and drank, ap- 
parently having a little money, for every 
month or so he would offer a new twenty- 
dollar bill at the bootlegging drug store. 

One night, in the midst of a spree, he 
died in the haymow where he slept. It 
was supposed that he had taken a drink of 
liniment,’ which contained carbolic acid, 
evidently mistaking the bottle for his 
whisky flask, which he kept on the “ horse 
medicine ” shelf in the barn. 

They found in his clothes only the change 
from a recently broken twenty-dollar note. 
Search of his trunk revealed no money. 

Few felt grief at his passing, Somers least 
of all. The old farmer’s principal emotion 
was relief. He soon forgot Jorgensen. In- 
deed, he had hardly thought of the man for 
weeks, until this disturbing mention. 

“What do you mean, funny about 
Hans?” he questioned again, as his neigh- 
bor stared out over the green fields, silent, 
drawing on his dead cigar. 

At last Griffith took the stump from his 
mouth, and, turning to Somers, said: 

“ Well, it’s kind of funny he drank that 
stuff. Looks like somebody got a notion 
old Hans had a lot of money, and put the 
carbolic acid alongside his booze.” 








THE BURIED TREASURE 


Somers’s face went pasty white as the 
hard little eyes smiled into his. He felt 
a cold sweat standing out over his body. 

“T just got to thinking about it the other 
day,” the speaker went on, his eyes still 
smiling. ‘ You know Hans used to talk 
about an inheritance in the old country, and 
he seemed to have plenty of money to buy 
booze when he came back, the way he used 
to flash a twenty-dollar bill every once in a 
while. Probably he had a fortune in that 
old trunk of his, and somebody got wise 
to it—got Hans out of the way and took 
the money.” 

“ Well, you haven’t heard of anybody 
who got rich around here suddenly, have 
you?” demanded Somers, in a nervous at- 
tempt at defiance. 

With a short laugh, Griffith rose. 

“ Nobody’s going to be fool enough to 
advertise that they got Hans’s money until 
he’s been dead quite a spell. Say, Henry,” 
added the big man, a taunting gleam in his 
smiling eyes, “I guess I’ll come over and 
see you one of these days. I’ve been think- 
ing of it lately.” 

He walked away, while Somers went 
home in a panic, his head full of Griffith’s 


terrifying innuendo. Did his neighbor sus- 
pect him of killing and robbing Hans? Or 
was he just pretending suspicion to frighten 
Somers? 

In a daze, the old farmer took a hoe and 
returned to the oat field, to chop out mus- 


tard weeds. Automatically he slashed at 
the yellow parasites, his mind fixed on Hans 
Jorgensen. 

What if Griffith was right about the fel- 
low’s having money? He thought of those 
new twenty-dollar notes. It would be just 
like Hans, if he had got his fortune, to tell 
nobody. Probably he had the money 
changed, in New York, into big bills that 
would be easy to carry and keep concealed. 
Just like him, too, the stingy old devil, to 
hog every bit of it to himself, sponging on 
other people, just as he did when he was 
poor, spending nothing except for whisky, 
not even offering a drink of that to any- 
body else! 

If Hans had money, it was somewhere 
around here, hidden about the buildings or 
buried in the ground. It would be easy to 
find, and it would belong to Somers. Jor- 
gensen was gone, and had left it to him, 
though without intention. Yes, the money 
would be his, for it was on his place. 

He went on chopping mustard weeds, but 
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sometimes his hoe tore out whole roots of 
grain, so obsessed was he by the thought of 
the fortune. It must be a lot of money! 
Hans had once said that he would inherit 
about thirty thousand dollars. 

In rapt imagining Somers dug his hands 
into a fluffy, velvety pile of bank notes, 
feasting his eyes on their dazzling luster. 
After a lifetime of poverty, he would be 
rich. He was old, but not too old to get 
enjoyment out of wealth. 

He stared in abstraction over the green 
fields across the shining fence, and his gaze 
encountered a bulky figure swaggering 
about in Griffith’s corn. A terrible fear 
wrenched his heart at sight of that man, a 
nausea of disappointment. He recalled his 
neighbor’s ominous words a few hours be- 
fore—words of diabolical insinuation. He 
could not claim the money if he found it, 
for Griffith would tell everybody of his sus- 
picion, and the countryside would believe 
that Somers had brought about Jorgensen’s 
death to get his fortune. Even if he told 
about the treasure and did not claim it, 
who would hold him guiltless of the blood 
of Hans? 

He thought of making no search for the 
money, leaving it wherever Jorgensen had 
concealed it; but there was Griffith again. 
His covetous neighbor, already on the scent, 
would never rest until it had been discov- 
ered. For where could Jorgensen have 
hidden it, where could he himself hide it, 
that this man would not seek it out and 
find it? With a sinking heart he recalled 
Griffith’s threat to visit him. 

Suddenly Somers laughed aloud. Of 
course, Jorgensen never had any fortune. 

Then fear gripped him again. If there 
wasn’t any treasure, it would make no dif- 
ference to him. Griffith would insist that 
there was, and that Somers had made away 
with it and Hans. 

Instead of a blessing, this money was a 
curse—a curse, though it did not exist. If 
he could only turn this curse against his 
enemy! 

Buffeted about by his fears and passions, 
old Somers worked on long past noon. 
Hunger finally recalled his sense of time, 
and he left the field. 

Stamping past his unpainted shack, he 
entered the barn to feed the horses. Grip- 
ping the rungs with tense hands, he climbed 
the ladder to the haymow. With a quick, 
uneasy glance at the corner where Jorgen- 
sen’s blanket still remained, he picked up 
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a pitchfork and walked to where half a ton 
of musty hay was piled against the farther 
wall. He paused with his fork poised in 
air, his eyes roving from the hay to old 
Jorgensen’s blanket, and back to the hay 


again. 
Ill 


A Few nights later Somers was sitting 
beside his cold, empty stove in the kitchen, 
looking out of the window into a twilight 
of dripping rain. He sat on in the dark- 
ness, while the rain came down more heav- 
ily—sat there with a strange light in his 
weary, bitter eyes, a terrible smile on his 
face. 

Half an hour later, a man came down 
the ladder of Somers’s barn with old Jor- 
gensen’s blanket rolled up in a bundle and 
clutched tightly under an arm. He stepped 
nervously into the drenching downpour, 
peered cautiously about like a thief, flung 
a spade across his shoulder, and strode into 
the night and flood, a bent and sinister 
figure. 


Late the next day, when the cold, be- 
draggled clouds were driving across the sky 


after a torrent of rain had deluged the 
earth, Axel Jacobsen set out for Somers’s 
place, to return a sledge hammer that he 
had borrowed. This Jacobsen was a young 
blond giant who lived with his sister on the 
next farm to the south. He had work to 
do at home, and he knew that Somers had 
no immediate need of the sledge, but he 
had promised to bring it back that after- 
noon. Somebody had once spoken about 
his being a man of his word, and thence- 
forth Jacobsen took great pains to live up 
to the praise, making a virtue of always 
keeping his promise, even in trifles, where 
nobody cared whether he did or not. 

As he waded through the water to Som- 
ers’s door, he heard a groan within the 
house. He shoved the door open and saw 
the old man doubled up on the bed, in rain- 
soaked clothes and muddy boots. Somers’s 
features were distorted with pain. 

“T brought back the sledge,” announced 
the visitor. “I told you I would bring it 
back this afternoon.” 

Feverishly Somers stared into the dull 
blue eyes of his beef-faced neighbor. 

“T got caught in the rain last night,” he 
whispered. ‘ My rheumatism is so bad I 
couldn’t get up.” 

Jacobsen, a youth of few words and lit- 
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tle curiosity, asked no questions, but began 
to boil some coffee and prepare food for 
Somers, who ate and drank with difficulty. 
Then the young man went out to care for 
the stock. 

He returned to find Somers sitting on the 
side of the bed, his hands shaking, his face 
ghastly. Jacobsen grunted impatiently as 
the other quavered: 

“You are mighty good to me—always 
have been. I guess I ain’t got long to live, 
and I’d like to leave my property to you; 
only, you see—” 

The beef-faced youth silenced him with 
a gruff— 

“ Get back to bed and don’t talk. I'll 
come and see you to-night,” he added as 
Somers lay down on the rough couch. 
“I’m going home to call up the doctor.” 

“TI wish you would tell Griffith to stop 
in,” requested the sick man. 

Jacobsen nodded. From his house he 
telephoned to the physician and Griffith. 

Returning to Somers’s place, he found 
his portly neighbor sitting on the trunk be- 
side the bed. Griffith was joking and 
laughing, all affability and sympathy, a 
brandy bottle in one hand, while with the 
other he was holding a tablespoonful of the 
liquor to Somers’s blue lips. 

The man with the bottle scowled blackly 
as Jacobsen opened the door, but he did 
not vent his displeasure in words. Once 
when Jacobsen shut a prowling horse of 
Griffith’s in his yard, to hold until the dam- 
age it had done to a cornfield had been paid 
for, the animal’s owner raced after it in a 
fury, cut the fence wires, and started to 
drive it off. Jacobsen went to his house, 
got his shotgun, and chased his neighbor all 
the way home, firing charges of birdshot 
into his legs. Griffith still carried some of 
the shot there. After that episode, he had 
always treated the young man politely. 

Each evening, now, Jacobsen could see 
him stalking across the fields to visit Som- 
ers, sometimes stopping to rest beneath the 
maple tree near the farm boundary. Sev- 
eral times he noted his wide-stomached 
neighbor in the Somers barns and sheds, 
taking care of the stock, saw him emerging 
from the storm cave, or observed him busy 
about the house, putting it in order. 

“My, but you are good to me!” sighed 
Somers, as Griffith poured him out a table- 
spoonful of brandy on the third of these 
= “We haven’t always been friends, 
either.” 
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“Christ tells us to forgive,” was the 
response. 

“ T want to tell you about the property. 
I haven’t any relatives to leave it to,” said 
Somers, his feverish eyes bright, the shadow 
of a hideous smile on his wasted face. 

“Yes, yes, Henry,” encouraged Griffith. 

This was the first time he had brought 
the sick man so near the point, though he 
had hinted broadly about the money he 
suspected Somers to have stolen. 

“T had a lawyer come out with the doc- 
tor this afternoon,” went on Somers, “ and 
I made my will. I am going to leave you 
my farm.” 

He paused, as if choking, while the visi- 
tor leaned forward, triumphant cupidity in 
the hard, smiling eyes. He had got around 
the flabby fool by jollying him, as he knew 
he would! He hadn’t even found it nec- 
essary to suggest the will. He didn’t care 
so much about the land, though that was 
something. It was old Hans Jorgensen’s 
money that he wanted. 

He listened for information about the 
treasure. Looking into the burning eyes 
of the man on the bed, he could see that it 
was coming. 

“TI got Hans’s money,” whispered the 
old farmer. 

“ Did you kill him?” 

“* No—he took the carbolic acid by mis- 
take; but later I found the money in the 
barn, hidden in an old felt boot in the 
hay.” 

“ How much?” 

“ About thirty thousand dollars.” 

“In twenty-dollar bills?” 

“ Some twenties, but mostly hundreds,” 
replied Somers, a vague smile flitting 
across his face. “ All wrapped in little 
bundles, with heavy rubber bands around 
them—soft, shiny, yellow bills!” 

“How do you know there was thirty 
thousand dollars?” demanded _ Griffith, 
glancing stealthily over his shoulder. “‘ Did 
you count it?” 

Somers nodded. 

“Ts it still there—in the barn?” whis- 
pered Griffith, his face bent over the blue 
lips. 

“ No—I took and hid it somewhere else.” 

“ Where?” 

Somers did not answer. His eyes closed. 
He was caught in a fit of choking. The 
distracted Griffith, in his fear, could almost 
hear the death rattle. He shook the sick 
man roughly. 
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“ Henry, where did you put it?” 

The door opened, and Jacobsen’s blank 
face appeared. 

“ He’s pretty near gone,” mumbled Grif- 
fith, rising and stepping back from the bed. 

He stood for a moment gazing at the 
yellow, cadaverous face. Then he stepped 
outside to the pump, for a drink of water. 
His pulses pounded with exultation, and he 
could hardly keep from whistling with ex- 
cess of joy. That thirty thousand dollars 
was his already! He could get the old im- 
becile, before he died, to tell him where it 
was. Anyhow, it wouldn’t take him long 
to find it. 

Meantime Jacobsen sat down on the side 
of the Somers’s bed. The old man’s eyes 
opened, and he said in a husky voice: 

“ Jacobsen, I am leaving my farm to 
Griffith. I was going to let you have it, 
but he’s been awful good to me lately.” 

Jacobsen shrugged his indifference. 

“ Hell, I’ve got more land now than I 
can afford! Why should I want yours? I’m 
not raising frogs!” 

“ Say, Jacobsen,” went on Somers, his 
voice coming in little gasps, “I want you 
to promise me something.” He paused, 
and whispered: “ Is he gone?” 

Jacobsen nodded. 

“ He’s outside.” 

Somers’s hand crept into the pocket of 
his shirt, and drew forth a crumpled letter, 
which he held out to the young man. 

“TI want you to promise me to give this 
letter to Griffith when he comes to die,” 
he panted. 

“ T may not be around where he is then,” 
grumbled Jacobsen, who, though he prided 
himself on keeping promises, was reluctant 
to make them. 

“Promise to give it to him if you are 
around where he is,” begged old Somers, 
still holding out the letter in his withered 
hand. “ Give it to him when he comes to 
die, and not till then.” 

“Tl give it to him if I’m anywhere 
around,” agreed Jacobsen, without enthu- 
siasm, taking the missive and putting it in 
his pocket. 

“T wouldn’t trust it to anybody else but 
you,” continued Somers, struggling for 
breath. “ They would read it, but I know 
you won’t, because you always mind your 
own business, just like you always keep 
your word.” 

Jacobsen’s dull eyes shone with flattered 
pride. 
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Griffith reéntered the room, saw Somers 
conscious and speaking, and hurried over 
to him. Jacobsen rose to his feet and went 
outside. 

Griffith knelt beside the bed, as if in 
prayer, and seizing a shoulder of the man 
on the bed, shook it violently, whispering 
hoarsely: 

“ Where did you hide Hans’s fortune?” 

“ On my land,” came the answer. 

The greed-crazed creature above him 
shook the wasted frame still more fiercely, 
but the trembling lips spoke no words, 
though the bitter eyes blazed into Griffith’s 
with a consuming flame. 


IV 


Somers died without telling the hid- 
ing place of the fortune. 

Taking immediate possession of the place 
as executor, Griffith scarcely waited until 
the old man was cold in his grave before 
beginning his search. He went through the 
house from cellar to shingles. He ran- 
sacked every nook and corner of the other 
buildings, tearing up the floors and exca- 
vating under them. He explored the storm 
cave, and burrowed about in the most like- 
ly places in the grove. Nearly every eve- 
ning and most of his Sundays he spent 
thus, spade in hand. 

He did not find the money. 

Though disappointed, he was not dis- 
couraged. If he did not discover it at first, 
he would come upon it later. 

As Jacobsen watched his neighbor dig- 
ging, he thought of the letter that Somers 
gave him, and wondered if it had anything 
to do with the treasure that Griffith was 
hunting. But what if it had? Somers had 
intrusted it to him as a man who minded 
his own business, and who never broke his 
word, to keep unopened until he could de- 
liver it, if he was anywhere around, to Grif- 
fith when he came to die. 

Of course, if he believed in the story of 
the buried money, he would have been 
tempted to read the letter, with the idea 
that it might tell where the money was, 
and might enable him to get it from under 
Dan Griffith’s nose; but Jacobsen didn’t 
believe the foolish story. If there had been 
any treasure, Somers would have told him; 
so he let the missive lie undisturbed in the 
trunk where he had placed it on the day 
when the old man gave it into his hands. 

Griffith didn’t say much about the object 
of his quest, but he let it be known that 
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money brought from the old country was 
hidden somewhere on the farm Somers had 
left him. Some people scoffed, declaring 
that he was crazy, but most took the view 
that he knew what he was about. 

“ Griffith is no fool,” ran their comment. 
“ He'll find what he is looking for.” 

“Smart fellow, to get Somers to leave 
him his property!” 

“ He wouldn’t take all the trouble he did 
with the old crank just for his no-good 
farm.” 

The neighbors volunteered to help, but 
Griffith roared refusal of all their offers. 
He did not even call upon his son or his 
hired men, doing it all by himself—the first 
sustained, heavy labor he had performed in 
years. He trusted nobody, and he could 
not bear to have any one but himself un- 
earth the money. 

He dug on in his odd hours, through the 
summer and fall, heedless of the calluses 
on his hands and the aches in his stooped 
back and shoulders, indifferent to the scorn 
or curious approval of his fellows. Undis- 
mayed by finding nothing, he dug on and 
on with unfaltering persistence. Even 
when the ground froze over, he did not 
stop, but broke the surface with a pick, 
for the spade to follow. He kept on until 
the earth was frozen solid for a depth of 
several feet, and the snow was piled over 
the land for the long, hard winter. 

In the spring he began again.’ He no 
longer contented himself with the fag ends 
of the day or week. More and more he 
devoted his whole energies to delving for 
the treasure, putting in whole days at a 
time, and working until late in the night. 

He was digging in the fields now, having 
covered every foot about the grove and 
buildings. 

Sentiment had changed. People who had 
said “Dan Griffith knows what he’s do- 
ing,” now shared the belief that he was 
losing his mind. His wife, always a sickly, 
flighty creature, begged him to abandon 
this wild-goose chase and attend to his neg- 
lected farm. His son and daughter, en- 
thusiastic at first and later indulgent, grew 
disgusted and alarmed. 

Influenced by public opinion, and some- 
what disheartened, too, by continued fail- 
ure, Griffith gave up the search. Perhaps 
everybody was right, and old Somers had 
been crazy. He went back to farming, im- 
mersed himself in work, and stuck to it 
heroically for days, weeks, months. 
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His family and neighbors believed his in- 
sane obsession gone; but always in the cor- 
ner of his brain dwelled the idea of the hid- 
den fortune. Greed, the ruling passion of his 
nature, drove the possessed man back to 
the vision of the buried money. 

One autumn morning he hitched his 
horses to the plow. He knew he should go 
to work on his home land, but something 
impelled him to direct his course toward 
the Somers farm. In imagination, he saw 
the glittering share uprolling a golden 
stream of shining bank notes. He felt the 
velvety softness of the yellow bills in his 
quivering hands. 

At noon he did not return, and his dis- 
turbed wife sent her daughter to look for 
him. The girl found the plow and horses 
standing in the stubble, while the driver 
was spading up the ground, his face set, in 
his eyes a feverish intensity. 

So Griffith resumed his hunt for the 
money—resumed it in spite of pleas and 
tears and ridicule, giving all his time to the 
overmastering task. 

Day by day he delved across the land, 
without unearthing any trace of old Som- 
ers’s buried thousands. How could he 
waver, when perhaps just a few feet from 
his spade lay the alluring treasure? 

At times he would lose heart and aban- 
don his futile efforts, as he had abandoned 
them before, struggling desperately to cen- 
ter his attention on the neglected work of 
his farm; but, like the incurable addict of 
a drug, he would stumble back into tempta- 
tion. His impulses to reform grew weaker 
and more infrequent. His periods of absti- 
nence from treasure seeking became shorter 
and farther apart. 

Time passed, days, weeks, months, and 
years flew by, and Griffith forgot every- 
thing but the lure of the buried money. 
His property, his land and buildings, with- 
out management or care, were going to the 
devil. The fields, half tilled and full of 
weeds, grew more barren year by year. 

Hired men shunned or left his employ. 
His son, overworked, with no one to advise 
or help him, slunk away more and more 
frequently to town, drinking and carousing. 
Griffith’s wife, a nervous wreck, did not 
leave her bed. His daughter, dearer to 
him than wife or son, was eating out her 
heart in bitterness. The young man she 
was to have married had jilted her, con- 
vinced that her father’s wealth was crum- 
bling with his mind. 
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Griffith himself, bent, shabby, frowzy, 
dirty, his eyes haunted by frenzy, dug on 
and on, not even returning to his home at 
night. He slept in the old shanty, now a 
rat-infested ruin, cooking and eating his 
meals in miserable seclusion, digging, ever 
digging, day in and out. 

Impatient at his slow progress, he plead- 
ed with his son, his hired men, and his 
neighbors to help him; but they would not 
—none of them save Jacobsen, who now 
and then, when he had nothing to do at 
home, would come to dig with Griffith, who 
paid him for his work. 

And so, alone or with Jacobsen, Griffith 
= his spade up and down old Somers’s 
and. 

Even in winter, when he could not dig 
because of the frozen earth and the mighty 
banks of snow, he did not rest. He paced 
the floor by day, scheming out a way to lo- 
cate the fortune, while at night he often 
sat smoking on the edge of the bed in 
sleepless calculation. 

Each spring he resumed his furious quest, 
frequently retracing his excavating course 
in fear lest he might have overlooked a foot 
of soil. Half a dozen times he dug through 
the grove and around the tumbling build- 
ings. He did not find what he sought so 
madly, but he was not disheartened for 
long. After wavering for a time, he would 
again press on, ever bearing in his heart 
the hope that the next thrust of the spade 
would touch the treasure. Had not old 
Somers said that it was hidden on his land? 


V 


TEN years had passed since Somers died, 
leaving behind the doubtful legacy of treas- 
ure to his avaricious neighbor. It was a 
quiet day in autumn, and Dan Griffith was 
sitting on the stone beneath the maple tree 
that Somers had planted so long before. 

Griffith was not digging to-day. His 
spade stood with its handle leaning against 
the tree. He was weary, resting his worn 
body, and watching the slow Jacobsen ap- 
proach. More than once in recent time, 
Griffith had sat there exhausted, too tired 
to continue his discouraging task—sat there 
consumed with impatience as he watched 
Jacobsen leisurely digging. 

“ He might be digging for potatoes, the 
big, lazy devil, and not a fortune!” Grif- 
fith had often mumbled to himself, as in 
his heart he cursed the sluggard. 

Jacobsen worked on with the stolid in- 
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difference of fate, never eager or excited, 
never hurrying; and his employer had not 
dared to upbraid him. Griffith had to 
coax and beg to get him to come and dig 
at all. 

Griffith was another creature from the 
sleek, ruddy-faced, well-dressed, smart-ap- 
pearing “ gentleman farmer” who had sat 
here talking across the fence to Somers a 
decade before. He looked not merely ten, 
but twenty-five or thirty years older. 
Clothes that once had bulged with his puffy 
bulk hung loosely on his wasted, bony 
frame. The skin of his: face sagged in 
shriveled, wrinkled folds. His florid color 
had turned to a sallow, deathly hue, and 
his black hair had become white. 

But the eyes, weary and bitter, still 
glowed with the greedy flame that had 
burned in them years and years before, 
when he surveyed with lustful pride this 
strip of stolen ground. To-day they had 
no time for the stolen acres— acres now 
covered with stunted corn and grown about 
with thistles and parasite grass. They did 
not rove over the rest of his land, which 
was in the same wretched, abused condi- 
tion—ill farmed, overrun with weeds, mort- 
gaged to the last dollar it could bear. 

The farm home stood a ruin. Where 
once bright-painted, snug structures rose in 
pride, drab, shambling sheds sprawled 
against the mournful sky. Scrawny cattle 
wandered in red grass where in times past 
sleek kine had grazed. 4 

Griffith’s eyes had no time for barns, or 
stock, or any of the shadowy shells of the 
things that had delighted his swinish heart 
in days agone. They were bent on what he 
then had scorned—old Somers’s land, now 
his own, and hiding somewhere a treasure 
which he still believed would requite him 
for all his toil and sacrifice and agony, for 
all the piled up hell of bootless years. 

Though at times he had doubted, he did 
not longer doubt that finding the money 
would make up for all what seeking it had 
cost him. 

The cost! Griffith shuddered with reali- 
zation of that cost. His property was slip- 
ping from him. Already, in anticipation, 
he saw over it the gesture of the sheriff’s 
hammer. The only thing he had left un- 
pledged, the one thing he had never put in 
pawn, was the land in which the buried 
treasure lay. 

The cost! 
neighbors, lost his old self-love. 





He had lost the esteem of his 
His wife 
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was dead, her heart broken by this hunt 
for treasure, broken by the trouble he had 

brought to all of them, by the wreck of 
— fortunes, their happiness, and their 
ves. 

His son, because of him, from a steady, 
hard-working youth had become a drunkard 
and a bum, working now and then for 
money to buy whisky. And his daughter! 
Cast aside by the man she loved because 
of her father’s fatal greed, the girl had left 
home in wanton, desperate spite, and had 
gone out to work for strangers. A daugh- 
ter of Dan Griffith a common hired girl! 
Flung alone and friendless into a world of 
temptation and evil, with never a word from 
her, who knew to what worse fate she might 
not have come? 

Sitting on the stone beneath the maple 
tree, Griffith for a moment buried his face 
in his hands and sobbed in a broken man’s 
despair; but again, as before, borne along 
by the madness in his blood, he put aside 
all else but thought of riches, and sum- 
moned the dregs of his strength to find the 
treasure. 

Jacobsen had at last arrived on the spot 
where he had left his spade to go home for 
his midday meal. He was poking aimless- 
ly about in the dirt near the fence, digging 
now, as always, just as if he were digging 
for potatoes instead of for a fortune. 

Griffith had noted an added sluggishness 
and indifference about the man during the 
last few days, since he had been unable to 
pay Jacobsen each night, as he had always 
managed to do before. He feared he could 
not prevail on the other, in his stubborn, 
hateful humor, to labor much longer. No- 
where could he turn for money. Nobody 
would consider helping him, except Jacob- 
sen, and Jacobsen was about to desert him. 

Weakened, exhausted, broken down, he 
could not drive a spade into the perverse, 
rebellious earth. He thought of the buried 
treasure, thought of its velvety softness, 
sensed the languorous feel of it in his trem- 
bling hands, feasted his eyes on its glorious 
luster. 

He knew the money would soon be 
found. Why, perhaps it was close to the 
spot where Jacobsen was digging now! 

The sluggard sank the steel a few inches 
with the heel of his boot, relaxed, and 
leaned sleepily on the handle, his wide face 
showing rosy in the sunlight. 

A spasm of fury shook Griffith at sight 
of the lazy devil loafing there, when per- 
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haps the treasure lay right beneath his 
spade. He rose unsteadily to his feet, 
screamed horribly, and sank upon the rock, 
a writhing, huddled form. 


VI 


THe man with the spade heard the 
scream, and, as much as it was in his na- 
ture to hurry for anything, he hurried to 
the prone and gasping creature. One look 
at the ghastly face and glassy eyes told 
Jacobsen that the treasure seeker’s time 
was near at hand. 

He tore loose Griffith’s shirt collar and 
dragged him into the partial shade of the 
tree, with his head against the trunk and 
his body half lying, half reclining, on the 
stone. He bathed his face from the jug of 
water they kept beside the tree to slake 
their thirst. He gave him a drink, and 
ran home to telephone a doctor and to get 
horses and buggy to take the sick man to 
his home. 

Reaching his own place, Jacobsen told 
his sister to call the physician, and then 
hitched a team to a vehick. As he was 
about to climb into the seat, the dying 
words of old Somers—words that slumbered 
in his mind for years—echoed in his ears: 

“Give this letter to Griffith when he 
comes to die.” 

He trotted back into the house, took a 
yellowed missive from his trunk, and, dash- 
ing into the buggy, whipped his horses at 
a gallop to where Griffith lay. His sister 
was amazed at the spectacle of him in such 
excited haste, even in a time of death. 

The dying man was sprawled where Ja- 
cobsen had left him, his eyes staring blank- 
ly over the field of stunted corn. The 
younger man drew the crumpled envelope 
from his pocket. 
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“ Just before old Somers died, he told 
me to give you this when you came to die,” 
he said. 

Griffith sat up, his eyes and his blood 
aflame. 

“ Tell me what it says,” he commanded. 

Jacobsen tore open the envelope, pulled 
out a sheet of paper, and read these words: 


Griffith, the money is buried under the stone 
beside the tree on my land that you stole. 


The old man flung back his head, the 
weight of time and woe and failure tum- 
bling from his squaring shoulders. He 
sensed the languorous feel of the treasure 
and saw its glorious yellow, as he had 
sensed and seen it time on time throughout 
the Jong years of seeking. 

He stumbled to his knees, seized the 
heavy rock, and dragged it from its place— 
a feat impossible to him except in his de- 
lirium. Clambering to his feet, he grasped 
the spade standing against the tree, and be- 
gan digging furiously. Up 

After a few spadefuls of earth, the sharp 
blade struck a substance that gave forth 
a vague thud. The next moment the steel 
emerged with pieces of rotting cloth cling- 
ing to its edge. 

The frenzied man thrust his bare hands 
into the dirt and pulled out an old felt 
boot. As it appeared, it burst in pieces, 
and a mass of faded bank notes scattered 
over the upturned earth. 

Like a wave of tarnished gold, the money 
lay in the sunshine that gleamed through 
the thinning foliage—lay and fluttered 
there in smooth, decaying splendor. 

Griffith plunged his hands into the pile, 
gently caressing its damp and moldering 
softness. Then, with a terrible cry, he fell 
face down upon the treasure—dead. 





WAKING 


I saw the dimly gathering daylight gleam; 
The risen sun was on me, and from sleep 
I lifted slowly up the tides of dream; 
I roused me as a diver lifts from deep 
To deep, slow drifting through great waters green, 
Where many an uncouth flitting shape is seen, 
To burst at last into an infinite sky, 
His limbs so free that he can almost fly. 
Mounting to wider being, larger breath, 
Is it not thus that I shall wake, at death? 
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N his way from Monte Carlo to San Remo, where he is staying, Andrew Torpichen has 
two adventures. first is a violent brawl with a stranger—named Prince Kurokin, as 
he learns later—who needlessly insults him. The second is a meeting with a ragged Russian 

refugee, who begs Torpichen to help him to get into Italy, as the frontier guards have barred 

him out. Andrew refuses, but on reaching San Remo he finds that the vagabond has accom- 
panied him, having hidden himself under a pile of rugs in Torpichen’s car while the owner’s 
back was turned. 

The next day he sees this same fellow go to the gate of a villa in San Remo and give the 
butler a small package—“ for your master,” the vagabond says. Torpichen also encounters the 
lady of the villa, a mysterious blond woman who, from their first meeting, seems to hold him 
under some strange spell. It is a disturbing fascination, for Andrew is engaged to be married; 
and Betty Demdyke, his fiancée, is soon to visit his aunt, the Princess Castelmare, at San Remo. 

Hugh Forbess, a young Englishman who admires Betty, and does not know of her engage- 
ment, brings his yacht into the harbor. When the princess tells him of the girl’s betrothal to her 
nephew, an old friend of hers, a fine old Jesuit priest, once known to the world as the Baron 
Testevi, takes Forbess to his chalet on the hill above the town, to find consolation in this quiet 















retreat. 
VI 


T was in Torpichen’s destiny to learn 
that one may love one woman and 
yet— 

Where he broke off was at the thought 
of Betty Demdyke. Of course he loved 
her. The mere mention of her name 
warmed his heart. He called up her young, 
glad face, her gentle eyes, with the dear 
brown light in them, her youth and lovable- 
ness. Of course he loved her. He had 
never really wanted any one else in all his 
life—just Betty. 

And she loved him. It was a wonderful 
moment when she came into his arms and 
gave him her lips—tremulous and fragrant 
as rose leaves—and told him that she loved 
him. They should have gone away that 
day, been married in some swift, quiet way, 
and fled into a wilderness with their love 
and their happiness. 

What right had the old dragons of life to 
bid them wait? Because Betty was so 
young? Well, that was why Torpichen 
loved her. He loved her youth—Betty’s 








fragrant youth—with all the fire of his own 
young years. Why wait? 

This year of probation—what was it do- 
ing to him? Something had thrust itself 
into his life—something that was whisper- 
ing to him vaguely of unknown peaks 
gleaming with fire, of unknown depths black 
with turmoil and temptation—a dangerous 
thing! They should not have sent him 
away from Betty’s little hands, and her 
youth and lovableness. 

Of course he loved her! It was that 
which had driven him from his aunt’s din- 
ing room the other night, when they began 
prattling about her. He hated the sound 
of her name on that fearsome old woman’s 
lips. It was sacrilege; and the others— 
that chap Forbess—no, it was more than 
he could endure. It had driven him out of 
the room, out of the house. 

Of course he loved Betty! Oh, if she 
would only come! Still another day to 
wait—two days—a week! 

Even as he told himself these things, re- 
peating them again and again, so that no 
doubt of their truth might find a lurking 
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place in his mind, Torpichen knew that he 
was lying. If he knew that he loved Betty, 
he also knew that— 

Aye, it was coming on him again! It 
came when he was awake, when he was 
asleep, when he was alone, when he hid 
himself in a crowd—the vision, precise, in- 
sistent, of the blond woman with her laugh- 
ing mouth and equivocal eyes, her long 
blond body and the metallic hair streaming 
mo it. For the hundredth time he damned 

er. 

Who was she, anyway? 

He knew the sort of thing she was. The 
theologians who had their part in educating 
him had taught him that she was sin—a 
golden-haired sin to be shuddered away 
from—a beautiful sin, when seen from 
without, because it was garmented with 
silk and perfume and trailing hair and 
laughter; but underneath were leprosy and 
fetid flesh. 

With a spasm of anger he cursed the 
= who had brought this evil into his 
ife. 

Perhaps he spoke half aloud. Some one 
in a doorway cackled. It was a dwarf, 
hammering the heel of a shoe, held between 
his knees. His head was huge and dirty, 
and scarred with smallpox—a symbol of 
evil! 

“I’m seeing it everywhere,” Torpichen 
muttered. 

He found that he was in the old town. 
His feet had brought him to this refuge, 
away from the people he knew; but even 
here the blond woman haunted him and 
evil faces mocked him. 

He was standing in front of the old Can- 
celleria. ‘There, too, evil things glared at 
him. They were on the ancient doorway— 
monsters, grotesque birds and dolphins, bat- 
tered angels with wings—all the pathetic 
exfoliations of stone by which the piety of 
the Middle Ages sought to constrain inani- 
mate matter to the action of grace. 

An inscription caught his eye, and he 
puzzled it out, getting the sense of the 
Latin: 

Cornu bos capitur—voce ligatur homo. 


“ As an ox is taken by the horn, so a 
man is tied by a voice.” 

What, tied by a voice? It must mean 
some kind of a spell. Perhaps the word 
hints at witchcraft. 

Torpichen had heard a voice like that— 
a voice of sorcery and laughter; but neither 


that voice nor any other would he follow— ~ 
s an ox is led by a rope. He was master — 
of himself and his pride and his love; and ~ 
Betty was coming—in a day, in two days! — 
Betty was coming, and all would be as it ~ 
was before in a world of peace made beau- 
tiful by her love. Betty was coming! 

It was at that moment and no other that 


his destiny once more took him in hand. ~ 


His love and pride, and the self-mastery of ~ 


which he was boasting even then, faded out 7 


like ghosts. 
He heard the voice, and the blond wom- | 
an came to him. Out of what dark street — 


she came he did not know. She wore a ~ 


pale dress of gray, that glittered with points ~ 
of silver or steel. As she came toward him, 
she seemed to ripple and shine all over— ~ 
like a grayling, he thought, swimming slow- 
ly up stream. 


Thus she-came toward him in a noise of ~ 


silk and silver. He noticed that first, and 
the picture she made, with the flaring para- — 
sol of rose and amber forming a background — 
to her uplifted face. ‘Then he saw that — 
she was very pale. He took off his hat, but © 
did not speak. 

“I thought it was you,” she said, “so I 
came back.” 

The voice was not so clear as he remem- 
bered it. There were dull tones in it. 

“T did not see you at all. I was looke ~ 
ing at these things,” and he glanced at the © 
stone monsters. 

“You have not been nice to me, Mr, 
Torpichen!” 

“You know my name?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ And yours?” 

She gave no heed to the question. 

“A week ago—eight days—” 

“T know!” Torpichen interrupted. 

“ Why have you not come to see me?” 

“There were so many reasons why I 
should not go to see you, and only one rea- 
son why I should go!” 

“T don’t care about the others. Tell me 
the one reason.” 

“Tt is the least important of them all.” 

She turned away a step or two, hesitated, 
and then said, without looking at him: 

“You dislike me very much?” 

“ No.” 

“ Then tell me,” she persisted, “ the one 
reason—why you should not have come, I 
mean.” 

“The only reason I had was that I— 
wanted to go.” 
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“ And you wouldn’t?” 
a“ No.” 

She came close to him, smiling a little. 
Her eyes were equivocal. He saw a faint 
light of triumph in them. 

' “Since you have told me that, I do not 
' care,” she said in her old light way, and, 
' as she spoke, the color rose in her face. 
' “One doesn’t like to think one has been 
I am glad I 





- merely forgotten, does one? 
' came back when I saw you!” 
_ Had he resisted? Now, at least, his re- 
sistance was dead. The glamour had fallen 
- upon him. He answered her smile. 

' “Come!” she whispered, and touched 
his arm. 

A few steps brought them to the Piaz- 
zetta dei Dolori and the poor church of 
Santa Brigitta. There was sunlight there. 
On the steps of a shop opposite the church 
sat a woman, suckling a fat, half naked 
child. She looked up and smiled at them 
with Latin sympathy, for she could see 
that they were happy. The girls drawing 
water in the little square — black-haired 
girls in reds and blues—laughed and shout- 
ed “ Buona fortuna!” as they do when 
lovers pass. 

“Tt is like the East,” she observed 
vaguely. 

She was holding her parasol like a cane, 
and picking her way down the cobblestone 
street with infinite care. 

“How did you ever get up here?” he 
asked. 

“ Oh, I just followed,” she replied calmly. 

“Followed? Do you mean you fol- 
lowed me?” 

“Now you have something to think of, 
haven’t you? You might help me down. 
These stones are awfully rough!” 

The street had become a sunless tunnel. 
A woman with a wine cask on her head 
passed them. Then they were brushed 
aside by a mule hidden in a load of hay. 
They took refuge in a doorway, and a lean 
brown goat squeezed a way out between 
them and went soberly up the street, to 
deliver her milk at the shop. 


The blond woman laughed and was 
happy. 

“Oh, it’s delightful!” she exclaimed. 
“ My dress is in ribbons—and this vile 
road!” 

“Tt is better below,” he assured her, 
helping her down the rugged street. 


There were stone arches overhead, and 
gay rags hung from the high windows. As 
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if summoned by her laughter, a procession 
of black-eyed children, grinning and silent, 
followed them, seemingly inventing some 
new and fearful game. 

“ Do you see that man?” she asked sud- 
denly. “ There!” 

They had come out into the Via Palma. 
Farther on was a bridge witha little iron 
railing, and in front of it the wide door of 
a smithy. Just within the door the smith 
stood, in the shower of sparks that rose 
from the white iron he was beating on the 
anvil. He was naked to the waist. On his 
head dangled a red woolen cap, and a 
leather apron hid his legs. He loomed up 
in the light from the forge, a powerful ani- 
mal, his naked hide glistening with sweat, 
his bold eyes staring at them, but resting 
chiefly on the woman. 

“T would like to be that man,” she said, 
and drew Torpichen nearer to the smithy, 
with a guiding pressure of his arm. “Oh, 
I should like to be that man! I should 
like to swing that hammer, and swing it 
and swing it, and bring it down like that! 
I should like to beat iron! Oh, the splen- 
did brute!” 

Her frank admiration called the fellow 
out of the forge. He thrust his naked 
torso through the door, and flashed a smile 
of red lips and white teeth at her. 

“ Ah, the beautiful lady!” he exclaimed 
boldly. 

She laughed with pleasure. 

“ Wait, beautiful one!” he cried. “ Do 
not go until I give you good fortune!” 

In spite of Torpichen’s sulky impatience, 
she waited while the man went into the 
smithy and came again, holding in his huge 
paw a tiny donkey shoe, worn thin and 
shining on the stony roads. He gave it to 
her with deference, and then straightened 
up and stared her in the face, reading there 
her admiration for his strength and vitality. 
Indeed he might have been a primitive sym- 
bol of life, this half naked brute, with his 
powerful arms and hairy breast, his sun- 
stained hide, his exultant vigor, his reeking 
odor of sweat and grime and charcoal 
smoke. 

“T have given you good fortune!” he 
repeated, throwing back his big, handsome 
head. 

He was like a friendly bull. She wanted 
to stroke his shaggy head. What she did 
was to thank him, laughingly, and to slip 
the tiny semicircle of steel on her wrist, as 
if it had been a bracelet. Then she let 





















Torpichen lead her away; but even so, she 
glanced back over her shoulder and smiled 
at the smiling smith in the doorway. 

“ Was it really necessary, do you think?” 
Torpichen asked quietly. 

“ What?” 

“To let that fellow—” 

“To let that fellow do what?” she 
prompted, as he paused. 

* Well, to let him see that you admired 
him.” 

“ But I do!” 

She glanced back. The smith was lean- 
ing out from the low doorway, watching 
her, and he waved his red cap and laughed 
once more. 

Torpichen kept silent as they walked 
along. She, on her part, seemed to pay 
attention to ‘everything but him. She whis- 
tled to a dingy bird in a cage. She said 
“ Bon giorno,’ with the right San Remese 
accent, to an ancient woman crawling in 
the sunlight. Finally she looked up at 
Torpichen with her girlish eyes, and said: 

“ Well?” 

“ You made that blackguard happy,” he 
answered coldly. 

“TI love to make people happy!” 

“Or unhappy, eh? One or the other—- 
it doesn’t much matter, does it?” 

“Don’t be cross,” she retorted. Her 
smile was direct and winsome, and she 
touched him lightly, as if he were a refrac- 
tory animal. “And don’t bully,” she 
added. 

Against his will, he yielded to her charm; 
but even when they came down at last into 
the market place, he was taciturn. The 
black brute in the smithy was still in his 
thoughts. She talked on blithely. 

“ Isn’t that a beautiful church?” she ex- 
claimed, looking at old San Siro. 

“ Everything seems beautiful to you, I 
should fancy. I may be wrong, but I think 
—well, I think it is a monstrous thing.” 

“ And I didn’t know!” 

“ Eight centuries ago it might have been 
a church, but now it is only degradation— 
stucco and fustian. You see, it has been 
restored—and so it is done for. The logic 
of it and its symbol are lost—smothered 
under all those fool restorations, as they 
call them. It isn’t a church any more. 
You might stable mules or aldermen there. 
Anyway, there are no churches in Italy.” 

Torpichen amused her as he went rant- 
ing on. He was working off his ill temper, 
she fancied, and it may be she was right. 
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“St. Peter’s in Rome isn’t a church,” ~ 
he declared. “It is a palace, if you will, ~ 
or a reception room for princes and pre- — 
lates, but it is not a church. All the four © 
hundred churches in Rome put together ~ 
are not worth one little ogival chapel of the — 
meanest French cathedral. Ah, the French — 
knew how to love God! Gothic architec- ~ 
ture means something. It points up. All © 
its arches leap skyward. These stone hulks 
keep a man’s soul down. This one is as ~ 
bad as any of them. It is a stable!” Ee 

“ Then Christ should feel at home there,” 
she murmured softly. 

He did not seem to hear her. Perhaps 
she had not meant him to hear. After a © 
moment she asked: ’ 

“What is that over the door?” 

She called his attention to a bush grow- ~ 
ing over the portal. It was a straggling ~ 
bush with long, crooked branches and dull ~ 
green leaves, rooted in the old stone abowe ; 
the door of the church. “a 

“T don’t know,” he replied. 

“ What a strange home it has found— 
that wild green thing!” 3 

They went closer, to get a better view of — 
it. Suddenly she caught at his arm and 
gave a startled cry. 

“ Who's that?” 











































At first Torpichen saw no one. Then, ~ 
in the deep shadow of the portal—just be- 
neath the caper bush—he made out the — 
dark-robed figure of the padre, and behind ~ 
him, coming from the church, a man he ~ 
thought was Forbess. The Jesuit, his huge — 
black hat in his hand, was looking steadily 
at the woman, with cold gray eyes. ¥ 

“ What the devil is he staring like that 
for?” Torpichen muttered under his breath. 

Then he noticed that Forbess was ex- 
amining him in much the same persistent 
way. He broke upon them with a sharp— 

“Good morning!” 

The two men bowed and passed on, out 
into the sunlight of the street. It was not 
until they were out of hearing that the 
woman spoke. 

“He frightened me at first,” she said, 
“ standing there like that and staring. I 
hate priests!” 

She slyly touched the little donkey shoe 
dangling on her wrist. Torpichen laughed. 

“ A precaution?” he asked. 

“Oh, a superstition, I suppose, but one 
never knows. I always touch iron when 
an lira Who was the man with 













- opportunely, didn’t it?” 
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“ A chap named Forbess.” 
“ He doesn’t matter, but that old priest! 
' He is a Jesuit? I wonder if he knows any- 
thing about me?” As she put the ques- 
tion, she looked up with the narrowing 
' eyes that Torpichen did not like. “ Why 
' did he look at me like that?” 

_ “ Mere rudeness, I presume,” Torpichen 
answered shortly. 

' His own thoughts were hovering round 
_ Forbess, and in those thoughts was pretty 
nearly the question she had put concerning 
the padre. He wondered what Forbess 
meant by looking at him like that! The 
sight of the young Englishman had brought 
.back to Torpichen’s memory the dinner at 
his aunt’s, and the talk, talk, talk of Betty. 
It wasn’t anything that he wanted to think 
of now. 

They were both silent for a while, walk- 
ing on. Something had thrust itself in be- 
tween them, and broken the contact. A 
sense of constraint, a brooding impatience, 
touched them both. 

There was a jangle of bells in the Via 
Vittorio Emmanuele as a cab with mouse- 
colored ponies in blue harness approached. 

“ Will you put me in that cab, please?” 
the blond woman said, with a touch of 
mockery in her quiet voice. “ It came quite 

“ Tm 


“No,” Torpichen answered. 


sorry!” 

But he was not sure that he would be 
sorry to bid her good-by. 

She stepped into the low carriage with- 
out waiting for his assistance, and gave the 
cabman her address. Torpichen lingered, 
waiting for her to speak to him. At last 
she smiled, always with that faint hint of 
mockery and veiled defiance, and said: 

“You are coming to see me? This eve- 
ning, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, this evening.” 

“So glad! Good-by.” 

She told the cabman to drive on, and 
the jangling bells, the creaking wheels, and 
the little clattering hoofs drowned the good- 
by he finally brought himself to offer. 

She did not look back. 

Torpichen watched the carriage until he 
could no longer see her lolling there—her 
slender body, which seemed to glitter with 
silver and gray, her hair, like some strange 
metal in the sunlight, the terror of her 
beauty. 

“ Acorns of love!” he told himself once 


more, 
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How many men had gone on all fours, at 
Circe’s bidding, to crunch the acorns of 
love! But he, thank God, was erect on two 
feet—master of himself—his own master. 
There was no reason why he should see her 
again—that evening, or any other evening. 

“Tt is better that way,” he reflected. 
“Tl not go. She is the kind of woman to 
keep away from. I'll send her a note and 
cry off.” 

It was a sensible decision, and he assured 
himself that it was clear-cut and final. He 
carried it with him proudly as he struck out 
for his hotel on the hill. 


vil 


TORPICHEN’S good resolutions were 
strong upon him, and he carried them with 
him all day. He would go to the Palazzo 
Castelmare, see his aunt, and make amends 
for his bad behavior. He would even show 
a friendly side to Forbess, if by chance they 
met, and to the padre. 

It was awkward that they should have 
confronted him there by the church. He 
half remembered that the blond woman had 
caught at his arm as those two came un- 
expectedly from the darkness of the portal. 
He wondered what they had seen, and what 
misinterpretation they had put upon his 
attitude. 

What the deuce did it matter? He was 
accountable for what he did only to him- 
self—to himself and Betty. 

But he would have to see the princess and 
put her mind at ease, in case the padre had 
gossiped. Probably the padre would gos- 
sip. When a man puts a skirt on, he can’t 
help it; but Torpichen wasn’t going to be 
badgered by old women and priests. 

In his hotel, he dined alone at a little 
table. At the door his motor car waited, 
with Marwick at the wheel, to take him to 
the Palazzo Castelmare. 

He had just finished his coffee when one 
of the pages brought him a letter. It was 
a thick, square envelope, addressed in 
heavy, angular writing to “‘ M. Torpichen,” 
and bearing in one corner the words “ Pour 
lui méme ”’—for himself alone. 

For a moment he held it unopened in his 
hand. It was as if the letter had an atmos- 
phere of its own. Something subtler and 
more mysterious than perfume emanated 
from it, and set his pulses beating. Had 
the blond woman been standing beside him, 
he could hardly have sensed her presence 
more acutely. 
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When at last he opened the letter, he 
found—written in the same black-pointed 
script—only a few words in English: 

Do you need this to remind you that you are 
expected at the Villa Corinte this evening? Or 
hadn't you forgotten? 

Lamia Bore. 


So that was her name—or perhaps one 
of her names! Borg was a vile_ name, he 
thought, blunt and clownish; but Lamia— 
it sang like running water, like little elves 
dancing in their glass slippers. 

He sent for his hat and coat, and put 
them on. Almost automatically he went 
out to his car, the letter still in his hand. 

“T shan’t want you to-night, Marwick,” 
he said. 

He took the car himself, and drove slow- 
ly through the town. The lighted window 
of a flower shop caught his eye. He spent 
some time selecting the flowers he wanted 
—iris flowers. ‘Then he gave himself the 
pleasure of driving slowly up the smooth 
road to the Berigo. 

The night was around him. The sky was 
black velvet, through which the constella- 
tions were beginning to force their way. 
Westward, where the sun had long since 


vanished, there were splashes and stains of 
rusty redness—like the blood of a bull that 
might have been gored to death there. 

He drove on, easing the car up the hill. 


Her name was Lamia! Always he 
thought of the little elves whose tinkling 
crystal slippers made the music of the run- 
ning brook. She belonged to that world! 

Nature is always well bred, whether it 
laughs in the sunlight or screams in tem- 
pest. It possesses the rare quality of never, 
under any circumstances, being vulgar. 
Lamia was like that, whether she brawled 
with the donkey boys or flaunted her beauty 
at a black fellow in a smithy. Nature has 
a way of pulling one to it, in spite of all 
one can do. The divine element in it de- 
mands worship. 

Just such a call came to him from the 
blond woman. Aye, now he understood! 
It was woman’s mystery calling to him, as 
a white nymph calls in the dusk of the 
forest. 

The cry that seemed to reach him from 
the depth of her mystery was no longer 
wholly one of enchantment. It was some- 
thing more compelling, as if the white 
nymph were crying for help there in the 
darkness and the terror of the forest. He 
must answer—must go to her! 


. 


“Yes, I am going to her—through the ~ 
darkness—going to her!” ¥ 

Quite suddenly his whole being quivered 
with an exaltation which he could not de. ~ 
fine, so vague it was. It was as if all the © 
atoms—the primordial particles of energy - 


that made up his being—were thronging to 


her, like a crowd toward a festival, like an 
army toward the enemy. Either the glad- 
ness or the terror of his destiny was driv- — 
ing him toward her! 


The villa and the garden blazed with ~ 
lights, as for a triumph. The iron,gates — 


stood wide with a gesture of welcome. 

Torpichen drove slowly up the winding ~ 
path, past trees deformed by the crude ar- — 
tificial light, and casting evil shadows of — 
deformity. The red leaves of the Judas ~ 
tree mouthed and muttered. Glancing past 
them, he saw the gaping ravine, which fell, 
sheer and horrible, from the garden wall 
to the torrente far below. The naked elec- 
tric light seemed to stream down into it, 
like rotting water. An evil place! 

When he stopped at the pillared entrance, 
the butler came to meet him, leaving the 
house door open. Torpichen did not look 
at the man. He knew him obscurely as a 
servant to whom he was delivering up his 
coat and hat and a long paper box of 
flowers. He expected him to remain ef- 
faced—useful and impersonal as a piece of 


furniture; but in some way or other this - a 


fellow obtruded himself. It was not so 
much his bigness as the truculent air he 
had. His face was strong, dark, and cruel. 
His eyes were sullen. 

Torpichen remembered the man well 
enough. The scene he had witnessed at 
the gate—how long ago it seemed!—came 
back to his memory. -He saw once more 
the limping peasant, the dog, and the vaga- 
bond, fierce with wrath, before which this 
flunky, for all his arrogance, had quailed. 

Why were those three brawling at the 
gates of her house? Torpichen wished now 
that he had been able to overhear more of 
their conversation. 

“If you please, sir,” the big butler was 
saying. 

He ushered Torpichen into a salon light- 
ed with tiny electric bulbs. The furniture 
was green and gold, vaguely Empire. Old 
rugs formed little pools of color—of gray, 
of burned brown, of blue steel—on the 
shining surface of the parquet. There were 
not many pictures. One of them—a misty 


landscape—was very wonderful. There 
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seemed to be cypress trees in it, in the mist. 
White marbles caught the light—a head of 
Rodin, and satyrs that looked like his sons. 

And then Torpichen noticed the flowers. 
_. There were flowers everywhere—in vases 

and glass boats and green jars. The air 
' was humid with the scent of them. They 
_ exhaled their lives in great waves, odorous, 
_ heavy, funereal—suggesting caves of salt- 
peter and mildew. For the first time Tor- 
pichen realized the horror of amputated 
flowers, rotting slowly to death in a human 
habitation. It is an evil thing we do to 
them, he thought. 

He crossed to the hearth, where an olive 
log burned with pure flames, and stood 
looking down into the fire. He had waited 
for some time before he heard her light 
footsteps in the hall. 

He turned and faced the door as she en- 
tered. She wore a white gown; all lace it 
was, rippling about her like breaking foam. 
Her bust, of warmer white, rose flowerlike 
from the pale corsage. Around her throat 
was a drooping collar of multiple pearls, 
spaced with diamonds. In front one big 
red pearl gloomed, pendent. The glamour 
of lace and pearls exalted her into lyric 
beauty. 

With a swift step that threw all the har- 
monies of her gown into music, she crossed 
the room to him and held out her hands. 

“ How good of you to come!” she mur- 
mured softly. 

“ You knew I would come.” 

“ Perhaps,” she replied. 

Neither of them spoke of the note sne 
had sent him. She stepped back a little, 
and looked at him with frank admiration. 

Torpichen was a handsome man, in his 
evening livery of black and white. Rather 
large and long of limb, he still gave the im- 
pression, in spite of length and breadth, of 
being a compact, capable animal—one that 
could pull down a running deer. His hair 
was of a lightish brown, very thick, but 
kept smooth by hard daily brush work. It 
was short, and grew well down over the 
forehead. 

The eyes with which he looked at her 
were dark blue in color, and set wide apart. 
High cheek bones, square jaws, a straight 
nose and mouth unexpectedly delicate in 
outline, gave dignity to the face, in spite 
of its youthfulness. It was a good head, 


the kind of head with which men walked 
the.Aryan world in the long ago, but fined 
down by hereditary habits of thought and 
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feeling. He radiated force, whether grave 
or gay, precisely as the blond woman radi- 
ated light. 

It was a kind of hereditary force, it may 
be—the careless racial triumph, the calm 
Aryan supremacy, which irritates the in- 
ferior races. The woman felt it beating in 
upon her, wave after wave. She gave a 
little crooning laugh of sheer pleasure. 

“You must be very strong,” she said. 
“T love strength!” 

There were fauteuils near the fire. She 
sat down, looking very slender and young 
in the wide Empire chair. She held her 
small head very high. 

“And you know we may smoke!” 

She told him where the cigarettes were, 
and he brought the silver box to her. They 
lighted Russian cigarettes. 

Neither was in haste to speak. Torpi- 
chen, leaning forward in his chair, studied 
her face. He thought it wonderfully beau- 
tiful. In the unrelenting light of the elec- 
tric bulbs, he discovered many things that 
had been hidden from him in the sunlight. 
There the impression of her juvenile beauty 
made him forget her age. 

“She is not so young as I thought,” he 
told himself. “ Twenty-six, perhaps.” 

The artificial light deceived him. As a 
matter of fact, she was three years younger 
than Torpichen, and he was twenty-five 
years old. 

He came nearer the truth when he de- 
cided that her mystery—which is woman’s 
inexorable charm—was made up of many 
parts. Through what a series of avatars 
she must already have run! How many 
roles in life she must have successively 
played! In how many nests had she made 
her home! 

“ Of what are you thinking?” she asked 
at last, but without much interest. 

“ Of you,” he replied. 

“ That’s nice! Tell me—” 

“ Has it occurred to you how strange it 
is that we should be sitting here together— 
two exiles, warming our hearts at a log of 
olive wood? How did we get here? Why 
should it be we two? There are so many 
millions of people wandering in space, but 
this fire was lighted just for us—you and 
me. Perhaps,” he added, “it is not the 
first time. That might explain it. I seem 
to know the way to your hearthstone so 
well that it can’t be the first time!” 

“You think so, really?” 

“Tt might be. In fact, I am convinced,” 











he replied, “ that we were shark and shark 
together, once upon a time, off the African 
coast.” 

“ Were we that kind, do you think?” she 
asked, smiling. 

“ That kind and many others. We must 
have been through it again and again.” 

She, too, was leaning forward now, and 
their eyes met—blue looking wistfully into 
darker blue. She drew her hand across her 
forehead, brushing back the heavy hair. 

“TI could tell you things about myself,” 
she said in a low voice. “I am sure you 
would understand and believe them. They 
sound so mad that I’ve never dared to tell 
them to any one; but I know I can tell 
them to you.” 

“Yes, you can tell them to me—as you 
did long ago.” 

“Tt is this,” she went on, in the low 
tones that seemed to be almost confession- 
al. “Can you conceive what it is to live 
in a present which is just as real and plain 
as can be, and yet to know that you have 
another life behind you, crowding you 
down? It sounds quite mad, I know. To 
be afraid of something that is really your- 
self—you never doubt it is yourself, but 
you know it is an older self—can you un- 
derstand that? That is where the fear 
comes from. You dread what that other 
self will do, when the hour comes and it is 
called upon to do a certain thing. You see 
what I mean?” 

“ Yes—I know what you mean. It is 
the tragedy of having two lives to work 
out at the same time, with one pulling at 
the other.” 

“There is more than that,” she whis- 
pered; “‘ much more—and something worse. 
There are other people in it!” 

She put her hand to her throat, where 
the pearls were, and tugged at the collar, 
as if a sense of strangulation oppressed 
her. The eyes she fastened on Torpichen 
were full of mystic fervor—so fierce an out- 
look of the vital force he had never faced. 
There was anguish in her look, and covet- 
ousness, as if she were claiming him from 
the depths of illimitable loneliness. 

“ Another life that is trying to work it- 
self out,” she repeated. “It must have 


been broken off in some terrible way, and 
it wants to go on—in me. 
mad, does it not?” 
“No,” he answered gently. 
known of such things.” 
He drew his chair up beside her and 


It sounds quite 
“T have 
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took her hand. It was cold, and almost 
without pulse. For a long time she was 


silent, as if she had gone down into the a 


farthest depths of her being. When at last 
she spoke, it was in so low a voice that he 
bent over her to listen. ; 

“It is like going back along a dim trail - 
through a cold, dark forest,” she was say- 
ing. “I know I am going back on the long 
trail of my life. Then I come to a place 
that is like a crossroads in the forest, and 
it is filled with white mist. The mist chokes 
me ”—she made the gesture again—“ and 
again I know that something is there, and 
that it is running toward me in the mist. 
Then I, too, begin running this way and 
that way, trying to hide from it in the 
mist; but I know it will follow me until it 
pulls me down!” 

“No,” he said gently; “ not if you turn 
and face it. You see, I think I know what 
is hiding there at the crossroads.” 

“Tt is an old, old life, striving to live 
again—in me.” 

“No, it is the fear. Do you think I 
don’t know it? As I came into your garden 
to-night, I knew it was hiding there in the 
shadows among the trees. When we turn 
upon it together, and face it together, it 
will go away.” 

“ Together? I wonder!” 

Her eyes were far away, and on her face 
was that strange look of covetous anguish. 
Suddenly she pushed him away, and, cow- 
ering back in her chair, covered her face 
with her hands. He saw she was weeping 
—with that utter abandon which is, the 
mystics say, a sign of predestination. 

Torpichen could not look at her. It 
seemed shameful to watch her sobbing 
there, without defense against his curiosity, 
naked even of her beauty. He crossed the 
room, and, turning his back, stared out into 
the night. He blamed himself for having 
led her up to the edge of this mad mood. 
He felt anger, regret, pity. What right had 
his clumsy fingers to fumble the delicate 
fabric of this woman’s soul? 

This dream she had tried to make plain 
to him—was it a dream? One of those 
dreams too volatile to be fixed in music or 
perfume or prayer? His intelligence had 
only half divided it. He had seen a little 
of that mystic side of her as they sat 
under the olive tree in the afternoon sun- 
light. A breath of pantheism had blown 
upon them, with whispers of the gay and 
savage wisdom of fauns and satyrs. For 
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mankind that wisdom is mere madness, 
made of ecstasy and of the fear which the 
antique world called panic, because it was 


_ terror of the god Pan—of the universal 
: For a moment, Torpichen had felt a kin- 
ship to her wild soul. It was a moment 
that passed, but to-night it had returned. 
The sense of wild betrothal, outside of time 
and space, had come again to-night. The 
very life cells within him were calling to 
her—summoning her. 

She came slowly across the floor and 
stood beside him. 

“Tt was nice of you not to look at me!” 

“ Better now?” 

“ All right again,” she replied. 

To his surprise, her face was quiet and 
cold as a flower. It was as if she had gone 
down into the sources of her being and 
bathed there, and come up regenerate to 
meet common things again. 

“ And unashamed?” he asked. 

“ Utterly unashamed.” 

“ That is as it should be. There can be 
no shame between us. Come back to the 
fire. Your hands are cold.” 

He held her hands close until human 
warmth crept back into them. 

“ T brought you some flowers,” he added. 
“ They are iris flowers. You see I remem- 
bered.” 

This light speech was premeditated. He 
did not know how far she was mistress of 
herself, whether she might not be caught up 
again by her mood of mystic terror. 

He brought the coffin-shaped box from 
the hall, opened it before her, and laid the 
flowers on her knees. They sprawled there, 
monstrous, purplish black, emitting a dense 
odor. 

“ Oh, God!” she cried, shuddering back. 
“Those! Do you know what they are?” 

“Tris,” he said. “ Why not?” 

“ The blood iris!” She stared at them 
fearfully, but with a kind of fascination. 
“ They grow in graveyards, and on battle- 
fields, and wherever blood is shed. Now 
and then the peasants bring them into 
town, but they will never tell where they 
get them. I know!” She glanced at him 
with her look of narrow, sly complicity. 
“TI know! They are dug out of criminal 
earth. They are flowers of murder and 
death!” 

Hesitatingly she touched one of the 
plants. It turned in her lap, almost like 
an animal. 
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“You see what it is doing? It is more 
than a plant!” 

“ Forgive me,” he implored. “ Throw 
the beastly things away! Of course, I 
didn’t know.” 

“ Yes—I must throw them away. You 
see how dark they are. That is the black 
blood in them.” 

Again she touched the thing—lingering- 
ly, this time. It was almost a caress. 

“T can’t hate the poor things now, be- 
cause you gave them to me. Anyway, it 
is not their fault. The peasants do it to 
them—make them like that. I know the 
secret. A peasant told me. Peasants tell 
me everything.” 

She laid one of the flowers against her 
cheek, and bent over it. 

“ Shall I tell you?” she asked, without 
looking up. “They bury living animals 
under the roots of the plants, and that is 
what makes them like this. There is life 
in them—the sad life of dogs and birds.” 

He snatched at the flowers, but she was 
too quick for him. In one swift movement 
she was on her feet, erect, the ominous 
plants held high over her head. 

“Your flowers—the flowers you chose 
for me—the flowers of murder and death!” 

She laughed boldly, taunting him. 

“Throw them down!” he commanded 
savagely. ‘“ At once—make haste!” 

His tone of authority startled her. Once 
again she laughed, but this time there was 
flattery in her laughter—perhaps amuse- 
ment, too. 

“ You are right,” she admitted. “ They 
are horrible!” 

She turned and threw the great black 
things on the flaming logs. Her face paled 
a little when the fire lapped around them, 
and they twisted and muttered in strange, 
half animal torment. Then she faced him 
calmly. 

“T obeyed you, didn’t I?” 

Torpichen thanked her. He loved her 
action of sacrifice. To him it seemed beau- 
tiful, ritual, exorcising. In some mysteri- 
ous way, he felt, she had made herself 
pure. 

“And now good night,” she said softly. 

She must have rung the bell, for the but- 
ler opened the door and stood aside. When 
Torpichen had been helped to put on his 
coat, he turned. She was in the yellow 
cube of the doorway, and her slender body, 
silhouetted against the light, seemed to 
stand there in an aura of lace and pearls. 















That was the vision he took away with 
him—the slender body, the hair that glowed 
like red amber, the lapis lazuli of her eyes, 
the enigmatic smile. It glided with him 
down the quiet road. He entered the dusk 
of his room, and, when he leaned from his 
open window, it seemed to be hovering 
there under the stars. 

The night was cold and silent, and for 
a long time he lingered there by the win- 
dow, motionless as a haunted man. Far 
below, a night singer, wandering home from 
the wine shop, sang—with a voice shining 
and supple as a clown—a song of love: 


“ Amore, amore, che m’hai fatto fare? 
Amore, amore—” 


Somewhere a dog came out and howled. 
From the gardens and the distant hills in- 
numerable dogs gave answer—mystic and 
menacing as those Homeric hounds that 
bayed at the stars of the east and the north; 
and the night singer’s erotic lay died in the 
tumult of the dogs. 

Shuddering a little, as if touched by a 
premonition, Torpichen closed the window, 
shutting out the stars and the night; but 
the vision remained. 


In the Berigo, another window had 
opened on the night. The blond woman 
stepped out on the balcony and stared 
down into the blackness of her garden, 
where all the trees were muttering. It was 
like looking into a pit where something 
fumed and simmered. 

She fled to her bedroom, closing the win- 
dow, locking it, and dropping the heavy 
curtains of impenetrable silk. Then she 
flared up all the lights in the room. 

She went to and fro as she undressed, 
tossing her garments here and there. She 
looked long into the mirror, as she loosed 
her hair. She was cold and naked, but the 
mirror held her with compelling fascination, 
and she smiled at the face and the eyes 
that looked back into hers from the depths 
of the gleaming pool. 

“ He is right,” she whispered. “ I should 
be a terrible woman to love!” 

She caught up a night robe, and wrapped 
it around her body. She glanced about the 
room in the furtive way she had at times. 
She unlocked a table drawer, and took out 
a gilt-tipped flask. It was nearly full of 
ether—the magic fluid that soothes the soul 
to sleep and makes the hours go by cool 
and white as milk. 
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She poured out a little, and drank. 
Then, with a sigh of peace, she lay down 
on her bed; and slowly she entered a pal- 
ace, built of poison and mist. Hooded 
dreams passed mournfully, in unending 
procession, over the cloud-paved floors, in 
the silence. 

She lay there with closed eyes and fold- 
ed hands and feet. Life showed only in 
the rhythm of her breast, as her breath 
came and went. The electric lights burned 
vigilant and bright, flooding the room and 
covering the blond woman on the bed with 
cold radiance. 

Light, light, and the poisonous draft— 
these were her weapons against the fear. 

And yet the fear came. Always the fear 
stole into her palace, and ran, covert and 
dark like something on furry feet, up and 
down the corridors of ether and sleep. 

Her face was wholly calm. It was a 
mask of marble in the hollow of her pillow; 
and her breathing was steady and low. 

She was watching the hooded figures 
pass, 2 mournful procession of dreams. 


Vill 


“T sHaAty have to ask you a question, 
Andrew.” 

“Yes, princess?” 

She did not put the question immediate- 
ly. Indeed, she was silent for a long time, 
and silence is a terrible argument. 

They were sitting in a small salon of the 
Palazzo Castelmare, in chairs that faced 
each other defensively. Torpichen had 
come in answer to what was virtually a 
summons from his formidable kinswoman. 

He was in her bad graces. Since the 
night when he broke up her little dinner 
party and fled the house, he had neglected 
her entirely, shunning even the streets 
through which she might drive or walk. 
He knew well enough why he did not wish 
to see her. There would be talk of Betty, 
and just now he dared not even think of 
her. There was no room for her in his 
thoughts. He kept her out of his dreams, 

When at last the princess sent for him, 
he was almost glad to go to the Palazzo 
Castelmare and face her, because it meant 
that he would also have to face himself. 
There must be an end of drifting—an end 
of the self-deception in which he had taken 


refuge; and it was better that it should 


come now. 
He was his own master, he told himself 
once more, and master of his destiny. Even 
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yet he had not realized that he was merely 
a strange some one to whom things hap- 
pen; that events bore down upon him with 
their implacable tyranny; that obscure 
wills, working in the darkness, were shap- 
ing his destiny; that he—and Betty and 
the blond woman—were the center of a 
formidable conspiracy, which had come 
whispering down through the ages, never 
releasing them, awaiting the hour of ful- 
fillment. This he did not know; but deep 
within him he knew, now, that this decisive 
hour, planned long ago, was very near. 

When Betty came—he had made up his 
mind to it—he would go to her frankly and 
tell her what had come into his life. It 
was the only decent thing to do. He would 
give her back her freedom—her right to 
find a love that was worthy of her. 

He must think of her—of her freedom. 
He dared not let himself think of what his 
own freedom would mean to him. It was 
spacious and wonderful as night, and 
through it came, glimmering with enchant- 
ment and pearls, a slender woman, laugh- 
ing, with outstretched hands— 

- He was penitent. His very soul was 

abased with shame that he had done this 
grievous wrong to little Betty. His shame 
and sorrow were sincere, but—in spite of 
himself—underneath them crept the fire of 
an outlaw joy. 

His freedom—and Lamia! 

“What is the question, princess?” he 
asked, for she did not break the silence. 

She loomed up in front of him, massive 
and formidable, her eyes staring at him 
like those of a man. 

“This one will do first,” she began. 
“ Why haven’t you been to see me?” 

“ Of course, I should have called, but 
you are not going to rag me for that, are 
you? I’m sorry. One does pick up bad 
manners here, doesn’t one?” 

“You have picked up more than bad 
manners, Andrew,” she said bluntly. “ It’s 
bad morals, I’m afraid.” 

Torpichen was silent for a moment. 
Then he asked: 

“Will you explain?” 

The princess laughed stormily. 

“ How can I explain it? It seems to 
run in your family—a lack of dignity—a 
lack of self-respect, I call it. Anyway, it 


is showing a lack of respect for me and 
mine,” she concluded. 

“That is not very clear,” he answered 
“ I 


evasively, but his face had darkened. 
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really think you will have to tell me exactly 
what you mean.” 

“T should have told you nothing, if you 
had kept your bad morals to yourself; but 
when it comes to a public scandal—” 

“Ah! Please go on!” 

“Don’t take that tone with me, An- 
drew. You know as well as I do that mere- 
ly to show yourself with that sort of wom- 
an is scandalous; and if it is an insult to 
me, it is worse—far worse—for Betty!” 

“ Listen, please,” Torpichen put in quiet- 
ly. “I shan’t pretend to misunderstand 
you; but, after all, my acquaintances are 
my own affair.” 

“They are Betty’s affair—and mine— 
and her mother’s.” 

“ Betty’s—yes. It is her affair, and I 
am only waiting for her to come. But 
yours? No!” 

“It is my business first, Andrew Torpi- 
chen,” the princess declared grimly, “ as 
you shall discover. I know the sort of per- 
son you are parading about with. Did you 
suppose I wouldn’t find out, with every one 
laughing at your infatuation for a—” 

Perhaps something in Torpichen’s face 
bade her pause, for she added irrelevantly: 

“You were always silly, but I thought 
you were done with that sort of thing. It 
is simply an infatuation! I am still willing 
to do the best I can for you, Andrew,” she 
added in a kindlier voice, for she was not 
without an old, familiar affection for him. 
“When you've broken it off, after a while 
—for I am sure you see that at present I 
could not possibly have you meeting Betty 
—after a while, you can come back and 
we'll see what can be done. That is the 
very best I can promise you, Andrew.” 

She stood up, to show that she had end- 
ed what she had to say, and forced him to 
rise. 

“ That is final, Andrew.” 

“ You have been writing to Betty? This 
infernal gossip—if that old priest in petti- 
coats has—” 

“The padre has not said a word.” 

“No matter who it is! You’ve written 
this sort of lying gossip to Betty, behind 
my back? It was poisonous!” 

“It was true,” she answered haughtily. 
“You cannot deny it was true.” 

“ Everything that is to be said, princess, 
I shall say to Betty,” he returned. “ It is 
for her and for me. I shall not permit any 
one’s interference—not even yours.” 


“ Are you done?” she asked. Her harsh, 











handsome face showed the dominating ill 
temper which was never far from the sur- 
face. “ Then I will give you my last word, 
Andrew Torpichen, before you go. I have 
received you for the last time. So has my 
sister. As for Betty, you shall never speak 
to her again—never see her—” 

“ Never see Betty again?” he exclaimed. 
“Even Omnipotence should hesitate to 
give orders like that. Not only shall I see 
her, but—” 

He broke off, for at that moment the 
door was thrown open, and Betty Dem- 
dyke herself ran in. With a wild little cry, 
she threw herself into his arms and clung 
to him. 

The thin, wavering woman who followed 
her, meekly protesting, was Mrs. Dem- 
dyke. She seemed to be in a state of pa- 
thetic confusion. Without a word or look 
for Torpichen, she hastened to her sister’s 
side, and stood there, waiting, as one waits 
in the shadow of a fortress. 

“ Andrew, oh, at last!” the girl whis- 
pered. ‘Why didn’t you come before?” 

She seemed to be aware of the hostility 
of the two elder women—of her mother’s 
weak anger and her aunt’s hardness—and 
determined to accept her share of it. She 
drew back a little from him, but her hands 
still held fast to his. 

“ Andrew!” 

Even then the unhappy young man did 
not return her greeting. Dazed at the sud- 
denness of her coming, and at the trick 
that had been played upon him by the 
princess, he could only stare with profound 
eyes into the girl’s troubled face. 

Slowly the horror of it all began to creep 
over him; for he knew now—God help him, 
he knew—that his beautiful love for Betty 
Demdyke had gone out of him. He had 
lost it, this serene, sweet love which was to 
have saved him from himself and from the 
wilderness. In his heart he could find, for 
her, only compassion and infinite pity—her 
poor little troubled face! His love for her 
was dead. 

“ Oh, Andrew!” It was a cry of anguish 
and unbelief. “ Andrew! They have told 
me horrible things about you!” 

Still he could not speak. He was trying 
to realize it—that his love, his young, pure 
love, had been taken away from him, and 
that he was left naked and without defense. 
What could he say to her? Self-horror, an 
immense shame, obscured his mind when 
he tried to think of what he must say. 
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Still the girl looked up at him. A slow 
pallor crept into her face. Her brown eyes 
opened wide, and perhaps for the first time 
in her life fear was in them. 

The two women, standing side by side 
like sybils, watched this tragedy of youth 
and love in silence. Then at last the prin- 
cess spoke, in a voice triumphant but not 
unkindly. 

“ Betty, dear, come to your mother— 
and me,” she said. ‘“‘ Every word I told 
you is true, and more than I could tell you 
is true. He can deny nothing—” 

“ Stop!” the girl cried in an anguished 
voice. “TI will not hear a word—only from 
you, Andrew, only from you! Tell me this 
is not true!” 

She was very pale, very quiet, as if in 
some way her girlhood were leaving her and 
the tragedy of womanhood were creeping 
upon her. She still held his hand. In the 
pride of her love and faith she waited. 

He felt compassion, immense pity, for 
himself, for her, but most of all for her. 
If only he could take her in his arms and 
swear that it was all false, that he loved 
her, loved her, with the dear, pure love of 
youth and gladness—their love, as of old 
and forever and ever! 

But the lie would kill her, more surely 
than the truth. For his soul’s sake, he could 
not lie to her. 

“ Betty!” 

It was the first word he had spoken since 
she ran into his arms with her wild cry of 
pain and passion. It was almost the last 
word he was to speak to her there in the 
tragic room where the two old women, som- 
ber as fates, watched them and listened. 

The mere sound of his voice, speaking 
her name, was for the girl almost a confes- 
sion. Quietly she released his hand and 
stood away from him, her own hands 
clasped on her heart. Her eyes, wide with 
the new fear that had come into them, were 
tearless. 

The words Torpichen finally brought 
himself to say were these. 

“T do not know what they have told 
you, Betty. If it is not the truth, it does 
not matter, for I am afraid the truth is 
quite as bad.” 

With a little moan, the girl went still far- 
ther back from him, as if something were 
pushing her away. 

“T am not worthy of loving you, Betty,” 
he continued. “ God have pity on us, but 
I am not worthy!” 
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He did not plead for forgiveness. The 
horror of it seemed too great for words. 
He was heartsick with compassion and 
shame 





Unworthy! With this word on his lips, 
he went away. Betty’s eyes followed him 
as he went. When the door closed upon 
him, she turned and looked steadily at the 
two women, as if she were seeing them for 
the first time. 

“What have you done to us? Oh, God, 
do you see what you have done to us?” 

The anguish in her voice and in her wide 
eyes held them silent. 


IX 


Love is not an event—something that 
happens; it is an aptitude for intimacy. 

Torpichen felt that the hours and the 
days were binding them together. Often 
her mere presence sufficed. It did not mat- 
ter what she said or did. It was enough 
that she was Lamia, sitting near him in the 
sunlit garden of the Villa Corinte, or pac- 
ing the path by the Judas tree. 

Their intimacy, which began in laugh- 
ter and impertinence, had grown into a 
state of tyranny. For him and for her 
there was a tyrannic need of being together. 
He would bid her good-by in the garden as 
dusk fell, and drive back to his hotel; but 
before he had changed for the evening, he 
would call her up on the telephone, insist- 
ing she must dine with him that night, and 
that he had sent his car for her. 

Always she would come. Sometimes she 
would be laughing and rebellious; some- 
times she brought with her a gray mood of 
silence; but always she came. Her mood 
did not matter. Behind the laughter or the 
silence was Lamia. 

There were wild night rides into France, 
or to Albergo and on to Savona. The 
night was empty, save for the cold air rush- 
ing to meet them and the glimmering white 
villages on the hillsides. They were to- 
gether and alone in an empty world. 

Over them the ebony of space was 
masked with azure and stars; and the 
azure was like a sheet of paper upon which 
their destiny was sketched in outlines of 
planetary fire. Neither of them sought to 
read it. They were absorbed in a present 


so actual and compelling that there seemed 
to be no longer any past or future. 

For Torpichen, even her past was abol- 
ished. It had never existed, or, at most, it 
had been a fugitive dream. of pale adven- 
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tures, through which she had wandered, 
searching for him—only for him. 

And she, too, had been the woman of 
his dream. Always he had known that 
somewhere on earth she existed — some- 
where — waiting — a woman made wholly 
like the woman of his dream. Ardent, 
filled with laughter and little cries, or 
wrapped in silence and discretion, always 
she had existed—this woman for whom he 
represented all happiness. 

How well he had known this woman of 
his dream, her nature, her aptitudes, her 
hidden aspirations, the light of her eyes 
and the flavor of her mouth! Now they 
had met somewhere in the ebony of space, 
and she was she—Lamia. 

“You are not cold, Lamia?” 

“With you?” 

She leaned slightly against him, laughing 
softly. 

In the morning he would call again to 
her over the telephone, or send the chubby 
Marwick with a note to her. 

“ Did you sleep well?” 

“T dreamed beautifully.” 

“ You must tell me about it.” 

“ Yes—perhaps.” 

“Where shall we go to-day?” 

“ Does it matter? Anywhere.” 

“ Badalucca?” 

“ No—I never want to see it again. 
There were so many priests, it looked like 
a rookery.” 

“T’'ll think of something. Be ready in 
an hour!” 

“ Two hours!” 

“ One! ” 

“ Two! ” 

“ One—it’s wasting life when we are not 
together!” 

They explored the sheep paths that led 
to far-away chapels, she on a swift-footed 
mule, he walking by her side, his hand on 
the saddle horn. In some dingy inn or 
other they found always luncheon of a sort 
—a dish of macaroni drenched with crim- 
son sauce, a fowl, olives, pale wine; and 
the hours knit them together. 

Torpichen knew that he loved her—her 
long, white body from head to heel, her 
eyes, her mouth; but that was something 
he had experienced more than once. Many 
women had turned the art of their sex on 
him, and he was not afraid of it. What 
held him more firmly was the overswing of 
the woman—he did not know what to call 
it—her soul, perhaps, the mystery she had 











brought with her into life from that strange 
unknown world whence we all come. 

They were motoring along the Poggio 
road in the sunlight—the dancing sunlight, 
in which the mountains and the sea were 
like phantoms of themselves. Only the fat 
back of Marwick at the wheel, and the oc- 
casional squawk of his horn, made the hour 
real. Lamia was lying back in her corner 
of the car, sensuously silent. Andrew knew 
in some obscure way that under her half- 
lowered eyelids she was studying his face. 

“We've known each other a long time!” 
he said. 

“ Ages!” she replied. “ Ever since we 
were shark and shark—you remember once 
saying that? Tell me some more—some- 
thing rather nice.” 

“There’s plenty more to tell. Do you 
see those trees over there? In just such a 
bit of fire-swept woodland I once caught 
you, in one of our long-agos. Your hair 
was tousled by the wind and stained by 
the weather. Around your waist you had 
the pelt of a yellow beast. Your skin was 
saffron-colored, with flecks of star dust in 
it, and on your back and shoulders it was 
tanned brown by the sun. When I caught 
you by the arm, and held you fast, you 
snarled, showing your sharp teeth. Your 
mouth was red and wet, for you had been 
gorging on purple berries. When I 
snatched you up in my arms—” 

Lamia pushed him away, laughing. 

“ Perhaps Marwick wasn’t with us then,” 
she said; “ or was he?” 

“ Do you know what you are doing now? 
You are putting into your eyes that look 
of utterly impossible innocence. It’s ab- 
surd, but I suppose it has become second 
nature. I dare say you practised it even 
when you were a shark. That’s better—I 
like your eyes when they are angry!” 

“Perhaps that other is the real look,” 
she observed. ‘“ You wouldn’t know—or 
would you?” 

“Since we have been playmates for a 
million years or so, I am probably begin- 
ning to know a little bit about you.” 

“It’s a strange theory, but it explains a 
great deal.” 

“It explains everything,” he declared; 
“ our being here together to-day, and—” 

“ And what? Go on!” 

“Do you not know?” 

They were passing the ruined church of 
San Sebastiano, and she turned and looked 
at it thoughtfully. 
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“T wonder,” she went on mysteriously, 
“what that priest thinks of me!” 

“What priest? Oh, you mean the padre 
—the old man whom we met that day as 
he was coming out of the church.” 

“TI wonder what he thinks of me,” she 
persisted. ‘‘ I wonder what he has heard.” 

He did not ask her what there was to 
hear. He was keeping out of his mind 
every thought that did not abet their in- 
timacy. There was scope enough for his 
cynicism without knowing what there was 
to hear about her, 

“ You are of his church?” he asked. 

“ Yes—or I was when I was anything.” 

“ That explains his interest in you.” 

“ He stared at me.” 

“ That, too, was natural.” 

“T’m afraid of that priest!” she whis- 
pered, perhaps to herself. 

She crouched back in the corner of the 
car. After a while she spoke again: 

“You see, you never know what may 
happen. Anything can happen to me— 
anything! You know, or perhaps you 
don’t, because it was before you came, at 
least—” 

“ Before we met?” 

“Yes. One day I went to Taggia, up 
yonder. I was alone. It was terrible. I 
went alone through a forest. After Taggia 
there was a bridge, and then a mountain, 
and a stony road going up it to a chapel, 
where the Madonna is—the Madonna of 
Lampedusa. She is made of marble. So 
are her eyes—just marble; but every one 
told me—Grazia told me, and all the peas- 
ants know about it—that every now and 
then the eyes move. Hundreds of people 
have seen it in the last eighty years. That 
is why I climbed the mountain to Lampe- 
dusa. There were a few old women in the 
chapel, and a beautiful boy with black hair, 
kneeling near the altar. I approached, and 
looked up at the Madonna, and her eyes 
moved. They glanced slowly to right and 
left, and then, at last, they looked down 
on me—with pity, pity!” 

Her voice died away. Then, suddenly, 
she said: 

“They all saw it. The boy fell down 
on his face, and cried ‘ Miracolo, miracolo? 
I could only look into the Madonna’s eyes, 
and the wonder of them, and their pity. 
Then they filmed over and were stone again. 
I saw it—with my living eyes I looked into 
her living eyes. You see, anything can 
happen to me—anything!” 












Torpichen was very quiet, watching her. 
More and more, he was learning to under- 
stand her swiftly changing moods, as she 
flitted from sunlight to shadow. He wait- 
ed until she herself broke the silence. She 
laughed a little, as if in self-mockery. 

“T saw it,” she persisted. “If you will 
go there too—” 

“T should see it, I am sure. People who 
go to see a miracle always see a miracle. A 
wise man said that—Erasmus.” 

“ IT don’t know him; but that would only 
mean you must be worthy of a miracle, or 
it won’t happen for you. Isn’t that it?” 

“‘ Yes—there are certain people to whom 
spiritual things happen. I suppose all su- 
perior women are like that. They know 
things that other women do not even dream 
of, and that men never suspect them of 
knowing. It isn’t wisdom. It isn’t knowl- 
edge. It is something older and deeper. 


* It is a mystic heritage.” 


“Then you do believe the Madonna’s 
eyes moved?” 

“ For you—yes, they moved for you.” 

“There are little men up there in the 
hills. Grazia declares she has seen them. 


One of them slipped into her room at night. 


He was what they call a folletto. He was 
green, like a tree. All the peasant girls 
know about them. They are not human 
men, you know, but terrible little creatures 
like fauns. Grazia knew a girl—” 

She was launched on a story; and Lamia 
told it deftly. A young girl in one of the 
stone villages in the hills was in her bed, at 
night. The window was barred, because 
the girl thought she had caught a glimpse 
of a little green man in the woods above 
Oreana. Her mother slept on the other 
side of the door, and the girl felt that she 
was quite safe. She had taken off all her 
day clothes, as the peasants do up there, 
and was lying on her bed, wrapped in a 
linen sheet, with a blanket over her. 

Suddenly she started up. In spite of the 
heavy wooden bars that held it, the win- 
dow was swinging open. Then a little man 
thrust his head in. His eyes were like cups 
of green fire. He had a red mouth and a 
sharp-pointed yellow beard, and his hair 
was the color of flax. He laughed silently 
and wagged his head, and the girl was so 
terrified that she could neither scream nor 
move. 

At last the little man sprang into the 
room. He was dressed in rusty green 
clothes that looked like the bark of a tree. 
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His hands were very long, and his little 
legs were crooked and thin. He leaped 
upon the bed, and still the girl dared not 
scream. She could not even struggle. 

For a long time she did not dare to tell 
any one, not even her mother or the priest. 
At last her baby was born, and it had thin, 
crooked legs and yellow hair on its head. 

“It often happens up there in the hills. 
When a girl meets a folletto, especially at 
twilight, nothing can save her,” Lamia con- 
cluded. “ Grazia has told me, and the peas- 
ants know.” 

“ Fauns and satyrs!” mused Torpichen. 
“ They have outlived empires and religions. 
Why not? They are like the miracles—if 
you believe in them, they are. So long as 
there is one girl of Oreana who believes in 
the little green man, and sees him in the 
dusk under the chestnut trees, he will sure- 
ly leap through her window at night.” 

Lamia laughed. 

“T think you believe almost everything 
—as I do,” she said. 

“TI am acquiescent,” he replied. “I 
take what comes; but I don’t know that it 
is wise. It would be safer for girls not to 
believe in satyrs. As I said, if they were 
not believed in, they would not break 
through bedroom windows.” 


X 


A VALLEY with dark trees called to them. 
They left the motor car and struck off into 
a footpath, which dipped and then climbed 
the ragged side of a hill. They caught 
glimpses of roofs and towers. Then the 
woods covered them, and unexpectedly the 
narrow path led them into a little stone vil- 
lage, with an open square and arcaded 
streets. 

There was an old church, and, next to it, 
an inn, with huge green branches nailed up 
over the door — the bush that proclaims 
good wine. In front of the church and the 
inn was a crowd of peasants, the men in 
white shirt sleeves, black-trousered, black- 
waistcoated, with heavy black hats on 
their heads; the women wide-skirted, with 
gaudy blouses and kerchiefs. Children 
swarmed in and out of the crowd like mag- 
gots, and well-nigh as naked. 

Lamia and Torpichen were crossing the 
square when abruptly she caught his arm 
and drew him back into the shade of the 
arcade. 

“ Look!” she whispered. 

Towering above the throng of excited, 

















gesticulating hill people rose the black- 
robed figure of the old padre. Lean, erect, 
with bared head, he stood there in the 
shadow of the old church. He was not 
looking at them. His steady eyes were 
staring down at a girl who stood, drooping, 
before him, a little in front of the crowd of 
peasants. 

“ He has not seen us,” Torpichen said. 

“Seen us? Of course he has seen us!” 
Lamia exclaimed impatiently. “ He always 
sees us!” 

Whether Father Testevi had seen them 
or not, he gave no sign. 

Always his eyes were on the girl. She 
was a Ligurian, well formed, with strong 
legs and black eyes. 

“Come, now,” the padre was saying. 
Though he did not glance over toward the 
arcade where Lamia lurked in the shadow, 
with her hand on Torpichen’s arm, yet he 
raised his voice, and it rang across the si- 
lent square. “Come, now—tell me once 
more.” 

“T saw the folletto, the folletto, the fol- 
letto!”’ she cried in a shrill voice. 

She threw back her head and raised her 
hands in a wild gesture. The throng of 
hill people swayed and eddied. One wom- 
an wailed aloud—she was the girl’s mother. 
A young man, cursing, tried to force his 
way forward to where the maid stood, but 
men’s hands hauled him back. 

“Quiet, all of you!” the padre com- 
manded, and the peasants were still. Then 
he asked: “ Where did you see him?” 

“ Above the torrente. He came down 
from the rocks, from the old city, the dead 
city, from the ruins!” 

“ Bussano!” shouted some one in the 
crowd. 

“ Bussano, Bussano!” repeated scores of 
voices. 

The girl’s terror seemed to have been 
consumed by a vehement need of justify- 
ing herself. 

“ Could I help it?” she shrilled. “I was 
coming up from the water, and he came 
leaping down the rocks. He leaped like a 
goat, but when he walked his feet dragged, 
and he hobbled—” 

“ Folletto! Folletto!” cried voices from 
the crowd. 

“He was dark and green—a little man 
with eyes like fire. He called to me, and 
I ran and ran, but -he kept calling that he 
would come at night—that he would come 
to me at night!” 
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Again the mother wailed, and other wom- 
en took up the note, high-pitched like the 
howl of a nocturnal animal. The young 
man muttered. 

Always the padre watched the girl with 
pale, unmoving eyes. 

“Save me, padre!” she implored, and 
fell on her knees, sobbing. “ For the love 
of Mary Mother, save me!” 

The padre stooped and touched her 
shoulder. 

“Stand up, Annunziata,” he said gen- 
tly. “ Go into the church and pray. Wait 
there for me. Go with her, you—all of 
you.” He motioned toward the church 
door. “In a moment I shall come to you.” 

The girl went droopingly, followed by 
her mother, into the church. The women 
and some of the men followed her. Others 
slipped aside into the tavern. : 

The stone square was nearly empty when 
the padre strode across it, his old cassock 
flapping to his stride, his huge flat hat 
swinging in his hand. 

Torpichen would have advanced to meet 
the priest, but Lamia, whispering “ No, 
no!” held him back. Then, with a swift 
change of mood, she went forward. 

“How delightful to meet you here, 
father!” she exclaimed, smiling up at him. 

Torpichen watched her with cynical eyes. 
He had seen that smile before. It was the 
same that she had bestowed upon the half 
naked blacksmith, looming out of the fire 
and smoke of his forge. 

“ How d’ye do, Mr. Torpichen?” 

“ Good day, father.” 

The two men looked each other straight 
in the eye. It was the younger man who 
looked away first. 

“ Did she really see the folletto?” Lamia 
asked breathlessly. ‘“‘ Oh, father, was she 
telling the truth? Are there really folletté 
—things like that?” 

The priest smiled. 

“T am not wiser than two ecumenical 
councils,” he replied, “in which it was de- 
cided that these strange creatures really 
exist—creatures midway between mankind 
and the animal world. The soulless men, 
they were called—fauns, satyrs, Cabiri. 
For thousands of years humanity has had 
to reckon with them—here in these hills— 
everywhere. They were not always wicked. 
It was not so much that. It was their ter- 
rible wisdom that made them dangerous to 
the race of man, which has never been very 
wise. Wisdom is not human,” the priest 
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went on, and always he smiled. “It is 
animal—and divine. That is an old truth 
of which we’ve lost sight in these days of 
the deification of man; and that is why 
we've got the kind of civilization we have 
now—cerebral charlatanism on top, riotous 
helotism below, and wisdom nowhere, be- 
cause we have lost touch with the source of 
wisdom, which is animal and divine.” 

“ Yes,” admitted Torpichen negligently; 
“ quite true.” 

“What are you going to do for that 
girl?” asked Lamia, with great directness. 

“She? She is safe now,” the padre af- 
firmed quietly. 

“ But since she saw the folletto, he will 
come to her. Every one says so,” Lamia 
insisted. ‘“ He will come to her—at night! 
Or will he?” 

“The father will exorcise her,” Torpi- 
chen put in. “ He will cast out the evil 
spirit. ‘ Exorcizote’—isn’t that it?” 

“Why not?” the priest asked calmly. 
“The church is always casting out devils. 
It is continually saving women,” he added, 
“and men—saving them from each other, 
and from the things that run about in the 
night.” 


A little shudder crept over Lamia, she 
did not know why. The priest was kindly, 
and seemed to be talking merely out of 
courtesy, but her fear of him stirred once 
more. She faced him, however, smiling 


resolutely. tie 
“ The wind is rising,” the padre said ir- 


relevantly. He looked upward toward the 
hills. “ Do you feel the chill in the air? 
There is snow on the Alps.” 

Lamia went closer to him. She did not 
like this priest. She feared him; but it was 
impossible for her not to try to please him. 
Torpichen knew it well enough. The need 
of pleasing men was embedded in her na- 
ture as a triangle is in a circle. Black- 
smith or bishop, he or another, it was all 
one. For the moment she was bent upon 
conquering the suave antipathy of this old 
priest, who, in spite of his austere eyes and 
black-gowned body, was a man. 

“We are going to have luncheon in this 
little inn, father,” she said. “ You will 
come with us?” 

She was urgent, and as pretty as a child; 
and the Jesuit met her mood with an ele- 
gance more worldly than her own. No, he 
could not go with them, but he thanked 
her in the right way, and chatted exactly 
the proper length of time, before he bowed 
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and left them—striding away to the church, 
where Annunziata waited for him to de- 
liver her from the demon whose eyes were 
like cups of fire. 

Torpichen looked at Lamia with the quiz- 
zical look one gives to an actress or a per- 
forming dog. 

“Why do you look at me like that?” 
she asked, and questioned him with shal- 
low, innocent eyes. 

“In what way?” 

“ As if you were criticizing me.” 

“I’m not. I’m rather admiring you. 
I’m wondering.” . 

“ What?” 

“What might happen if you met the 
folletto—I mean to him.” 

“T think you are trying to be unkind,” 
she returned, after a pause; “ but I refuse 
to quarrel.” 

“ Before luncheon?” 

“Or afterward. Come!” 

They sat down at a table in a vine-cov- 
ered arbor, screened from the road and 
from the windows of the inn by the heavy 
foliage that inclosed it. They ate of the 
peasant food and drank the pale wine, but 
the folletto would not let them go. He 
crept into their talk. He danced among 
the dishes on the table. 

“You’re quite mad about him,” Tor- 
pichen said. 

“Tt is only what Grazia told me—and 
the peasants. He is not one—there are 
many, many of them.” 

She said they were surprisingly bright 
little men, with yellow beards and hair. 
She was sorry for them. 

“ Just think how sad it must be when 
one of those poor little men falls in love 
with a girl of the hills, like Annunziata,” 
she went on, leaning across the table to- 
ward Torpichen, and speaking half serious- 
ly. “The poor little animal who is almost 
a man, dark and green like a tree, with his 
yellow beard and shining eyes and crooked 
legs—running after her and screaming his 
poor wildwood love. And you know,” she 
added mysteriously, “in the twilight, in 
the awful twilight when there is neither 
sun nor moon, they are so ardent that noth- 
ing can stop them—not the sign of the 
cross, not the Agnus Dei. Always their 
coming foretells a disaster, and that is why 
the girls lose faith.” 

She spoke with a sort of semisincerity 
that Torpichen did not like. 

“The padre will know how to protect 
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Annunziata,” he remarked. “I am sure 
he has all sorts of potent spells. He will 
lay one of them on the little man and send 
him back to his lair.” 

“ It’s in the ruined city—that’s where he 
hides.” 

“Want to go and look for him?” 

She nodded, and watched him. 

“Tt’s a bit of a climb.” 

“T don’t mind,” she said carelessly. 

After they set out, she showed neither 
fatigue nor hesitation, though the tramp 
was a hard one. They came down to the 
Corniche road, and below it, east of the 
little torrent of the Arma, they found a 
rough path that bore away to the north 
and wound up the ridge. It was a lean and 
bony path, ribs of stone showing through 
its earthy skin; but Lamia did not falter, 
though now and then she clung to him. 

Once he snatched her up in his arms, and 
carried her over a very rough place. She 
laughed when he put her down, and they 
rested there and smoked cigarettes. 

When they reached the top of the ridge, 
they saw the sun low-lying in the west. It 
was a huge pale sun, round and yellow as 
the turban of a negro king. Over it hung 


faint, shadowy clouds; and where they 
stood, high above the sea, the wind from 


the hills blew colder. They remembered 
that the padre had said there was snow on 
the Alps. 

For. a long while they stood gazing on 
the scene that spread before them. Then 
they continued their climb until in front of 
them, dead white against the sky, lay the 
ruins of old Bussano. It had been a state- 
ly little city, with battlements and towers 
and walls. One night, forty years ago, an 
earthquake had shaken it, tossed it, and let 
it fall into chaos and death. From where 
they stood, it looked like a living city with 
walls and towers and palace roofs. Within, 
they fancied, there might be hearth fires 
and voices; but as they drew near, they 
saw that it was a mausoleum covering the 
dead who had perished in the earthquake. 

Amid the crumbling palaces a church 
tower lifted its head, as if proclaiming its 
immortality; but in a little while, they 
knew, it would go the way of all the rest, 
and there would remain only a heap of 
stones to mark the place where once Bus- 
sano was. 

Over rocks and the scurf of vegetation 
they picked their way to what had once 
been one of the city gates. They made 


out the streets, running straight to.vard 
public square, ‘where a fountain had tossed 
up its water into the air. To the left was” 
an old house, hollow, eviscerated, but with 
dingy silk rags still fluttering from the up- | 
per windows. It lay in the shadow. In- 
deed, a strange kind of darkness seemed ~ 
to have taken possession of the ruined 
town. , 

“ Shall we go in?” 3 

“No, no!” Lamia said, drawing closer” 
to him. “I do not want to go in.” 4 

“Tt looks interesting,” Torpichen urged; 
“and, after all, that’s what we came for, 

isn’t it? I should like to see that church, — 
They say that when the city fell the altar 
stood, untouched, unbroken, and—” : 

Lamia suddenly caught his arm. 7 

“Look, look!” she cried. “ There, in ~ 
that house to the left—the window—there — 
is some one there!” 

It was the shell of a house, roofless, with 
naked windows. 

“ There is nothing,” Torpichen replied. 

“T tell you I see him—the little man! — 
It is he, the little green man whom the og 
saw. He is looking at me now!” 

“Tt is some stranger like ourselves—a 
visitor,” Torpichen told her. “ Control ~ 
yourself.” : 

“You see him?” 

“Yes, yes—just a man.” 

Ina naked window of the hollow house—” 
the shell without stairs or floo igh 
above earth, a dark little figure stood, out- ~ 
lined against emptiness. It was a twisted ‘g 
figure of a man, with bent knees and one ~ 
hand outstretched. 

“ He is looking at us!” Lamia 
fear echoing in her words. “ He is ] 
at you, as well as at me. My God!” 3 

Even as she spoke that last word, the — 
thing vanished. Where he had stood, 
crouching, there was only emptiness. It ~ 
was as if the little man had instantly dis- ~ 
appeared from the world of visible things. — 

“Tt is a warning. It means disaster. 
Something terrible is going to happen!” 

“Nonsense!” Torpichen said, trying to 
steady her. “ That was some wandering 
peasant. He was not at all like the green 
man the girl described.” 

“ Whatever he was,” Lamia whispered 
in a trembling, unsteady voice, “he was 
something inhuman — neither animal or 
man. Oh, I tell you something awful is 
going to happen! It has come as a warn- 
ing, I know!” 
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As she spoke, she turned toward him a 
- face the color of white ashes. 


XI 


Ir was another day. 

She was in the darkening garden of the 
' villa. She came to him through the swords 
_ of the yuccas, smiling quietly, accepting 
his presence without greeting or surprise. 
4 & long cloak covered her from throat to 












: “T’ve been listening to the bells,” she 
said. 
: He, too, had heard them. Always in the 
twilight the vesper bells rang softly far 
away. Clinging to the bell ropes, monks 
and lay brothers sowed the notes of the 
Angelus over the town, over the sea, over 
the old stone cities on the hills. 

“ And then I waited for you,” she added. 

“ All this time?” 

“Yes, and I watched the night come. 
Do you know the stars? I used to know 
many of them, but I’ve forgotten. We 
must go in.” 

In the salon she left him alone for some 
time. He heard her swift steps as she ran 
up the stairs. He waited without impa- 
tience. When she came again, she would 
not be, he knew, the woman who had met 
him in the dim garden. That was her way. 
She might bring tears or laughter, but she 
would not be the same; she never was. 

In fact, when she reappeared, she was 
laughing happily. Her evening dress, a 
greenish rag with jewels, gave her an un- 
familiar air. 

“How charming you look!” he mur- 
mured, with undisguised admiration. 

“You, too, look rather nice,” she told 
him. “ Now take me in to dinner!” 

The dining room was cool and dim, light- 
ed by tall wax candles at either end of the 
table. In the center of the table was a 
Tuscan jar with drooping roses. When 
they had taken their seats, she looked at it 
with disapproval, and pushed it to one 
side. 

“TI do not want anything to come be- 
tween us to-night—not even flowers,” she 
said. 

They were served by the dark butler and 
by Grazia, a square girl, with handsome 
square face, which was pleasant to look 
upon as it came forward into the candle- 
light and then vanished into the brown 
shadows of the big room. In spite of the 
presence of the two attendants, they talked 
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freely of what interested them most— 
themselves. She had told him that her 
servants did not understand English. 

“ Andrew is rather an angular name, 
isn’t it? Yet perhaps it suits you,” she 
said. “It is rugged and strong. When I 
first met you, I wondered what I should 
like your first name to be. I never thought 
of Andrew; but we won’t change it.” 

“ Nor Lamia.” 

“No? You like my odd name?” 

“To-night especially. You are like 
something green and glistening that has 
crept out of a forest.” 

“It was my father who gave me that 
name. He used to think that, too—when 
I was a little thing.” 

“ Lamia—Lamia!” murmured Torpichen 
softly. “ Yes—I like it, and it suits you. 
I shall call you Lamia.” 

“Tf you like.” 

“ There are many things about you, La- 
mia, that I should like to know,” he re- 
marked. ‘“ Perhaps you will tell me.” 

“T shouldn’t mind,” she answefed in- 
differently; “‘ but I don’t remember much 
about myself — just patches. Parts have 
dropped out.” 

“T hope what you remember are the 
bright patches—the sunny places!” 

“Oh, that! I suppose I do. People 
talk about life being like a river. I do not 
think of it that way. Mine has been like a 
lot of little rooms, each one separate. When 
I remember anything, it is like going into 
one of the little rooms and shutting the 
door. I can see only that one part. It’s 
rather confusing, because I can’t always 
tell where it really belongs, or what other 
room it opens into. But this is silly!” 

“Indeed it is not! I only wish I had 
that kind of memory. I’d have just one 
room, with you in it.” 

“Tt might be monotonous,” she replied 
carelessly. 

The butler was changing the dishes. The 
ones he laid down were chipped and ill- 
treated, but wonderful for their soft colors. 
She showed Torpichen the mark on the 
under side of a biscuit boat—tumbling out 
the piled up biscuits on the table. 

“Tt is real Capo di Monte, the old royal 
factory at Naples,” she explained. “ Think 
of leaving such things about in a furnished 
house! But then you know what the coun- 
tess is.” 

She had taken the villa for six months. 
It belonged to the Countess Louvorsky. 








THE TAINTED WOMAN 


Of course Torpichen knew her. Every one 
did. He smiled as a picture of her rose in 
his mind—a huge old woman being trun- 
died up and down the promenade in a 
bath chair, by a melancholy footman in 
livery; a monstrous old woman, looking 
as if she might have been washed up, 
bleached and swollen, from the bottom of 
the sea. 

“ She was good to let me have the villa. 
I hate hotels. Anyway, she meant to be 


Lamia broke off. The dessert was set 
out, and the servants left them alone in the 
shadowy room. She put one elbow on the 
table and made a hand rest for her chin. 
Leaning thus, she looked at him with the 
eyes she made for herself so often—eyes 
warm, naive, pure as those of a little child. 

Torpichen waited, confident that she was 
thinking of herself, and that sooner or later 
she would speak of herself. He rather en- 
vied her the faculty she had of seeing life 
in sunlit patches. Perhaps that kind of 
memory was granted to certain women, as 
a divine mercy, so that they could not, if 
they would, look back and see life as the 
terrifying thing it is—a living stream of 
hours and days and nights, moving relent- 
lessly to its fated end. 

He watched her across the faint veil of 
cigarette smoke that hovered between them. 

“T am glad you spoke of my father,” 
she said at last. “I never loved any one 
else, and no one ever talks of him. I loved 
him. It was in the Northwest. I can al- 
ways hear the wind in the pines. They 
stood around our house on three sides, and 
stretched away for miles and miles. There 
was a great lake. Many of your Eastern- 
ers have never seen a lake. It is an ocean, 
only wilder and swifter and stronger—and 
not sad, like salt seas. My father was a 
wonderful man. He came from Norway. 
He was bigger than any man I have ever 
seen. He was like a great tree, a part of 
nature, and he knew all her secrets. I 
loved my father!” 

He made no comment, for he knew she 
was speaking less to him than to herself. 

“ He used to take me into the forest, and 
I used to hide there, a little half naked 
thing. He called me his little wood snake, 
he named me Lamia—you know, because 
he said that some day I would turn into a 
woman, as in the oid, old story.” 

“IT remember the story,” Torpichen in- 
terposed. “ It is in a poem, isn’t it? The 


young man is on his way to Corinth, and 


Lamia glides out of a dusky brake and be- 
witches him—I remember. She was a- 
woman, or a serpent—” 


“ Rainbow-sided, touched with miseries,” — 


she murmured softly. “ T know it by heart. — 
Are you afraid?” 

“ Of witchcraft?” he asked. 
I think not!” 

She laughed in her abrupt way—a hard — 
little laugh—and stood up. 

“We shall have coffee in the other _ 
room,” she said. ‘“ You can smoke here a~ 
while over your wine. 
long.” 

He opened the door into the brilliantly _ 
lighted hall. As she passed out, she 
a glimpse of herself in a mirror. She 
her hair and turned to him. 

“T look horrible,” she said. 

“ You look cold,” he answered. 

A gray kind of pallor had come into hee 
face, and her eyes were dull. He watched © 


her go up the curving stairs. She went ~ 
slowly, with relaxed muscles. Halfway up, 


she turned and gave him a little smile. 

“She- won’t come down again,” he 
thought. 

He wondered why she had gone to pieces ~ 
like that. He tried to remember what they — 
had said. Perhaps what disturbed her was — 
her recollection of her father. 


“Of you? 


I shan’t be very | 


He went into the salon, and waited there, _ 


He had a sense of selfish safety, for he © 
told himself that he was not afraid of her — 


witchcraft, or of her strange beauty, which ~ 


seemed to come and go. 


Like other men, Torpichen had had sen- ~ 


timental adventures. What he had loved 
in women, he realized, was something 
put there himself. He had loved an image — 
that he had himself created. He had built © 
up dream women, and had seen them, one 
by one, crumble into ashes. That was love 
—a little glory and a little dust. 


heal 


And his love for Lamia — did it differ — : 
from the others? What disquieted him was — 


not the flaming intensity with which this 
new love had seized him. It was the ten- — 


derness in it—the aching tenderness that ~ 


made him wish to shield her. 


_ 


Nearly half an_ hour had elapsed before 


she came again. She was wearing some sort 


of tea gown, a greenish, trailing thing. A 7 


long string of opals hung from her neck, 
and on her fingers were opal rings. The 
gray mood had gone quite away from her. 
Her eyes were radiant with a sort of blue 
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_ light, and there was a flush in her cheeks. 
- It was as if, during her absence, she had 
drunk of life from a cup—a new, sweet 
life, violent as poison. Torpichen recog- 
nized the faint odor of ether. 

She touched his hand as she displayed 
the opals. 
“TI love them more than any of the 
_ others,” she said, “ because they need me 
most. If I lay them away, even for a few 


3 days, they turn dim and sickly.” 


She crouched down by the hearth and 
fed them with firelight. She flashed and 


glittered there in all her ardent beauty. 

He thought of things supple and bright 
and dangerous—of the Mozarabian sword 
with which one could strangle a bull—of 
the rainbow-sided thing, eyed like a pea- 
cock, that glided from the forest of the 
legend 


“ Lamia!” he whispered. 

She was more than a woman whom he 
loved. She was magic and mystery and 
peril. She was the woman of his desire, for 
whom he had fought throughout the years 
—through the thousand lives they had 
loved and plotted together. 

When he whispered her name, she turned 
toward him. The light of the fire and of 
the jewels was reflected in her eyes. Her 
lips were half open. He held out his arms. 

Sinuous and swift, she rose in one rip- 
pling movement, and went to him. She 
waited until his arms inclosed her. Then, 
raising her face, she gave him her mouth. 

He held her to him in a close embrace, 
repeating gently again and again: 

“T love you—love you—love you 

“T know!” she answered. “I know that 
you love me; and I know my own heart— 
Andrew!” 

“The joy of loving you, Lamia!” he 
murmured. “To love you—to be alone 
with you—utterly alone with you—through 
the long years, loving you—loving you!” 

She clung to him very close, as if she 
were taking refuge in his strength and in 
his love. Again their lips met in a kiss 
that seemed to blot out the world. 

Neither heard the door open. Neither 
heard a step on the floor. It was a sneer- 
ing little laugh that woke them. 

Lamia, cowering away from _ him, 
screamed aloud; and Torpichen, turning, 
saw Prince Kurokin. 

The Russian stood there, his hands in 
the pockets of his long fur coat. Motion- 
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less he stood, but his handsome face was 
savage with fury—a sneering, Slavic fury 
that gave him the look of an animal with 
bared fangs. 

“ You! ”» 

Lamia spoke at last. Her courage came 
back, and she confronted him. 

“Ts it not time I came—home?” Kuro- 
kin said. ‘“ You must have been lonely! 
Or perhaps you have not been lonely?” 

Ostentatiously he ignored Torpichen, but 
it was evident that he recognized in him 
the man with whom he had quarreled at 
Monte Carlo. He went to Lamia, laid his 
hand upon her shoulder—a _ proprietary 
hand—and leered into her face. Still hold- 
ing her, he wheeled and faced Torpichen. 

“Who is this, pray?” he asked Lamia 
insolently. 

Torpichen answered the question, giving 
her no opportunity to speak. One glimpse 
he had had of the horror in her face as 
Kurokin took possession of her, and then 
he had lowered his eyes. He could not 
watch her suffer. He realized that there 
was nothing he could do that would not 
add to her pain. 

One thing alone he knew clearly — he 
must keep control of himself. He must do 
nothing until he discovered what she wished 
him to do. When, at last, he spoke, he 
was glad to find that his voice was steady. 

“T am Mr. Torpichen,” he said quietly. 
“T am a friend of Miss—” 

“Of my wife!” Kurokin broke in. His 
hand was still on Lamia’s shoulder, but it 
was toward Torpichen that he turned his 
sneering face as he repeated: “ My wife!” 

So sudden was the shock that Torpichen 
hardly realized it, just as a man may be 
struck by a fatal bullet and stand wonder- 
ing if he is wounded. It was Lamia who 
cried out. She freed herself and went to- 
ward him. 

“Tt is a lie!” she said coldly. “ That 
man has lied! I am not his wife!” Head 
high, defiant anguish in her eyes, she looked 
Torpichen full in the face, and added: “I 
am his mistress!” 

For a moment Torpichen did not speak. 
He stood motionless, staring into her white 
face. Then, in a voice as cold as her own, 
he said: “ Good-by,” and left the room, 
thrusting the butler away from the half 
open door. 

The voice of Kurokin followed him in a 
mocking farewell. 


(To be continued in the December number of Munsey’s Macazine) 








HE Thorpe house, square, massive, 
standing on a little rise above the 
Passaic, looked down across the 

river upon the Thorpe Soap Works, solidly 

squat among the belching factories of New- 
ark. To Janet Thorpe the river was beau- 
tiful — swift-flowing, mysterious, reflecting 
in its changing moods the shifting whimsies 
of the sky; but the factories—ugh! She 
hated them—particularly the Thorpe Soap 

Works. She shut it from her sight when- 

ever she could. 

It was shut out now. Within the house 
was twilight—the twilight of drawn gray 
shades at noon. The air was weighted with 
the fragrance of flowers, a heavy sweetness 
suggestively funereal. Through the shut- 
tered, scented dimness there filtered little 
catches of breath and sobs—Janet holding 
her lonely ritual of grief on this second an- 
niversary of her baby’s death. 

John Thorpe, the child’s father, would 
not have understood. For a brief time fol- 
lowing the day when the limp little body 
had been brought in from the roadside 
where a passing automobile had hurled it, 
John Thorpe had been like a man stunned. 
Then, with the abrupt squaring of shoul- 
ders which his wife so well knew, he had 
flung Lis mourning from him and gone back 
to life and the living—to his soap works, 
his employees, and his friends—to routine 
and pleasure, dragging Janet with him 
through the old meaningless round of the- 
aters and dinners, though he knew that her 
heart was breaking. 

She had vague moments, at first, of real- 
izing that he did it out of kindness—that 
he felt it was not well for her to grieve. 
He was so sane, so practical, in resisting 
the inroads of emotion! 

Janet did not want to resist. Her 
father’s and mother’s lives had been mold- 
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ed along those stern lines of common sense, ~ 
and their marriage had been a drab and ~ 
unbeautiful monotone. Against such an © 
existence Janet’s dreamy, imaginative na- ~ 
ture beat rebelliously, like the fettered ~ 
wings of some wild thing. This feeling of ~ 
hers had played its part in the idealistic 
love she had lavished upon her child, and ~ 
in the abandonment with which she ~ 
mourned him. “Y 
It did not occur to her that she might be © 
sentimentalizing her sorrow in keeping 
Theo’s room just as he had left it —his — 
playthings scattered about the floor, his — 
little suits hung in neat rows in the closet, 
his rompers and underclothes in neat piles ~ 
in the drawers. The bed was still tumbled, ~ 
as he had risen from his nap; the dent was — 
still in the pillow where his brown curls ~ 
had rested. All—all was just as it was on © 
that fatal day when, laughing mischievous- — 
ly, he had escaped from his nurse and run ~ 
across the road to death. q 
Janet went over to the bed and lifted the 
enveloping cover that protected it from 
dust. She dropped to her knees and laid ~ 
her head against the bed rail; and there, © 
one cold hand pressed in the round hollow 
in the pillow, she broke into subdued but ~ 
passionate weeping. 
There would never be another soft little ~ 
rose-leaf body to nestle in that bed—or in ~ 
any other. The doctor had made that 
cruelly plain; and John knew. He had © 
been a doctor himself for two glorious years — 
before the accident to his hand turned him 
from his profession into his uncle’s soap — 
works. ; 
Never another child but Theo—and Theo — 
was dead! ; 
It seemed strange, terrible, to Theo's 
mother that Theo’s father could not under- 
stand. On the first anniversary of their — 
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boy’s death he had shown that queer lack 
of comprehension. Janet had been mourn- 
ing in the little room, much as she was do- 
_ ing now, when John burst in, big and 
breezy from out of doors, holding by the 
_ hand a dirty young ragamuffin, whom he 
introduced gayly as— 

“ My pal, Bill Connelly, Janet. Lives 
down the other side of the road. He says 
he has never ridden a rocking-horse, and 
I told him we had one. There it is, sonny!” 

He pushed the grinning urchin toward 
Theo’s steed, standing pathetically lonely 
_ in the corner. To Janet he had added: 

“Tf there are any of Theo’s clothes—” 

“No, no, no!” she had panted, not 
meaning to be unkind. 

She took the boy’s chubby paw and 
dragged him out and down the stairs. She 
rifled the cake box and the fruit dish for 
him. She thrust into his astonished hands 
the costly bronze statuette of a fisher boy 
that stood in the hall—anything to save 
that desecration of Theo’s room and things! 

Through it all John had regarded her 
curiously—a little rebukingly, she felt. He 
had not understood. 

It flashed through her mind that it would 


have been different with Revell Alanson. 
Revell would have poured upon her bruised 
heart sympathy soft and sensitively com- 


forting as a woman’s. He had always 
known so exquisitively how to give what 
he should give. 

At times like this the wild, transient 
flame of his passion for her flared up, fling- 
ing shadows across her life with John. 
Looking back from her prosaic, well ordered 
world, that brief passage with Revell stood 
out as romance. 

Once, oddly enough, she had fancied that 
John was romance. That dated back from 
childhood’s days in San Francisco, when 
her home, the old Drury place, standing in 
aristocratic grandeur on the hill, looked 
scornfully down upon the Thorpe cottage, 
backed impudently against the terraced 
gardens, spilling shouting youngsters into 
the tangled mess of greenery which they 
called their “ back yard.” 

The cottage had been a thorn in the 
flesh of Janet’s parents; but Janet, the 
rebel, had adored both it and the Thorpes 
—especially young John Thorpe, of the 
eager gray eyes, the ruffled brown hair, and 
the marvelously clever hands that could 
fashion water wheels and dolls and no end 
of things. 
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It had all been surreptitious, of course, 
when Janet’s mother and nurse were off 
guard. Otherwise she lived by the book— 
food at just such an hour, of just such a 
kind, Fletcherized—naps begun and ended 
by the clock—music lessons, dancing les- 
sons, history lessons, in orderly routine as 
uncompromising and deadly as the deca- 
logue. There were no fairies in Janet’s 
young life, save those of her own devising. 

She used to say to John: 

“Some day I'll jump upon a moonbeam 
and ride it to the stars!” 

“ And I'll be the man in the moon, and 
catch you before you reach the stars,” John 
would answer. 

There came the day when John Thorpe 
went away to a medical college, his eyes full 
of dreams, his heart full of hope, and his 
white young soul burning with the fever 
of accomplishment. To Janet it was the 
more wonderful because she knew that he 
was working his way through college, and 
at the same time was contributing to the 
support of the frail, drooping mother. 

In these days he and Janet did not speak 
of love, though it throbbed in their breasts 
and flung scarlet banners from their cheeks; 
but on the day when John hung out his 
shingle beside old Dr. Porter’s, he told her. 
He told her, too, that he would not bind 
her until he was in a position to marry her. 
He gave her his love and left her free. 

Then, just when he was beginning to 
make a name for himself among the young- 
er surgeons, came the accident to his right 
hand, and an infection necessitating an op- 
eration that crippled him. 

“T shall never operate again,” he said 
quietly. 

He took down his shingle and wired his 
uncle in Newark that he was coming on, as 
that good man wished, to enter the soap 
works. To Janet it had been a shock—not 
alone the injury to John’s hand, but his 
easy acceptance of the soap works, and his 
refusal to cling to his profession and to see 
if time would not limber the injured fingers, 
as Dr. Porter predicted it might. 

It was not practical to wait, John said. 
If he did not join his uncle now, some one 
else would. He needed money. His dreams? 
Well, he would dream about soap! 


II 


It was a year after John went to Newark 
that Janet met Dr. Alanson. He was a 
friend of her brother-in-law, Dr. Stowell, 








Louise’s husband. She met him at a moon- 
light garden party at Del Mar, the summer 
colony where her sister had her home. 

Janet had had a letter from John that 
day—all soap—no gossamer threads of ro- 
mance. Revell Alanson had exuded ro- 
mance from his handsome, foreign-looking 
face, his dark Spanish eyes, his low, vibrant 
voice, which dripped poetry and admira- 
tion without making it sticky. He had 
been everywhere and seen everything; yet 
he subtly made Janet feel that this hour 
in the moonlight would be a fragrance 
sweetening all his days 

Janet met him often after that. Each 
moment they were together was a pulsat- 
ing, iridescent thing of loveliness. Then, 
one night, Revell failed her. He made a 
promise that he did not keep, and lied to 
cover his omission. It was not a big thing 
in itself, but it was enough to bring Janet 
back to sanity and John. 

John could not come to get her, so she 
went to Newark and married him there un- 
romantically, in the minister’s house, with 
two strangers for witnesses. 

That first year she had been unbeliev- 
ably happy, even though the soap works 
demanded so much of John’s time. Then 
Theo came, and Janet blossomed beneath 
her motherhood like some glorious, exotic 
flower; but fatherhood sat heavily on John, 
so that he gave himself more than ever to 
soap. A son meant to him practical things 
—money, clothes, schooling. He was tak- 
ing over the works that year, after his 
uncle’s death, enlarging it and increasing 
the personnel. He had big plans afoot, he 
explained, and they were jealous in their 
exactions. 

He was tired and silent when he came 
home at night, his brows furrowed in 
thought, his body tense and still, as if gath- 
ering unto itself energizing force for the 
morrow; and Janet wanted to laugh and 
chatter foolish nothings, and to show him 
the newborn wonders of their baby boy. 

John’s remoteness hurt her at first, and 
then angered her. She even resented the 
little company hospital he had built, be- 
cause he told her in his unmoved way that 
it made for efficiency to keep his workmen 
and their families in good health. 

“You could go back to your profession 
now,” she said to him once, when Theo 
was three. 

The miracle that old Dr. Porter had 
prophesied had come to pass, and the im- 
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paired muscles of the injured hand were © 
now as good as ever; but John did not care 
to go back. He had his soap works now. 
He told her so with a pleasant cheerfulness’ 
that held no dim lurkings of regret. 
This second year since Theo’s death — 
John had been unusually full of business, — 
full of success, full of the new country. “4 
house that he was building. Janet and her © 
grief lay in another world than his, so that ~ 
she sometimes wondered if they could ever © 
again find a bridge on which to meet. 
Just now, as she knelt there beside — 
Theo’s little bed, it would be very easy for — 
John to cross to her, did he but know. If ~ 
he would come home to her this day, ten- ~ 
der, understanding as of old, if he would 
pour out the balm of sympathy in some — 
quiet word or touch, the cold numbness in ~ 
her heart would melt and the sweet beauty — 
of their love would come pulsing back. 


Ill 


THE sharp slam of the front door in- ~ 
formed her that John was there. It was © 
Saturday afternoon, and he had come home ~ 
early. He plunged up the stairs two at a — 
time, calling breezily: 

“Jan! Jan! Can you be ready in half ~ 
an hour? We'll run out to Montelac for © 































dinner.” Montelac was their new country ~ 
home. “I’ve asked a few friends—a little 
housewarming—”’ 





She heard him pause at the door of her ~ 
room. 

“Where are you, Janet?” ; 

Then he came on—a little more slowly, ~ 
it seemed to her—to Theo’s room. She — 
waited for him, standing, the tears dried — 
on her hot cheeks. 

He stood just outside the door, looking — 
at her. There was something wistful and- 
yearning about him, vaguely expressive of — 
dumb pain. Janet had an impulsive desire 
to slip her arms about him and to comfort — 
him, as she would have comforted Theo. 

Then he was saying in his calm, ordi- 
nary tone of voice, with a faint added note 
of rebuke: q 

“ You’re wearing yourself out with this 
sort of thing, Janet. It isn’t wise.” 

Instantly she was on the defensive. 

“T don’t know that. a mother thinks of 
wisdom when her heart is breaking!” 

Again there was in his face that quiver- 
ing something, with its suggestion of pain. 
Again it touched her disturbingly, only to 
slip away as he spoke. 
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“ You forget that he was my son as well 


> as yours.” 


“Tt’s you who forget!” she flared. 

It hurt her intolerably that she must 
fight him there in Theo’s room. She moved 
to the door, closing it behind her, shutting 
herself out in the hall with him. 

“ Janet!” His light touch fell on her 
arm, but she shrank away, so that he 
dropped his hand. “ Janet, you make 
death seem very cruel, and sorrow very 
selfish. There is something we owe to the 
living.” 

She gave a sharp, bitter laugh. 

“Do you think we owe them a house- 
warming to-night?” 

“ No—not necessarily that. The house- 
warming is incidental.” Incidental! She 
laughed again. “It’s merely part of what 
we owe ourselves, you and I. Look here, 
Janet! I’ve had the dickens of a day, with 
a thousand things at the works needing at- 
tention; and then—I was operating over 
at the hospital.” 

“ Operating?” Janet was startled. “I 
didn’t know you operated now!” 

“ Have you ever cared much to find out 
what I do?” he flung back with a note of 
hardness. “Simpson was called out of 
town to-day. Ordinarily he runs the hos- 
pital, and I run the works. Each man to 
his job; but I make it part of mine to 
know when a man falls ill, or when his mind 
is a hundred miles from his work because 
one of his family is ailing. I’ve encouraged 
them to come to me about other things. 
It makes for efficiency.” He paused. 
“ But I can’t give them the best of myself 
by day unless I get away from it all at 
night, and forget myself and my worries. 
It’s the only way to keep fit.” 

Fit! Janet hated that cold, common 
sense word. 

“Tf life is nothing but efficiency and fit- 
ness, then I’d rather be dead!” she thought. 
Out loud she said, with a wild desire to 
slash: “ Revell Alanson managed to keep 
fit, as you call it, without sacrificing all the 
finer things of life. He could be sweet and 
thoughtful and tender—” 

“To a beautiful woman! 
Revell.” 

John’s tone was matter-of-fact rather 
than scornful, and for that very reason it 
stung her to fury. 

“ What do you know about Revell?” 

“You forget that he was one of my in- 
structors in surgery. Ah, Janet,” he added 


Yes — that’s 
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amusedly, “I could understand your get- 
ting up some feeling if his tenderness had 
been the true-till-death kind; but he*mar- 
ried Mary Atwood a month after you mar- 
ried me, didn’t he?” 

Blind fool not to understand that Revell 
had married Mary madly, recklessly, be- 
cause he did love Janet! The proof was 
the fact that he had not been happy in his 
marriage. He and Mary had been on the 
point of a break at the time of Mary’s 
death, Louise had written; but Janet was 
too proud to explain this to John. 

Suddenly she was sick of the whole mis- 
erable discussion. It was hideous that she 
and John should be quarreling there, with- 
in Theo’s hearing! 

She put her hand dazedly to her head— 
it had been so real, for a moment, that 
Theo was in that room behind them. It 
terrified her a little. That came from liv- 
ing so much with his memory, alone. If 
only John— 

“Do you realize, Janet,” he was saying, 
“ that this is the twentieth time this month 
you have flung Revell Alanson’s name in 
my teeth? I’ve laughed it off before, but 
I’m not made of iron. It would be a very 
good thing if you could go out to California 
and see just how much Alanson means to 
you to-day. Then we should all know bet- 
ter how to proceed.” 

The color had drained from Janet’s fair, 
delicate skin, leaving her blue eyes danger- 
ously dark. 

“Perhaps it would be a good idea,” she 
agreed lightly. 

She slipped past him down the hall to 
her room. At the door she looked back. 

“ There’s a night train out, isn’t there? 
You might wire Louise that I’m coming, 
while I drop a few things into my trunk. 
Don’t forget to make my excuses to our 
friends at the housewarming!” 

He arswered with a surprising show of 
nonchalance. 

“T think I'll close up house while you’re 
gone,” he said, “ and take a room at the 
hospital—nearer the works daytimes and 
the theaters evenings.” 

That was all he cared! It was a dead- 
lier insult than any outburst of anger. 


IV 


At her sister’s house in Del Mar, Janet 
stepped into an atmosphere of contented 
geniality. Dr. Jim was big and beaming; 
Louise was placid and matronly. No rose 











flush of romance here — yet it somehow 
brought a dull ache to Janet’s heart. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later she 
should meet Revell Alanson, for he and her 
brother-in-law were partners in the hand- 
some Del Mar Sanitarium, back in the 
hills. The god of romance, who had staged 
their first encounter in a garden, arranged 
this later meeting, not in Louise’s placid 
home, but on the shore of the sea. 

Janet had always loved the sea, and now 
there was something in the tireless surge of 
the waves that spoke to the restlessness in 
her breast. She was sitting on the sands, 
staring broodingly across the waters, when 
Alanson came sauntering along the beach, 
his hat in one hand, the other gripping the 
chubby fingers of his five-year-old son, who 
skipped and chattered at his side. He 
stopped to swing the boy up in his arms, 
and to point out a small lumber schooner 
laboring in the trough of the ocean. 

As he stood there, his dark head bent 
above his son’s, his lithe, graceful figure 
outlined against the red gold sky, a mist 
came over Janet’s eyes, so that she did not 
know when he turned her way. She heard 
him saying, in his low, vibrant voice: 

“T learned you were in town. I’ve been 
haunting the beach ever since, hoping I 
might run into you.” 

He remembered that she loved the sea! 

He held out his son’s chubby little paw 
to her. 

“ My boy, Reeve,” he said. 

The child looked up with one of his win- 
ning smiles. There was something in 
Janet’s face, just then, that would reach 
out to any child. 

“ You are more fortunate than I, Revell,” 
she said, with stumbling heart. “TI lost 
my boy.” 

His eyes were weighted with sympathy. 

“T know. My heart broke for you. I 
wanted to write, but I was afraid you might 
not understand. I feared you had never 
forgiven that one vile lie of mine. If you 
only knew how one little slip may ruin a 
man’s whole life!” He caught his boy to 
him with quick, passionate possession. 
“The one beautiful thing I have saved out 
of the wreckage, Janet. He has made up 
to me for—many things.” 

It was flawless. Janet swayed to it like 
a reed touched by the wind. 

They chatted commonplaces _ then, 
though Revell had the gift of making them 
seem not commonplace. Reeve darted 
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away down the beach to where a tow-head- 
ed little boy was wading in the surf under 
the watchful eye of his mother. 


“That’s Mrs. Jansen, the woman who 


\does washing for the hospital,” said Revell, 
frowning slightly. “ Reeve is wild to play 


with her boy, Ole—a David and Jonathan —— 


devotion which I am not encouraging.” 

Janet laughed. 

“ Oh, let them! They’re only children.” 

“ But, my dear Jan,” he protested whim- 
sically, “ you should hear the Swede Eng- 
lish that Reeve brings home! It’s awful! 
Mrs. Jansen would do anything on earth 
for the child—more, I believe, than Mrs. 
Green, my housekeeper; but—” His shrug 
was delightfully expressive. “I'll give 
them a lift home in my car,” he added; 
“and if you cared ”—his eyes filled with 
appealing eagerness —“ I'd like to show 
you the hospital.” 

It was a wonderful afternoon. Janet 
floated home on fanciful wings of beauty; 
so that Louise, looking at her, said in her 
pleasant, literal way: 

“Something nice must have happened 
to-day.” 

“IT met Revell on the beach, with 
Reeve,” replied Janet. “The child is a 
darling, and Revell worships him.” 

Louise flashed her sister a sharp glance. 

“ Oh, yes!” she admitted slowly. “ Rev- 
ell adores him—after his own fashion. TI 
used to think it rather mean, the way he 
plumed himself on being the youngster’s 
favorite, rather than poor Mary. Reeve 
always was a ‘father’s boy.’ There isn’t 
anything he thinks his father can’t do. I 
believe he imagines his father cures people 
by a mere laying on of hands. And let any 
one say anything against his father! Rev- 
ell’s friends do it, just to egg the child on. 
Reeve is a regular little Dempsey—fights 
’em fists, heels, and teeth; and Revell swells 
up over it like a pouter pigeon. I think it’s 
pathetic,” 

Janet’s eyes were dark and shining. 

“7 think it’s beautiful!” 


V 


It was the beginning of Revell Alanson’s 
renewed siege of the heart of the woman 
he had loved and lost. He was very adroit, 
very wise, and therefore doubly effective. 
There were casual visits to the Stowell 
house—more casual meetings on the beach, 
chaperoned by Reeve—social gatherings at 
homes where they were both invited. 
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Janet never forced these meetings, but 
_ she let herself be swept into them as irre- 
~ sistibly as driftwood is flung on the shore 
by ocean tides. She gave that impression, 
' as the days slipped by. She was neither 
' seeking nor withstanding, but drifting— 
borne on currents stronger than herself. 

It must have worried the Stowells, for 
they took turns in speaking to her about 
it. Louise spoke first. 

“ You are making a fool of yourself over 
Revell,” she warned. “ Don’t play with 
fire, Jan!” 

Two hot spots burned in Janet’s cheeks. 

“ Perhaps I am making a fool of myself 
—I’ve had to be sensible so long. Perhaps 
I am playing with fire; but I’ve had my 
fill of ashes.” 

“You are making a mistake, Janet. 
John is worth twenty of Revell. Things 

can’t be so bad with you and John. He 
has always loved you.” 

“ Don’t deceive yourself! John has one 
love—the works!” Janet contradicted even- 
ly. “ Whatever love he had for me has 
been washed away with—soap!” 

“There was Theo.” 

“ Yes—there was Theo.” 

Suddenly she was pouring out all her 
pent-up misery into her sister’s ears. Janet 
saw that Louise did not quite understand. 
At the end she repeated heavily, as if she 
had nothing new to offer: 

“You are making a mistake, Janet.” 

Janet’s brother-in-law got at her next. 

“I’m not trying to butt in, Janet, but 
Revell Alanson—” 

“You don’t like him, do you,” Janet in- 
terrupted, “‘ even if he is your partner?” 

Dr. Stowell flushed dully. 

** Alanson’s a clever operator, and he had 
the financial backing to make the hospital 
possible; but he’s all surface. He’s a dan- 
gerous man with women.” 

“Do you mean with women, or with one 
woman?” Janet thrust sweetly. Then she 
laid a penitent hand on her brother-in-law’s 
arm. “ You’re such a big, blundering old 
dear, Jim! You mean awfully well by me, 
but I can’t let you and Lou mark out my 
life by chart and compass.” Her voice 
quivered with sudden passion. “ I’ve never 





had the fairies, and I want them now. I 
want the kind of thing there is between 
Revell and his son.” 
“Just what do you mean?” Jim asked 
bluntly. 
“Do? I don’t know! 


“What do you intend to do?” 
I’m taking what 
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life offers day by day. That’s what a 
starving man does.” 

Jim Stowell did not understand any 
more than his wife had; but he wrote to 
John Thorpe—which Janet did not know. 

Fate plays strange tricks sometimes 
without giving her victims any warning. 
On the night of the Townsends’ dance, 
Janet heard the distant whistle of the Over- 
land while she was in her room, dressing. 
She thought, in a careless, detached way, 
that the train was late; then her thoughts 
slipped softly into her own affairs. 

It was at the Townsends’ that she had 
first met Revell on that moonlight night 
seven years ago. Instinctively she knew 
that he had chosen this night to swing the 
charming camaraderie of the last few weeks 
to a climax. What might lie beyond this 
night she did not care to think. It was bet- 
ter just to live day by day, hour by hour. 

The door opened and Louise came in, 
handsome and Junoesque in her black eve- 
ning gown. Beside Janet’s flushed, slight- 
ly tumbled loveliness, Louise had the dull 
perfection of a manikin. 

“ Jim had been called over to Cerito on 
a case,” she announced. “ Personally, I 
would rather not go to Mabel’s—a jam like 
that, with the influenza spreading; but, of 
course, if you very much care—” 

“ Mabel has been mighty sweet to me, 
Lou. I don’t see just how I can disap- 
point her at the eleventh hour.” 

“ Oh, we won’t be missed! I don’t im- 
agine Revell will be there,” Louise added 
awkwardly, “with Jim gone and the hos- 
pital filling up.” 

“ Possibly not.” 

Janet knew, however, that Revell would 
be there—for a while, at least; or he would 
have sent her some word, Revell fashion, in 
a box of roses. 

“ Janet, I think you are simply mad to 
play around this way with Revell,” Louise 
burst out tactlessly. “‘ John is a patient 
man, but he is a man. I should not like 
to try him too far. He was crazy to let 
you come!” 

“Let me?” Janet scoffed. 
couraged it!” 

Louise ignored both the words and the 
tone. 

“Do you know what he wrote Jim? 
That you thought of him as a plodder, a 
commonplace sort of duffer; but you re- 
membered Revell as a Sir Galahad——poetry 
and moonlight in the garden. Gossamer! 


“He en- 
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He fancied that if you came back here and 
saw Revell as he is, after years of selfish 
living—” 

“Tt is John who has lived selfishly,” 
Janet cut in hotly. “ Revell has given me 
things that John never has, or could.” 

“Nonsense!” Louise snapped. ‘“ You 
and John quarreled, and Revell was here at 
the psychological moment with his good 
looks, his charm, and—his boy.” 

Something flamed within Janet. 

.“* Revell was here with his boy, and John 
was there with his soap works. Well?” 

“T suppose there’s no use in my saying 
anything more.” 

“T’m afraid there isn’t, Lou.” 


VI 


Tue Townsends’ big, old-fashioned gar- 
den had never been lovelier than on this 
moonlit night. There was something airy 
about it, mystic, entrancing, as if gauzy- 
winged elves lay hidden behind the flowers. 

While the dance went on indoors, Revell 
sat with Janet on a rustic bench beneath 
the oleanders, his low voice a strain of mu- 
sic in her ears. A white-capped maid, 
blundering upon them, stopped him. Was 
he Dr. Alanson? Then he was wanted at 
the telephone. 

With a muttered word he flung after 
the girl. He was still frowning when he 
came back. 

“ Ole Jansen has the flu—or his mother 
imagines he has. She was so frantic she 
couldn’t talk straight.” 

Janet came out of her dream world. 

“Poor thing! I’m so sorry!” She rose. 
“ Don’t wait a minute for me, Revell.” 

He laid a light, caressing hand upon her 
arm, and drew her down. 

“* My dear Jan, I’m not going. Stanyon, 
the house doctor, can look after the boy— 
or one of the interns. You didn’t think I 
would leave you now?” 

She slipped from under his hand with a 
hot disgust that surprised herself. 

“T imagined a doctor would leave any- 
thing—for a sick child!” ° 

“ But, my darling girl! Mrs. Jansen al- 
ways makes a mountain out of a molehill. 
Ole probably sneezed once, and she called 
it the flu.” 

“ You don’t know!” 

His dark eyes were full of injury. 

“You are unjust to me. You haven’t 
given me my answer yet, and I couldn’t 
go without some word.” 
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She moved toward the house. He tagged 
behind foolishly. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To the hospital, to be with Mrs. Jan- 
sen. I know how anxious she must be.” 

“-That’s mighty dear of you, Jan!” His 
approbation seemed a trifle strained. “ I'll 
run you over there and leave you while I 
drop home and get into working togs.” 

“ Thanks, but Lou has her car.” 

“ T’ll see you at the hospital later, then.” 

He was gracefully making the best of it; 
but he wasn’t going because he wanted to. 
He was going because she was going. She 
had the feeling that it was only to find an- 
other opportunity of making love to her. 
It made her a little sick. 

It seemed to Janet that Louise took ages 
to get into her wraps and make her adieus, 
and she drove her car with aggravating 
slowness. She stayed outside while Janet 
went into the hospital. 

Mrs. Jansen was in the reception room 
by the door, sagged together, her mild blue 
eyes misty with tears. Janet sympatheti- 
cally touched the drooping shoulder. 

“T’m so sorry! But keep a brave heart. 
Ole will pull through all right.” 

“Tt ban’t Ole,” Mrs. Jansen choked. 
“It bane Reeve.” 

“ Reeve?” 

“You see, he bane staying at my house 
all day wit’ Ole, ’cause Mis’ Gray vent 
veesiting her seester in Cerito. She know 
Dr. Alanson von’t be home till late—” 

“ Reeve? When was he taken sick?” 

“ He bane pooty seek boy all day. To- 
night he get bad seek, and I phone his papa 
at Mis’ Townsend’s—” 
jis He thought you were talking about 

e.” 

“T tell heem it ees Ole. I no vant scare 
heem until he get here. I yust tell heem 
come queek, but he say dat he can’t leave, 
dat I go get Dr. Stanyon. Den I try ex- 
plain it not Ole, but Reeve; but he yust 
ring off. So I wrap up Reeve and bring 
heem here—” 

“Where is he now?” Janet said sharply. 

Mrs. Jansen burst into low, agonized 
weeping. Janet patted her comfortingly. 

“Don’t cry! I'll find out from some 
one. I know it’s all right.” 

In the office she found Miss Tait, the 
night superintendent. 

“T’m Dr. Stowell’s sister-in-law,” she 
explained. “I came to ask about Reeve 
Alanson. Is it the flu?” 
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Miss Tait looked up from her charts. 

“ Pneumonia—both lungs. Thank God, 
Dr. Thorpe was here in time to put a drain- 
age tube between the ribs!” 

“Thorpe? Dr. Thorpe?” 

“Yes—John Thorpe. It’s a strange 
thing. Do you believe in Providence? I 
hadn’t seen Dr. Thorpe for years, not since 
I was in training at the Children’s Hos- 
pital in San Francisco. Then, of a sudden, 
he walks in here to-night, looking for Dr. 
Stowell or Dr. Alanson—I’m not sure 
which. They had just brought Reeve in, 
all choked up, poor kid! Dr. Stowell was 


over in Cerito, and we couldn’t get Alanson 
by phone. Stanyon had been on the go all 
day, and was shaking with fever himself 
He couldn’t operate, but Dr. 


to-night. 
Thorpe—” 

“Did he know it was Dr. Alanson’s 
boy?” Janet broke in. 

“ We told him, and—it was very strange 
—he acted, for a minute, as if he couldn’t 
do it. ‘If I operate,’ he said, ‘and the 
boy dies, Alanson will never understand. 
She will never understand.’ I don’t know 
what he meant. Then he said in his cool, 
calm way, ‘ Get him ready.’ There was no 
time to lose.” 

Janet dragged her voice from some far- 
off place. 

“ Was—was the operation—” 

“A success? Yes, but it will be nip and 
tuck for some time. They’ve just brought 
him down.” She picked up the jangling 
telephone. ‘‘ What’s that, Dooling? You’ve 
raised him? Good!” She hung up the re- 
ceiver. ‘“‘ We have reached Dr. Alanson at 
last,” she explained to Janet. 

There was a white, still look in Janet’s 
face. 

“ When Dr. Thorpe is free, I should like 
to see him. I am Mrs. Thorpe.” 

If Miss Tait thought it odd, she made no 

sign. 
“T think he’s in Reeve’s room now—No. 
14, just down the hall. Wait—TI’ll take 
you. I want to tell him we’ve got Alan- 
son.” Outside the door she ordered: 
“ Please stay here a minute.” 
. She opened the big door gently. It 
swung slowly shut, not tightly, against the 
white cloth wound around the lock to keep 
it from slamming. 

“ Just coming to consciousness,” came 
John’s voice, solidly reassuring. “ We'll 
pull him through.” Then Janet heard him 
give a queer little sigh. “ He makes me 
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think of my boy—the boy I lost. Our lit- 
tle fellow had the same brown curly hair 
and big blue eyes, and he had laughing 
ways such as I fancy this youngster has 
when he is well. Something goes out here 
when your first-born dies.” 

Janet could almost see his strong, supple 
fingers resting upon his heart. 

“ Yes,” Miss Tait said. “I keep think- 
ing how terrible it would have been for Dr. 
Alanson if—” She broke off, and an- 
nounced briefly: “ We got him at last.” _ 

“Thank God!” John said. His voice 
dropped huskily. ‘“ When my boy died, his 
mother grieved so terribly that I was afraid 
she would lose her mind. I used to try and 
get her thoughts on other things, to keep 
her from brooding. I thought she might 
come to see that there were other children, 
living, who needed—” 

“ Mrs. Thorpe is here now, doctor.” 

Janet pushed open the door and went in. 
She saw the bed and the tumbled curls on 
the pillow, and John in the shadows beside 
a white-gowned nurse. She saw the nurse 
rise at some word from her superintendent. 
Then—she was alone with John and Rev- 
ell’s boy. 

“I want my father!” a muffled wail rose 
pitifully. “‘ My father!” 

John leaned over the bed. 

“Yes, sonny, he’s coming. Your daddy 
will soon be here.” 

Janet moved across the room and laid 
a hand on her husband’s shoulder. He 
reached up with his free hand and covered 
it, but he did not speak. 

“ He thought it was Mrs. Jansen’s boy 
who was sick, and so he wouldn’t come,” 
she said chokingly. “ He doesn’t care for 
children—only his own. I found that out 
to-night, at Mabel’s. He was there to 
make love to me, John—to persuade me to 
leave you. He didn’t intend to come for 
Mrs. Jansen’s boy. He doesn’t care for 
children,” she repeated in a sort of shamed 
bewilderment. “ He doesn’t care for any- 
thing but himself.” 

Still her husband did not speak. 

“T want my father!” 

John disengaged his wife’s hand and pat- 
ted the boy’s hot fingers. 

“Yes, sonny! 4He’s coming.” He 
cocked his head as the purr of an auto- 
mobile sounded on the driveway. “ Bet 
that’s him now!” 

Janet’s eyes were hot with unshed tears. 

“ John, John, before he comes—I’ve been 











so blind, so selfish! 
mance in the things you did, but I don’t 
want just moonlight in the garden. Gos- 
samer! I want something real and brave 
and true. I want you—” 

“Where is he? Where?” Alanson’s 
agonized tones came down the hall. 

Miss Tait opened the door for him, and 
he whirled in. 

“ Father!” ’ 

John Thorpe got to his feet. 
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I never saw the ro- © 





“ Didn’t 1 tell you, sonny, daddy would 
come?” He bent above Alanson, who had 
flung himself down beside the bed. “If 
you need me, I'll be right outside.” 

He slipped his arm about his wife, and 
together they moved quietly toward the 
door. 

With a strange, sick misery in his eyes, 
Revell Alanson watched them go—the man 
he had meant to wrong, and the woman he 
had loved and lost. 
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OT the least of the trials that Robert 
Cairn experienced, during the time 
when he and his father were warring 

with their supernaturally equipped oppo- 
nent, was that of preserving silence upon 
this matter which loomed so large in his 
mind, and which already had changed the 
course of his life. 

Sometimes he met men who knew Fer- 
rara, but who knew him only as a man 
about town of somewhat sinister reputation. 
Even to these he dared not confide what he 
knew of the true Ferrara. Undoubtedly 
they would have deemed him mad, had he 
spoken of the pursuits and the deeds of this 
uncanny, this fiendish being. How would 
they have listened to him had he sought to 
tell them of the den of spiders in Port Said, 
of the bats of Meydum, of the secret in- 
cense and how it was made, of the num- 
berless murders and atrocities, wrought by 
means not human, which stood to the ac- 
count of this adopted son of the late Sir 
Michael Ferrara? 

So, excepting his father, Robert had no 
confidant. Above all, it was necessary to 
keep the truth from Myra Duquesne— 
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from Myra around whom his world circled, 
but who yet thought of the dreadful being 
who wielded the sorcery of forgotten ages, 
as a brother. 

While Myra lay ill—not yet recovered 
from the ghastly attack made upon her life 
by the evildoer whom she trusted—while, 
having plentiful evidence of his presence in 
London, Dr. Cairn and Robert vainly 
sought for Antony Ferrara; while any night 
might bring some unholy visitant to the 
young man’s rooms, obedient to the will of 
this modern wizard; while these fears, anx- 
ieties, doubts, and surmises danced, imp- 
ish, through his brain, it was practically 
impessible to pursue with success his voca- 
tion of journalism: 

Yet for many reasons it was necessary 
that he should do so. He was endeavoring 
to complete a series of articles which were 
the outcome of his recent visit to Egypt— 
his editor having given him that work as 
being less exacting than that which proper- 
ly falls to the lot of the Fleet Street “ copy 
hunter.” 

Robert left his rooms about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, in order to seek, in the 
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British Museum library, a reference which 
he lacked. The day was an exceedingly 
warm one, and he derived some little sat- 
isfaction from the fact that, at his present 
work, he was not called upon to don the 
sartorial armor of respectability. Pipe in 
mouth, he made his way across the Strand 
toward Bloomsbury. . 

As he walked up the steps of the mu- 
seum, crossed the hallway, and passed in 
beneath the dome of the reading room, he 
wondered if, amid the mountains of eru- 
dition surrounding him, there was any 
wisdom so strange, so awful, as that of An- 
tony Ferrara. 

He soon found the information for which 
he was looking, and, having copied it into 
his notebook, he left the reading room. 
Then, as he was recrossing the hall, near 
the foot of the principal staircase, he 
paused. He found himself possessed by a 
sudden desire to go upstairs and visit the 
Egyptian Rooms. He had several times 
inspected the exhibits in those apartments, 
but never since his return from the land 
to whose ancient civilization they bore such 
striking witness. 

Cairn was not pressed for time in these 
days, therefore he turned and passed slow- 
ly up the stairs. 

There were but few visitors to the grove 
of mummies that afternoon. When he en- 
tered the first room, he found a small group 
of tourists passing idly from case to case; 
but on entering the second, he saw that he 
had the apartment to himself. 

He remembered that his father had once 
mentioned that there was a ring in this 
room which had belonged to the Witch 
Queen. Robert Cairn wondered in which 
of the cases it was exhibited, and how he 
could recognize it. 

Bending over a case containing scarabs 
and other amulets, many set in rings, he 
began to read the inscriptions on the little 
tickets placed beneath some of them; but 
none answered to the description, neither 
the ticketed nor the unticketed. He ex- 
amined a second case with like results; but 
on passing to a third, in an angle near the 
door, his gaze immediately lighted upon a 
gold ring set with a strange green stone, 
engraved in a peculiar way. It bore no 
ticket, and yet, as Robert Cairn eagerl y 
bent over it, he knew beyond the _Possi- 
bility of doubt that this was the ring of 
the Witch Queen. 

Where had he seen it, or its duplicate? 
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With his eyes fixed upon the gleaming 
stone, he sought to remember. That he 
had seen this ring before, or one exactly 
like it, he knew; but, strangely enough, he 
was unable to determine where and upon 
what occasion. So, his hands resting upon 
the case, he leaned, peering down at the 
singular gem. 

As he stood thus, frowning in the effort 
of recollection, a dull white hand, having 
long, tapered fingers, glided across the glass 
until it rested directly beneath his gyes. 
Upon one of the slender fingers was an 
exact replica of the ring in the case! 

Robert Gairn leaped back with a stifled 
exclamation, for Antony Ferrara stood be- 
fore him. 

“The museum ring is a copy, dear 
Cairn,” came the huskily rausical, hateful 
voice. “ The one upon my finger is the 
real one.” 

II 


Carrn realized, in his own person, the 
literal meaning of the overworked phrase, 
“frozen with amazement.” Before him 
stood the most dangerous man in Europe—- 
a man who had done murder and worse; a 
man only in name, a demon in nature. His 
long black eyes half closed, his perfectly 
chiseled ivory face expressionless, and his 
blood-red lips parted in a mirthless smile, 
Antony Ferrara watched Robert Cairn— 
Robert Cairn, whom he had sought to mur- 
der by means of hellish art. 

Despite the heat of the day, he wore a 
heavy overcoat, lined with white fox fur. 
In his right hand—for his left still rested 
upon the case—he held a soft hat. With 
an easy nonchalance, he stood regarding 
the man who had sworn to kill him. 

The latter made no move, uttered no 
word. Stark amazement held him inert. 

“T knew that you were in the museum, 
Cairn,” Ferrara continued, still having his 
basilisk eyes fixed upon the other from be- 
neath the drooping lids. “TI called to you 
to join me here.” 

Still Cairn did not move, did not speak. 

“You have acted very harshly toward 
me in the past, dear Cairn; but because 
my philosophy consists in an admirable 
blending of that practiced in Sybaris with 
that advocated by the excellent Zeno; be- 
cause, while I am prepared to make my 
home in a tub, like Diogenes, I neverthe- 
less can enjoy the fragrance of a rose, the 
flavor of a peach—” 
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The husky voice seemed to be hypno- 
tizing Cairn. It was a siren’s voice, en- 
thralling him. 

“ Because,” continued Ferrara evenly, 
“in common with all humanity, I am com- 
pound of man and woman, I can resent the 
enmity which drives me from shore to 
shore; but, being myself a connoisseur of 
the red lips and laughing eyes of maiden- 
hood—I am thinking more particularly of 
Myra—I can forgive you, dear Cairn—” 

Then Cairn recovered himself. 

“You white-faced cur!” he snarled 
through clenched teeth, and his knuckles 
whitened as he stepped around the case. 
“You dare to stand there mocking me—” 

Ferrara again placed the case between 
himself and his enemy. 

“ Pause, my dear Cairn,” he said, with- 
out emotion. ‘“ What would you do? Be 


discreet, dear Cairn. Reflect that I have 
only to call an attendant in order to have 
you pitched ignominiously into the street.” 
“ Before God, I will throttle the life from 
you!” said Cairn, in a voice savagely 
hoarse. 
He sprang again toward Ferrara. Again 


the latter dodged around the case with an 
agility which defied the heavier man. 

“ Your temperament is so painfully Cel- 
tic, Cairn!” he protested mockingly. “I 
perceive quite clearly that you will not dis- 
cuss this matter judicially. Must I then 
call for the attendant?” 

Cairn clenched his fists convulsively. 
Through all the tumult of his rage there 
had penetrated the fact that he was help- 
less. He could not attack Ferrara in that 
place; he could not detain him against his 
will. Ferrara had only to claim official 
protection to bring about the complete dis- 
comfiture of his assailant. 

Across the case containing the duplicate 
ring Cairn glared at this incarnate fiend, 
whom the law, which he had secretly out- 
raged, now served to protect. Ferrara 
spoke again in his huskily musical voice. 

“T regret that you will not be reason- 
able, Cairn. There is so much that I should 
like to say to you. There are so many 
things of interest which I could tell you. 
Do you know that in some respects I am 
peculiarly gifted, Cairn? At times I can 
recollect, quite distinctly, particulars of 
former incarnations. Do you see that 
priestess lying there, just through the door- 
way? I can quite distinctly remember 
having met her when she was a girl. She 
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was beautiful, Cairn. I can recall how, © 
one night beside the Nile—but I see that — 
you are growing impatient. If you will 
not avail yourself of this opportunity, I 
must bid you good day.” 


He turned and walked toward the door. y 


Cairn leaped after him; but Ferrara, sud- 
denly beginning to run, reached the end 
of the Egyptian Room and darted out on 
the landing, before his pursuer had time 
to realize what he was about. 

At the moment when Ferrara turned the ~ 
corner ahead of him, Cairn saw something ~ 
drop. Coming to the end of the room, he 
stooped and picked up the object, which 
was a plaited silk cord about three feet in 
length. He did not pause to examine it ~ 
more closely, but thrust it into his pocket 


and raced down the steps after the retreat- 


ing figure of Ferrara. 
At the foot, a constable held out his arm, 


detaining him. Cairn stopped in surprise. 


“T must ask you for your name and ad- 
dress,” said the constable gruffly. 

“For Heaven’s sake, what for?” 

“A gentleman has complained—” 


“ My good man!” exclaimed Cairn, and ~~ 


proffered his card. “It is—it is a practi- 
cal joke on his part. I know him well.” 

The constable looked at the card, and, 
from the card, suspiciously, back to Cairn. 
Apparently the appearance of the latter re- 
assured him—or he may have formed a 
better opinion of Cairn from the fact that 
half a crown had quickly changed hands. 

“ All right, sir,” he said. “It is no af- 
fair of mine. He did not charge you with 
anything. He only asked me to prevent 
you from following him.” 

“Quite so!” snapped Cairn irritably, 
and dashed off along the gallery, in the 
hope of overtaking Ferrara. 

But, as he had feared, Ferrara had made 
good use of his ruse to escape. He was no- 
where to be seen; and Cairn was left to 
wonder with what object he had risked the 
encounter in the Egyptian Room—for that 
it had been deliberate, and not accidental, 
he clearly perceived. 

He walked down the steps of the mu- 
seum, deep in reflection. The thought that 
he and his father had been seeking the 
fiend Ferrara for months, that they were 
sworn to kill him as they would kill a mad 
dog, and that he, Robert Cairn, had stood 
face to face with their enemy, had spoken 
with him, and had let him go free, un- 
scathed, was simply maddening. Yet, in 
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the circumstances, how could he have acted 


® otherwise? 


With no recollection of having traversed 
the intervening streets, he found himself 
walking under the archway leading to the 
court in which his chambers were situated. 
In the far corner, shadowed by a tall plane 
tree, where the worn iron railings of the 
steps and the small panes of glass in the 
' solicitor’s window on the ground floor called 

up memories of Charles Dickens, he paused, 

filled with a sort of wonderment. It seemed 
strange to him that such an air of peace 
could prevail anywhere, while Antony Fer- 
rara lived and remained at large. 

Cairn ran up the stairs to the second 
landing, opened the door, and entered his 
chambers. He was pursued by a memory— 
the memory of certain gruesome happen- 
ings whereof these rooms had been the 
scene. Knowing the powers of Antony 
Ferrara, he often doubted the wisdom of 
living there alone; but he was persuaded 
that to allow these fears to make headway 
would be to yield a point to the enemy. 
Yet there were nights when he found him- 
self sleepless, listening for sounds which 
had seemed to arouse him, imagining sin- 
ister whispers in his room—and imagining 
that he could detect the dreadful odor of 
the secret incense. 

Seating himself by the open window, 
Cairn took from his pocket the cord which 
Ferrara had dropped in the museum, and 
examined it curiously. 

His examination of the thing did not 
serve to enlighten him respecting its char- 
acter. It was merely a piece of silken 
cord, very closely and curiously plaited. 
He threw it down on the table, determined 
to show it to Dr. Cairn at the earliest op- 
portunity. He was conscious of a sort of 
repugnance; and, prompted by this, he 
carefully washed his hands, as if the cord 
had been some unclean thing. Then he 
sat down to work, only to realize imme- 
diately that work was impossible until he 
had informed his father of his encounter 

_with Ferrara. 

Lifting the telephone receiver, he called 
up Dr. Cairn, but the doctor was not at 
home. He replaced the receiver, and sat 
Staring vaguely at his open notebook. 


III 


For close upon an hour Robert Cairn 
sat at his writing table, endeavoring to puz- 
zle out a solution of the mystery of Fer- 
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rara’s motive. His reflections served only 
to confuse his mind. A tangible clew lay 
upon the table before him—the silken cord; 
but it was a clew of such a nature that, 
whatever deductions an expert detective 
might have based upon it, Cairn could base 
none. 

Dusk was not far off, and he knew that 
his nerves were not what they had been 
before the events which had led to his 
Egyptian journey. He was back in his 
own chamber—the scene of one gruesome 
outrage in Ferrara’s unholy campaign. 
Darkness is the ally of crime, and it had al- 
ways been in the darkness that Ferrara’s 
activities had most fearfully manifested 
themselves. 

What was that? 

Cairn ran to the window, and, leaning 
out, looked down into the court below. He 
could have sworn that a voice—a voice pos- 
sessing a strange music, a husky music, 
wholly hateful—had called him by name. 

The court was deserted, for it was al- 
ready past the hour at which members of 
the legal fraternity desert their business 
premises to hasten homeward. Shadows 
were creeping under the quaint old arch- 
ways; shadows were draping the ancient 
walls. There was something in the aspect 
of the place which reminded him of a col- 
lege quadrangle at Oxford, across which, 
upon a certain fateful evening, he and an- 
other had watched the red light rising and 
falling in Antony Ferrara’s rooms. 

Clearly his imagination was playing him 
tricks; and against this he knew full well 
that he must guard himself. The light in 
his rooms was growing dim, but instinctive- 
ly his gaze sought out and found the mys- 
terious silken cord amid the litter on the 
table. He contemplated the telephone; 
but as he had left a message for his father, 
he knew that Dr. Cairn would ring him up 
as soon as he returned. 

Work, Robert thought, would be the 
likeliest antidote to the poisonous thoughts 
which oppressed his mind, and again he 
seated himself at the table and opened his 
notes before him. The silken rope lay close 
to his left hand, but he did not touch it. 
He was about to switch on the reading 
lamp, for it was now too dark to write with- 
out it, when his mind wandered off along 
another channel of reflection. 

He found himself picturing Myra as she 
had looked the last time that he had seen 
her. She was seated in Mr. Saunderson’s 
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garden, still pale from her dreadful illness, 
but beautiful—more beautiful in the eyes 
of Robert Cairn than any other woman in 
the world. The breeze was blowing her 
rebellious curls across her eyes—eyes bright 
with a happiness which he loved to see. 

Her cheeks were paler than they were 
wont to be, and the sweet lips had lost 
something of their firmness. She wore a 
short cloak and a wide-brimmed hat, un- 
fashionable but becoming. No one but 
Myra could have worn that hat success- 
fully, he thought. 

Wrapt in such loverlike memories, he 
forgot that he had sat down to write—for- 
got that he held a pen in his hand, and that 
this same hand had been outstretched to 
ignite the lamp. 

When he ultimately awoke again to the 
hard facts of his lonely environment, he 
also awoke to a singular circumstance, and 
made the acquaintance of a strange phe- 
nomenon. He found that he had been writ- 
ing unconsciously! 

This was what he had written: 


Robert Cairn, renounce your pursuit of me, and 
renounce Myra; or to-night— 


The sentence was unfinished. 

Momentarily he stared at the words, en- 
deavoring to persuade himself that he had 
written them consciously, in idle mood; 
but some voice within gave him the lie. 
With a suppressed groan he muttered 
aloud: 

“Tt has begun!” 

Almost as he spoke, there came from the 
passage outside a sound that led him to 
slide his hand across the table, and to seize 
his revolver. 

The visible presence of the little weapon 
reassured him. As a further sedative, he 
resorted to tobacco. He filled and lighted 
his pipe and leaned back in the chair, blow- 
ing smoke rings toward the closed door. 

He listened intently —and heard the 
sound again. It was a soft hiss! 

And now he thought he could detect an- 
other noise, as of some creature dragging 
its body along the floor. 

“ A lizard!” he thought, and a memory 
of the basilisk eyes of Antony Ferrara came 
to him. 

Both the sounds seemed to come slowly 
nearer and nearer—the dragging thing be- 
ing evidently responsible for the hissing— 
until Cairn decided that the creature must 
be immediately outside the door. 
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Revolver in hand, he leaped across the 
room, and threw the door open. The red 
carpet, to right and left, was innocent of 
reptiles. 

Perhaps the creaking of the revolving 
chair, as he had prepared to quit it, had 
frightened the thing. With that idea be- 
fore him, he systematically searched all the 
rooms into which it might have gone. 

His search was unavailing; the mysteri- 
ous reptile was not to be found. 

Returning again to the study, he seated 
himself behind the table, facing the door, 
which he left ajar. 

Ten minutes passed in silence, only 
broken by the dim murmur of the distant 
traffic. Cairn had almost persuaded him- 
self that his imagination —- quickened by 
the atmosphere of mystery and horror 
wherein he had recently moved—was re- 
sponsible for the hiss, when a new sound 
came to confute his reasoning. 

The people occupying the chambers be- 
low were moving about, so that their foot- 
steps were faintly audible. Above these 
faint footsteps, a rustling—vague, indefi- 
nite—demonstrated itself. As in the case 
of the hiss, it proceeded from the passage. 

A light burned inside the outer door, 
and this, as Cairn knew, must cast a 
shadow before any person or thing ap- 
proaching the room.. 

Sssf! Sssf! It was a sound like the 
rustle of light drapexies. 

The nervous suspense was almost un- 
bearable. Cairn waited. What was creep- 
ing, slowly, cautiously, toward the open 
door? 

Cairn toyed nervously with the trigger of 
his revolver. 

“ The arts of the West shall try conclu- 
sions with those of the East!” he said. 

A shadow! Inch upon inch it grew— 
creeping across the door, until it covered 
all the threshold visible. 

Some one was about to appear. 

He raised the revolver. 

The shadow moved along. Cairn saw 
the tail of it creep past the door, until no 
shadow was there. The shadow had come, 
and gone, but there was no substance. 

“T am going mad!” 

The words forced themselves to his lips. 
He rested his chin upon his hands and 
clenched his teeth grimly. Did the hor- 
rors of insanity stare him in the face? 

Despite his stay in Egypt, he had never 
fully recovered from his recent illness in 
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London, when his nervous system had ut- 
terly collapsed. 

“A month will see you fit again,” his 
father had said. 

Perhaps he had been wrong—perchance 
the affection had been deeper than Dr. 
Cairn had suspected; and now this endless 
carnival of supernatural happenings had 
strained the weakened cells, so that Robert 
had become as a man in a delirium. 

Where did reality end and phantasy be- 
gin? Was it all merely subjective? He 
had read of such aberrations; and now he 
sat wondering if he were the victim of a 
like affliction. 

While he wondered, he stared at the rope 
of silk. That was real! 

Logic came to his rescue. If he had seen 
and heard strange things, so, too, had Sime 
in Egypt—so had his father, both in Egypt 
and in London. Inexplicable things were 
happening around him; and all could not 
be mad! 


“I’m getting morbid again,” he told him- 
self. “The tricks of that damnable Fer- 
rara are getting on my nerves—which is 
just what he desires and intends!” 

This latter reflection spurred Cairn to 
new activity. Pocketing the revolver, he 
switched off the light in the study, and 
looked out of the window. Glancing across 
the court, he thought he saw a man stand- 
ing below, peering upward. 

With his hands resting upon the window 
ledge, Cairn looked long and steadily. 
There certainly was some one standing in 
the shadow of the tall plane tree; but 
whether a man or a woman, he could not 
determine. 

The unknown remaining in the same po- 
sition, apparently watching, Cairn ran 
downstairs, and, passing out into the court, 
walked rapidly across to the :ree. There 
he paused in some surprise. There was no 
one visible by the tree, and the whole court 
was quite deserted. 

“Must have slipped off through the 
archway,” he concluded. 

Walking back, he remounted the stair 
and entered his chambers again. 

Feeling a renewed curiosity regarding the 
silken rope which had so strangely come 
into his possession, he sat down at the table, 
and, mastering his distaste for the thing, 
took it in his hands and examined it close- 
ly by the light of the lamp. 

He was seated with his back to the win- 
dows, facing the door, so that no one could 
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possibly have entered the room unseen by 
him. It was as he bent down to scrutinize 
the curious plaiting that he felt a strange 
sensation stealing over him, as if some one 
was standing very close to his chair. 

Grimly determined to resist any hypnotic 
tricks that might be practiced against him, 
and well assured that there could be no 
other person actually present in his cham- 
bers, he sat back, resting his revolver on 
his knee. Prompted by he knew not what, 
he slipped the silk cord into the table draw- 
er and turned the key upon it. 

As he did so, a hand crept over his shoul- 
der. The hand was followed by a bare arm 
of the hue of old ivory—a woman’s arm! 

Transfixed he sat, his eyes fastened upon 
a ring of dull metal, bearing a green stone 
inscribed with a complex figure vaguely re- 
sembling a spider, which adorned the index 
finger. 

A faint perfume stole to his nostrils—that 
of the secret incense. The ring was the 
ring of the Witch Queen! 

In this incredible moment he relaxed that 
iron control of his mind which alone had 
saved him before. Even as he realized it, 
and strove to recover himself, he knew that 
it was too late. He knew that he was lost! 


IV 


Gtoom and blackness, unrelieved by any 
speck of light; murmuring, subdued, all 
around—the murmuring of a concourse of 
people. The darkness was odorous with a 
heavy perfume. 

A voice came—followed by complete 
silence. 

Again the voice sounded, chanting sweet- 
ly; and a response followed in deep male 
voices. 

The response was taken up all around, 
while a tiny speck grew in the gloom, and 
grew, until it took form. Out of the dark- 
ness, the shape of a white-robed woman ap- 
peared—high up—far away. 

Wherever the ray that illumined her fig- 
ure originated, it did not perceptibly dis- 
pel the Stygian gloom all about her. She 
was bathed in dazzling light, but framed in 
impenetrable darkness. 

Her dull gold hair was encircled by a 
band of white, silvery metal, bearing in 
front a round, burnished disk, which shone 
like a minor sun. Above the disk project- 


ed an ornament having the shape of a 
spider. 
The intense light picked out every de- 























tail vividly. Neck and shoulders were bare 
—the gleaming ivory arms were uplifted— 
the long, slender fingers held aloft a golden 
casket covered with dim figures, almost in- 
discernible at that distance. 

A glittering zone of the same white metal 
confined the woman’s snowy draperies. 
Her bare feet peeped out from beneath her 
flowing robe. 

Above, below, and around her was— 
Memphian darkness! 

The silence was awesome, the perfume 
was stifling. 

Then a voice, seeming to come from a 
great distance, cried: 

“On your knees to the Book of Thoth! 
On your knees to the Queen of Wisdom, 
who is deathless, being unborn, who is 
dead though living, whose beauty is for all 
men—that all men may die!” 

The whole invisible concourse took up 
the chant, and the light faded, until only 
the speck of the disk below the spider was 
visible. 

Then that, too, vanished. 


A bell was ringing furiously. Its din 
grew louder and louder until it became in- 
supportable. Cairn threw out his arms 
and staggered up like a man intoxicated. 
He grasped at the table lamp only just in 
time to prevent it overturning. 

The ringing was that of his telephone 
bell. He had been unconscious, then— 
under some spell! 

He unhooked the receiver, and heard his 
father’s voice. 

“That you, Rob?” asked the doctor 
anxiously. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Cairn eagerly. 

He opened the drawer and slipped his 
hand in for the silken cord. 

“There is something you have to tell 
me?” the doctor went on. 

Cairn, without preamble, plunged excit- 
edly into an account of his meeting with 
Ferrara. 

“ The silk cord,” he concluded, “I have 
in my hand at the present moment, and—” 

“ Hold on a moment!” came Dr. Cairn’s 
voice, rather grimly. 

“ Hello, Rob!” the doctor went on, after 
a short interval. “ Listen to this, from to- 


night’s paper: 


“ A curious discovery was made by an attendant 
in one of the rooms of the Indian Section of the 
British Museum late this evening. A case had been 
opened in some way, and, although it contained 
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more valuable objects, the only item which the 
thief had abstracted was a Thug’s strangling cord 
from Kundelee.” 


“ But I don’t understand—” 

“ Ferrara meant you to find that cord, 
boy! Remember, he is unacquainted with 
your chambers, and he requires a focus for 
his damnable forces. He knows well that 
you will have the thing somewhere near to 
you, and probably he knows something of 
its awful history. You are in danger! 
Keep a firm hold upon yourself. I shall be 
with you in less than half an hour!” 


Vv 


As Robert Cairn hung up the receiver, 
and found himself cut off again from the 
outer world, he realized, with terror be- 
yond his control, how in this quiet back- 
water, so near to the main stream, he yet 
was far from human companionship. 

He recalled a night when, amid such a 
silence as this which now prevailed about 
him, he had been made the subject of an 
uncanny demonstration; how his sanity, 
his very life, had been attacked; how he 
had fled from the crowding horrors which 
had been massed against him by his su- 
pernaturally endowed enemy. 

There was something terrifying in the 
quietude of the court—a quietude which to 
others might have spelled peace, but which 
to Robert Cairn spelled menace. That 
Ferrara’s device was aimed at his freedom, 
that it was intended to lead to the deten- 
tion of the evildoer’s enemies while he di- 
rected his activities in other directions, 
seemed a plausible explanation, though per- 
haps an inadequate one. 

The carefully planned incident at the mu- 
seum, whereby the policeman had become 
possessed of Cairn’s card; the distinct pos- 
sibility that a detective might knock upon 
his door at any moment—with the inevi- 
table result of his detention pending in- 
quiries—formed a chain which had seemed 
complete, save that Antony Ferrara was 
the schemer. For another to have com- 
passed so much would have been a notable 
victory; for Ferrara, such a success would 
be trivial. 

What, then, did it mean? His father 
had warned him, and the uncanny events 
of the evening stood as evidence of Dr. 
Cairn’s wisdom. The mysterious and evil 
force which Antony Ferrara controlled was 
being focused upon him! 

Slight sounds from time to time disturbed 
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the silence; and to these he listened atten- 
tively. He longed for the arrival of his 
father—for the strong, calm counsel of the 
one man in England fitted to cope with the 
hellish thing that had uprisen in their midst. 
That he had already been subjected to 
some kind of hypnotic influence, Robert 
was unable to doubt; and having once been 
subjected to this influence, he might at any 
moment—it was a terrible reflection—fall 
a victim to it again. 

Cairn directed all the energies of his 
mind to resistance. Ill defined reflection 
must at all costs be avoided, for the brain 
vaguely employed he knew to be more sus- 
ceptible to attack than that directed in a 
well ordered channel. 

Clocks were chiming the hour—he did 
not know what hour, nor did he seek to 
learn. He felt that he was at rapier play 
with a skilled antagonist, and that to glance 
aside, however momentarily, was to lay 
himself open to a fatal thrust. 

He had not moved from the table, so that 
only the reading lamp upon it was lighted, 
and much of the room lay in half shadow. 
The silken cord, coiled snakelike, was 
close to his left hand; the revolver was 
close to his right. The muffled roar of 
traffic—diminished, since the hour grew 
late—reached his ears as he sat; but noth- 
ing disturbed the stillness of the court, and 
nothing disturbed the stillness of the room. 

The notes which he had made in the 
afternoon at the museum were still spread 
open before him. He suddenly closed the 
book, fearful of anything calculated to dis- 
tract him from the mood of tense resist- 
ance. His life, and more than his life, de- 
pended upon his successfully opposing the 
insidious forces which, beyond doubt, in- 
visibly surrounded that lighted table. 

There is a courage which is not physical, 
nor is it entirely moral—a courage often 
lacking in the most intrepid soldier. This 
was the kind of courage which Robert 
Cairn now called up to his aid. The oc- 
cult inquirer can face, unmoved, horrors 
which would turn the brain of a man who 
wears the V. C.; on the other hand, it is 
questionable if the possessor of this pe- 
culiar type of bravery could face a bayonet 
charge. Pluck of the physical sort Cairn 


had in plenty; pluck of that more subtle 
kind he was acquiring from his growing 
intimacy with the terrors of the spiritual 
borderland. 

“ Who's there?” 
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He spoke the words aloud, and the eerie 
sound of his own voice added a new dread 
to the enveloping shadows. 

His revolver grasped in his hand, he stood 
up, slowly and cautiously, in order that his 
own movements might not prevent him 
from hearing any repetition of the sound 
which had occasioned his alarm. And what 
had occasioned this alarm? 

Either he had again become a victim of 
the strange trickery which already had 
borne him, though not physically, from 
Fleet Street to the secret temple of Mey- 
dum, or with his material senses he had 
detected a soft rapping upon the door of 
his room. 

He knew that his outer door was closed; 
he knew that there was no one else in his 
chambers; yet he had heard a sound as of 
knuckles beating upon the panels of the 
door—the closed door of the room in which 
he sat! 

Standing upright, he turned deliberately 
and faced in that direction. 

The light pouring out from beneath the 
shade of the table lamp scarcely touched 
upon the door at all. Only the edges of 
the lower panels were clearly perceptible. 
The upper part of the door was masked in 
greenish shadow. 

Intent, tensely strung, he stood. Then 
he advanced in the direction of the switch, 
in order to light the lamp fixed above the 
mantelpiece, and to illuminate the whole 
of the room. One step forward he took, 
then—the soft rapping was repeated. 

““Who’s there?” 

This time he cried the words loudly, and 
he acquired some new assurance from the 
imperative note in his own voice. He ran 
to the switch and pressed it down. The 
lamp did not light. 

“The filament has burned out, I sup- 
pose,” he muttered. 

Terror grew upon him—a terror akin to 
that which children experience in the dark- 
ness; but he still had a fair mastery of his 
emotions. 

Then—not suddenly, as is the way of a 
failing electric lamp—but slowly, uncanni- 
ly, unnaturally, the glow of the table lamp 
became extinguished! 

Darkness! Cairn turned toward the 
window. This was a moonless night, and 
little enough illumination entered the room 
from the court. 

Three resounding raps were struck upon 
the door. 























At that, terror had no darker meaning 
for Cairn. He had plumbed its ultimate 
deeps; and now, like a diver, he arose again 
to the surface. 

Heedless of the darkness, and of the 
seemingly supernatural means by which it 
had been occasioned, he threw open the 
door and thrust his revolver out into the 
corridor. 

For terrors he had been prepared—for 
some gruesome shape, such as we read of 
in “ The Magus,” but there was nothing. 

Instinctively Cairn looked straight ahead 
of him, as one looks who expects to en- 
counter a human enemy; but the hallway 
was empty. A dim light, finding access 
over the door from the stair, prevailed 
there—sufficient to reveal the presence of 
any one or anything, had any one or any- 
thing been present. 

Cairn stepped out from the room, and 
was about to walk to the outer door. The 
idea of flight was strong upon him, for no 
man can fight the invisible. 

On a level with his eyes—flat against 
the wall, as if some one crouched there—he 
saw two white hands! They were slender 
hands, like the hands of a woman. Upon 
one of the tapered fingers there dully 
gleamed a green stone. 

A peal of laughter came chokingly from 
Cairn’s lips. He knew that his reason was 
tottering; for these two white hands, which 
now moved along the wall, as if they were 
sidling to the room that Cairn had just 
quitted, were attached to no visible body. 
Just two ivory hands were there—and noth- 
ing more! 

That he was in deadly peril, Cairn real- 
ized fully. His complete subjection by the 
will force of Ferrara had been interrupted 
by the ringing of the telephone bell; but 
now the attack had been renewed. 

The hands vanished. 

Too well he remembered the ghastly de- 
tails attendant upon the death of Sir Mi- 
chael Ferrara to doubt that these slender 
hands were again directed upon murderous 
business. 

A soft swishing sound reached him. 
Something upon the writing table had been 
moved. It was the strangling cord! 

While speaking to his father, Cairn had 
taken it out from the drawer, and when 
he quitted the room it lay upon the blot- 
ting pad. 

He stepped back toward the outer door. 
Something fluttered past his face, and he 
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turned in a mad panic. The dreadful, bodi- 
less hands groped in the darkness between 
himself and the exit! 

Bathed in icy perspiration, he dropped 
the revolver into his pocket, and placed his 
hands upon his throat. Then he began to 
grope his way toward the closed door of 
his bedroom. 

Lowering his left hand, he began to feel 
for the door knob. As he did so, he saw 
that he had made a false move. In re- 
treating he had thrown away his last, his 
only chance. The phantom hands, a yard 
apart, and holding the silken cord stretched 
tightly between them, were approaching 
him swiftly! 

He lowered his head, and charged along 
the passage with a wild cry. 

The cord, stretched taut, struck him 
under the chin. Back he reeled. The cord 
was about his throat! 

“ God!” he choked, and thrust up his 
hands. 

Madly he strove to pluck the deadly 
silken thing from his neck. His efforts 
were useless. A grip of steel was drawing 
it tightly, and ever more tightly, about 
him. Despair touched him, and almost he 
resigned himself. 

“Rob! Rob! Open the door!” 

Dr. Cairn was outside. 

A new strength came to Robert, and he 
knew that it was the last atom left to him. 
To remove the rope was humanly impos- 
sible. He dropped his cramped hands, bent 
his body by a mighty physical effort, and 
hurled himself forward upon the door. 

The latch was just above his head. He 
stretched up. 

He was plucked back, but the fingers of 
his right hand grasped the knob convul- 
sively. Even as that superhuman force 
— him back, he turned the knob—and 
ell. 

All his weight hung upon the fingers that 
were locked about that brass disk in a grip 
which even the powers of darkness could 
not relax. 

The door swung open, and Cairn swung 
back with it. 

He collapsed, an inert heap, upon the 
floor. Dr. Cairn leaped in over him. 











When he reopened his eyes, he lay in 
bed, and his father was bathing his in- 
flamed throat. 

“ All right, boy! 
done, thank God!” 


There’s no damage 
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“The hands!” 

“ T quite understand; but I saw no hands 
but your own, Rob. If it had come to an 
inquest, I could not even have raised my 
voice against a verdict of suicide!” 

“ But I opened the door!” 
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“ They would have said that you repent- 
ed your awful act, too late. Although it 
is almost impossible for a man to strangle 
himself under such conditions, there is no 
jury in England who would have believed 
that Antony Ferrara had done the deed.” 


SIXTH MYSTERY—THE BOOK OF THOTH 


HE breakfast room of Dr. Cairn’s 
house in Half Moon Street present- 
ed a cheery appearance, and this 

despite the gloom of the morning; for thun- 
derous clouds hung low in the sky, and 
there were distant mutterings ominous of a 
brewing storm. 

Robert Cairn stood looking out of the 
window. He was thinking of an afternoon 
at Oxford, when, to such an accompani- 
ment as this, he had witnessed the first 
scene in the drama of evil wherein the man 
called Antony Ferrara sustained the lead- 
ing role. 

That the dénouement was at any mo- 
ment to be anticipated, his reason told him. 
Some instinct that was not of his reason 
forewarned him, too, that he and his father, 
Dr. Cairn, were now upon the eve of that 
final, decisive struggle which should deter- 
mine the triumph of good over evil—or of 
evil over good. 

Already the doctor’s house was invested 
by the uncanny forces marshaled by An- 
tony Ferrara. The distinguished patients, 
who daily flocked to the consulting room 
of the celebrated specialist, who witnessed 
his perfect self-possession and took com- 
fort from his confidence, knowing it for the 
confidence of strength, little suspected that 
a greater ill than any that flesh is heir to, 
assailed the doctor to whom they came for 
healing. 

A menace, dreadful and unnatural, hung 
over that home, as now the thunder clouds 
hung over it. This well ordered household, 
so modern, so typical of twentieth century 
culture and refinement, presented none of 
the appearances of a beleaguered garrison; 
yet the house of Dr. Cairn in Half Moon 
Street was nothing less than an invested 
fortress. 

A peal of distant thunder boomed from 
the direction of Hyde Park. Robert Cairn 
looked up at the lowering sky, as if seeking 
a portent. To his eyes it seemed that a 
livid face, malignant with the malignancy 





of a devil, looked down upon him out of 
the clouds. 

Myra Duquesne came into the breakfast 
room. He turned to greet her, and, in his 
capacity of accepted lover, was about to 
kiss the tempting lips, when he hesitated— 
and contented himself with kissing her 
hand. 

A sudden sense of the proprieties had 
assailed him. He reflected that the pres- 
ence of the girl beneath the same roof as 
himself, although dictated by imperative 
need, might be open to misconstruction by 
the prudish. Dr. Cairn had decided that 
for the present Myra Duquesne must dwell 
beneath his own roof—just as, in feudal 
days, at the first hint of an approaching 
enemy, the baron was accustomed to call 
within the walls of his castle those whom 
it was his duty to protect. Unknown to 
the world, a tremendous battle raged in 
London, the outer works were in the pos- 
session of the enemy—and he was now be- 
fore the very gates of the citadel. 

Myra, though still pale from her recent 
illness, was already recovering some of the 
freshness of her beauty. In her simple 
morning dress, as she usied herself about 
the breakfast table, she was a sweet picture 
enough, and good to look upon. As Robert 
stood beside her, looking into her eyes, she 
smiled at him with a happy contentment 
that filled him with a new longing. 

“Did you dream again last night?” he 
asked, in a voice which he strove to make 
matter-of-fact. 

Myra nodded, and her face momentarily 
clouded over. 

“ The same dream?” 

“ Yes,” she said in a troubled way. “ At 
least, in some respects—” 

Dr. Cairn came in, glancing at his watch. 

“ Good morning!” he cried cheerily. “I 
have actually overslept myself.” 

They took their seats at the table. 

“‘ Myra has been dreaming again, sir,” 
said Robert Cairn slowly. 
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The doctor, serviette in hand, glanced 
up with an inquiry in his gray eyes. 

“We must not overlook any possible 
weapon,” he replied. “ Give us particulars 
of your dream, Myra.” 

Marston entered silently with the morn- 
ing fare, and, having placed the dishes upon 
the table, as silently withdrew. Then 
Myra began: 

“T seemed to stand again in the barn- 
like building which I have described to 
you before. Through the rafters of the 
roof I could see the cracks in the tiling, 
and the moonlight shone through, forming 
irregular patches of light and shadow upon 
the floor. A sort of door, like that of a 
stable, with a heavy bar across, was dimly 
perceptible at the farther end of the place. 
The only furniture was a large deal table 
and a wooden chair of a very common kind. 
Upon the table stood a lamp—” 

“ What kind of lamp?” jerked Dr. Cairn. 

“ A silver lamp.” She hesitated, looking 
from Robert to his father. “It was one 
that I have seen in—Antony’s rooms. Its 
shaded light shone upon a closed iron box. 
I immediately recognized the box. You 
know that I described to you a dream which 
terrified me on the previous night?” 

Dr. Cairn nodded, frowning darkly. 

“Repeat your account of the former 
dream,” he said. “TI regard it as highly 
important.” 

“In my former dream,” the girl resumed 
—and her voice had an odd, far-away qual- 
ity—“ the scene was the same, except that 
the light of the lamp was shining down 
upon the leaves of an open book—a very, 
very old book, written in strange charac- 


-ters. These characters appeared to dance 


before my eyes, almost as if they lived.” 

She shuddered slightly. 

“The same iron box, but open, stood 
upon the table, with a number of smaller 
boxes around it. Each of these boxes was 
of a different material. Some were 
wooden; one, I think, was of ivory; one 
was of silver, and one of some dull metal, 
which might have been gold. In the chair, 
by the table, Antony was sitting. His eyes 
were fixed upon me with such a strange 
expression that I awoke, trembling.” 

Dr. Cairn nodded again. 

“ And last night?” he prompted. 

“Last night,” continued Myra, with a 
note of trouble in her sweet voice, “‘ at four 
points around this table stood four smaller 
lamps, and upon the floor were rows of 
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characters apparently traced in luminous 
paint. They flickered up, then grew dim, 
then flickered up again, in a sort of phos- 
phorescent way. They extended from lamp 
to lamp, so as to surround the table and 
the chair. In the chair Antony Ferrara 
was sitting. He held a wand in his right 
hand—a wand with several copper rings 
about it. His left hand rested upon the 
iron box. In my dream, although I could 
see this all very clearly, I seemed to see it 
from a distance; yet, at the same time, I 
stood apparently close by the table. I 
cannot explain. I could hear nothing; onl 
by the movements of his lips could I t 
that he was speaking, or chanting.” 

She looked across at Dr. Cairn as if fear- 
ful to proceed, but presently continued: 

“Suddenly I saw a frightful shape ap- 
pear on the far side of the circle—that is 
to say, the table was between me and this 
shape. It was just like a gray cloud hav- 
ing the vague outlines of a man, but with 
two eyes of red fire glaring out from it 
It extended its 
shadowy arms as if saluting Antony. He 
turned and seemed to question it. Then, 
with a look of ferocious anger—oh, it was 
frightful!—he dismissed the shape, and be- 
gan to walk up and down beside the table, 
but never beyond the lighted circle, shak- 
ing his fists in the air, and, to judge by the 
movements of his lips, uttering most awful 
imprecations. He looked gaunt and ill. I 
dreamed no more, but awoke, conscious of 
a sensation as if some dead weight, which 
had been pressing upon me, had suddenly 
been removed.” 

Dr. Cairn glanced across at his son sig- 
nificantly, but the subject was not renewed 
throughout breakfast. 


II 


“Come into the library, Rob,” said Dr. 
Cairn, when the meal was finished. “I 
have half an hour to spare, and there are 
some matters to be discussed.” 

He led the way into the library, with its 
orderly rows of learned works, its store of 
forgotten wisdom, and pointed to the red 
leather armchair. As Robert Cairn seated 
himself and looked across at his father, who 
sat at the big writing table, the scene re- 
minded him of many dangers met and over- 
come in the past; for the library of the 
Half Moon Street house was associated in 
his mind with some of the blackest pages 
in the history of Antony Ferrara. 
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“Do you understand the situation, 
Rob?” the doctor inquired abruptly. 

“T think so, sir. This I take it is his 
last card—this outrageous, ungodly thing 
which he has loosed upon us!” 

Dr. Cairn nodded grimly. 

“ The exact frontier,” he said, “ dividing 
what we may term hypnotism from what 
we know as sorcery, has yet to be deter- 
mined; and to which territory the doctrine 
of elemental spirits belongs, it would be 
purposeless at the moment to discuss. We 
may note, however, remembering with 
whom we are dealing, that the one hun- 
dred and eighth chapter of the ancient 
Egyptian ‘ Book of the Dead’ is entitled 
‘The Chapter of Knowing the Spirits of 
the West.’ Forgetting, for the time, that 
we dwell in the twentieth century, and 
looking at the situation from the point of 
view, say, of Eliphas Levi, Cornelius Agrip- 
pa, or the Abbé de Villars, the man whom 
we know as Antony Ferrara is directing 
against this house, and against those within 
it, a type of elemental spirit known as a 
salamander.” 

Robert Cairn smiled slightly. 

“ Ah!” said the doctor, with an answer- 
ing smile, in which there was little mirth. 
“We are accustomed to laugh at this me- 
dieval terminology; but by what other can 
we speak of the activities of Ferrara?” 

“ Sometimes I think that we are the vic- 
tims of a common madness,” said his son, 
raising his hand to his head in a manner 
almost pathetic. 

“We are the victims of a common 
enemy,” replied his father sternly. ‘“ He 
employs weapons which often enough, in 
this enlightened age of ours, have con- 
demned poor souls, as sane as you or I, to 
the madhouse. Why, in God’s name,” he 
cried with a sudden excitement, “ does sci- 
ence persistently ignore all those laws 
which cannot be examined in the labora- 
tory? Will the day never come when some 
true man of learning will endeavor to ex- 
plain the movements of a table upon which 
a ring of hands has been placed? Willi no 
exact scientist condescend to examine the 
properties of a planchette? Will no one 
do for the phenomena termed ‘ thought 
forms’ what Newton did for that of the 
falling apple? Ah, Rob, in some respects, 
this is a darker age than those which bear 
the stigma of darkness!” 

Silence fell for a few moments between 
them. 
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“One thing is certain,” said Robert 
Cairn, at length. “ We are in danger!” 

“In the greatest danger.” 

“ Antony Ferrara, realizing that we are 
bent upon his destruction, is making a final, 
stupendous effort to compass ours. I know 
that you have placed certain seals upon the 
windows of this house, and that after dusk 
those windows are never opened. I know 
that imprints, strangely like the imprints 
of fiery hands, may be seen at this moment 
upon the casements of Myra’s room, your 
room, my room, and elsewhere. I know 
that Myra’s nocturnal visions are not ordi- 
nary, meaningless dreams. I have had 
other evidence. I don’t want to analyze 
these things. I confess that my mind is 
not capable of the task. I do not even 
want to know the meaning of it all. At the 
present moment, I only want to know one 
thing—who is Antony Ferrara?” 

Dr. Cairn stood up, and, turning, faced 
his son. 

“The time has come,” he said, “ when 
that question, which you have asked me so 
many times before, shall be answered. I 
will tell you all I know, and leave you to 
form your own opinion. Ere we go any 
further, I assure you that I do not know 
for certain who he is.” 

“ You have said so before, sir. Will you 
explain what you mean?” 

“When his adoptive father, Sir Michael 
Ferrara,” resumed the doctor, beginning to 
pace up and down the library—“ when Sir 
Michael and I were in Egypt, in the winter 
of 1893, we conducted certain investiga- 
tions in the Fayum. We camped for more 
than three months beside the Pyramid of 
Meydum. The object of our inquiries was 
to discover the tomb of a certain queen. I 
will not trouble you with the details, which 
could be of no interest to any one but an 
Egyptologist. I will merely say that apart 
from the name and titles by which she is 
known to the ordinary student, this queen 
is also known to certain inquirers as the 
Witch Queen. She was not an Egyptian, 
but an Asiatic. In short, she was the last 
high priestess of a cult which became ex- 
tinct at her death. Her secret mark—I am 
not referring to a cartouche, or anything of 
that kind—was a spider. It was the mark 
of the religion or cult which she practiced. 
The high priest of the principal Temple of 
Ra, during the reign of the Pharaoh who 
was this queen’s husband, was one Horto- 
tef. This was his official position, but se- 
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cretly he was also the high priest of the 
sinister creed to which I have referred. 
The temple of this religion—a religion al- 
lied to black magic—was the Pyramid of 
Meydum. So much we knew—or Ferrara 
knew, and imparted to me—but for any 
corroborative evidence of this cult’s exist- 


ence we searched in vain. We explored 
the interior of the pyramid foot by foot, 
inch by inch—and found nothing. We 
knew that there was some other apartment 
in the pyramid; but in spite of our sound- 
ings, measurements, and laborious excava- 
tions, we did not come upon the entrance 
tc it. The tomb of the queen we also failed 
to discover, and we therefore concluded 
that her mummy was buried in the secret 
chamber of the pyramid. We had aban- 
doned our quest in despair when, excavat- 
ing in one of the neighboring mounds, we 
made a discovery.” 

He opened a box of cigars, selected one, 
and pushed the box toward his son. Robert 
shook his head, almost impatiently, but 
Dr. Cairn lighted the cigar ere resuming. 

“ Directed, as I now believe, by a ma- 
lignant will, we blundered upon the tomb 
of the high priest—” 

“You found his mummy?” 

“We found his mummy—yes; but ow- 
ing to the carelessness—and the fears—of 
the native laborers, it was exposed to the 
sun until it crumbled away and was lost. 
I would a similar fate had attended the 
other one that we found!” 

“ What—another mummy?” 

“ We discovered ”—Dr. Cairn spoke very 
deliberately—“ a certain papyrus. The 
translation of this is contained ”—he rested 
the point of his finger upon the writing 
table—“ in the unpublished book of Sir 
Michael Ferrara, which lies here. That 
book, Rob, will never be published now. 
Furthermore, we discovered the mummy 
of a child—” 

“ A child?” 

“A boy. Not daring to trust the na- 
tives, we removed it secretly, at night, to 
our own tent. Before we commenced the 
task of unwrapping it, Sir Michael, the 
most brilliant scholar of his age, had pro- 
ceeded so far in deciphering the papyrus 
that he determined to complete his read- 
ing before we proceeded further. It con- 
tained directions for performing a certain 
process upon the mummy of the child.” 

“ Do I understand—” 

“‘ Already you are discrediting the story! 
7 
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Ah, I can see it; but let me finish. Unaid- 
ed, we performed this process upon the em- 
balmed body of the child. Then, in ac- 
cordance with the directions of that dead 
magician—that accursed, malignant being, 
who thus had sought to secure for himself 
a new tenure of evil life—we laid the mum-’ 
my, treated in a certain fashion, in the 
King’s Chamber of the Pyramid of Mey- 
dum. It remained there for thirty days— 
from moon to moon.” 

“You guarded the entrance?” 

“ You may assume what you like, Rob; 
but I could swear before any jury that no 
one entered the pyramid throughout that 
time. Yet, since we were only human, we 
may have been mistaken. I have only to 
add that at the rising of the new moon in 
the ancient Sothic month of Panoi, when 
we again entered the chamber, a living 
baby, some six months old, and perfectly 
healthy, solemnly blinked up at the lights 
that we held in our trembling hands!” 

Dr. Cairn reseated himself at the table, 
and turned the chair so that he faced his 
son. He sat with the smoldering cigar be- 
tween his teeth, and a slight smile upon his 
lips. 

Now it was Robert’s turn to rise and be- 
gin feverishly to-pace the floor. 

“You mean, sir, that this infant, which 
you found in the pyramid, was adopted by 
Sir Michael?” 

“ Was adopted— yes. Sir Michael en- 
gaged nurses for him, reared him here in 
England, educating him as an Englishman, 
sent him to a public school, sent him to—” 

“To Oxford! Antony Ferrara! What? 
Do you seriously tell me that this is the 
history of Antony Ferrara?” 

“On my word of honor, boy, that is all 
I know of Antony Ferrara. Is it not 
enough?” 

“Merciful God! It is incredible!” 
groaned Robert Cairn. 

“ From the time that he attained to man- 
hood,” said Dr. Cairn evenly, “ this adopt- 
ed son of my poor old friend has passed 
from crime to crime. By means which are 
beyond my comprehension, and which go 
far to confirm his supernatural origin, he 
has acquired — knowledge. According to 
the ancient Egyptian beliefs, the Rhu, or 
magical power, of a fully equipped adept, 
at the death of the body, could enter into 
anything prepared for its reception. Ac- 
cording to these ancient beliefs, then, the 
khu of the high priest Hortotef entered into 
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the body of this infant, who was his son, 
and whose mother was the Witch Queen; 
and to-day, in this modern London, a wiz- 
ard of ancient Egypt, armed with the lost 
lore of that magical land, walks among us! 
What that lore is worth, it would be profit- 
less for us to discuss; but that he possesses 
it—all of it—I know beyond doubt. The 
most ancient and most powerful magical 
book which has ever existed was the ‘ Book 
of Thoth.’ ” 

The doctor walked across to a distant 
shelf, selected a volume, opened it at a par- 
ticular page, and placed it on his son’s 
knees. 

“ Read there!” he said, pointing. 

The words seemed to dance before the 
younger man’s eyes, and this is what he 


To read two pages enables you to enchant the 

- apmng the earth, the abyss, the mountains, and 
sea. 

You shall know what the birds of the sky and 
the crawling things are saying. 

When the second page is read, if you are in 
the world of ghosts, you will grow again in the 
shape you wore on earth. 


“ Heavens!” whispered Robert Cairn. 
“Ts this the writing of a madman, or can 
such things possibly be?” 

He read on: 


This book is in the middle of the river at Kop- 
tos, in an iron box— 


“ An iron box!” he muttered. “ An iron 
box!” 

“ So you recognize the iron box?” jerked 
Dr. Cairn. 

His son read on: 

In the iron box is a bronze box; in the bronze 
box is a sycamore box; in the sycamore box is 
an ivory and ebony box; in the ivory and ebony 
box is a silver box; in the silver box is a golden 
box; and in that is the book. 

It is twisted all round with snakes and scorpions 
and all the other crawling things. 


“The man who holds the ‘ Book of 
Thoth,’” said Dr. Cairn, breaking the si- 
lence, “ holds a power which should only 
belong to God. The creature who is known 
to the world as Antony Ferrara holds that 
book—do you doubt it? Therefore you 
know now, as I have known long enough, 
with what manner of enemy we are fight- 
ing. You know that this time it is a fight 
to the death—” 

He stopped abruptly, staring out of the 
window. 

A man with a large photographic camera, 
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standing upon the opposite pavement, was 
busily engaged in focusing the house. 

“‘ What is this?” muttered Robert Cairn, 
also stepping to the window. 

“Tt is a link between sorcery and sci- 
ence,” replied the doctor. ‘“ You remember 
Ferrara’s photographic gallery at Oxford— 
the zenana, you used to call it? You re- 
member having seen in his collection pho- 
tographs of persons who afterward came to 
violent ends?” 

“T begin to understand!” 

“ Thus far, his endeavors to concentrate 
the whole of the evil forces at his com- 
mand upon this house have had but poor 
results. They have merely caused Myra 
to dream strange dreams — clairvoyant 
dreams, instructive dreams, more useful to 
us than to the enemy—and have resulted 
in certain marks upon the outside of the 
house, adjoining the windows, which I have 
sealed in a particular manner. You un- 
derstand me?” 

“ By means of photographs he—concen- 
trates, in some way, malignant forces upon 
certain points—” 

“He focuses his will— yes. The man 
who can really control his will, Rob, is su- 
preme, below the Godhead. Ferrara can 
almost do this now. Before he has become 
wholly proficient—” 

“T understand, sir,” snapped his son 
grimly. 

“ He is barely of age, boy,” Dr. Cairn 
said, almost in a whisper. “In another 
year he would menace the world. Where 
are you going?” 

He grasped his son’s arm as Robert 
started for the door. 

“That man yonder—” 

“ Diplomacy, Rob! Guile against guile! 
Let the man do his work, which he does in 
all innocence; then follow him. Learn 
where his studio is situated, and, from that 
point, proceed to learn— 

“The situation of Ferrara’s hiding 
place?” cried his son excitedly. “I under- 
stand! Of course you are right, sir!” 

“I will leave the inquiry in your hands, 
Rob. Unfortunately other duties call me.” 


Ill 


ROBERT Carrn entered a photographer’s 
shop in Baker Street. 

“You recently arranged to do views of 
some houses in the West End for a gentle- 
man?” he said to the girl in charge. 

“ That is so,” she replied, after a mo- 
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ment’s hesitation. ‘We did pictures of 
the house of some celebrated specialist, to 
illustrate a magazine article, I believe. Do 
you wish us to do something similar?” 

“ Not at the moment,” replied Robert 
Cairn, smiling slightly. “I merely want 
the address of your client.” 

“T do not know that I can give you 
that,” replied the girl doubtfully; “ but he 
will be here about eleven o’clock for proofs, 
if you wish to see him.” 

“ T wonder if I can confide in you!” said 
Robert Cairn, looking the girl frankly in 
the eyes. 

She seemed rather confused. 

“T hope there is nothing wrong,” she 
murmured. 

“ You have nothing to fear,” he replied; 
“but unfortunately there is something 
wrong, which, however, I cannot explain. 
Will you promise me not to tell your client 
—I do not ask his name—that I have been 
here, or have been making any inquiries re- 
specting him?” 

“T think I can promise that,” the girl 
replied. 

“T am much indebted to you.” 

Robert Cairn hastily left the shop, and 
began to look about him for a likely hid- 
ing place from whence, unobserved, he 
might watch the photographer’s. An an- 
tique furniture shop, some little distance 
away on the opposite side of the street, at- 
tracted his attention. He glanced at his 
watch. It was half past ten. 

If, upon the pretense of examining some 
of the stock, he could linger in the furni- 
ture shop for half an hour, he would be en- 
abled to get upon the track of Ferrara! 

His mind made up, he walked along and 
entered the shop. For the next half hour, 
he passed from item to item of the collec- 
tion displayed there, surveying each in the 
leisurely manner of a connoisseur; but al- 
ways he kept watch, through the window, 
on the photographer’s establishment across 
the street. 

Promptly at eleven o’clock a_ taxicab 
drew up at the door, and from it a slender 
man alighted. Despite the heat of the 
morning, he wore an overcoat of some wool- 
ly material. In his gait, as he crossed the 
pavement to enter the photographer’s shop, 
there was something revoltingly effeminate 
—a sort of catlike grace which would have 
been noticeable in a woman, but which was 
unnatural, and, for some obscure reason, 
sinister, in a man. 


It was Antony Ferrara! 

Even at that distance and in that brief 
time, Robert Cairn could see the ivory face, 
the abnormal red lips, and the long black 
eyes of this arch fiend, this monster mas- 
querading as aman. He had much ado to 
restrain his rising passion; but, knowing 
that all depended upon his cool action, he 
waited until Ferrara had entered the pho- 
tographer’s door. 

With a word of apology to the furniture 
dealer, Cairn passed quickly into Baker 
Street. Everything rested, now, upon his 
securing a cab before Ferrara came out 
again. Ferrara’s cabman, evidently, was 
waiting for him. 

Fortunately, a taxi driver hailed Cairn 
at the very moment that he gained the 
pavement. Concealing himself behind the 
vehicle, he gave the mdn rapid and precise 
instructions. 

“You see that taxi outside the photog- 
rapher’s?” he said. 

The man nodded. 

“Wait until some one comes out of the 
shop and is driven off in it; then follow. 
Do not lose sight of the cab for a moment. 
When it draws up, and wherever it draws 
up, drive right past it. Don’t attract at- 
tention by stopping. You understand?” 

“ Quite, sir,” said the man, smiling 
slightly. 

Cairn entered the cab, and the driver 
drew up at a point some little distance be- 
yond, from whence he could watch. 

Two minutes later Ferrara came out and 
was driven off. The pursuit commenced. 

His cab, ahead, proceeded to Westmin- 
ster Bridge, across to the south side of the 
river, and, by way of a commercial thor- 
oughfare at the back of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, emerged at Vauxhall. Thence the 
pursuit led to Stockwell, Herne Hill, and 
still onward toward Dulwich. 

It suddenly occurred to Robert Cairn 
that Ferrara was making in the direction 
of Mr. Saunderson’s house at Dulwich 
Common—the house in which Myra had 
had her mysterious illness, and in which 
she had remained until it became evident 
that her safety depended upon her never 
being left alone for one moment. 

“What can be his object?” muttered 
Cairn. 

He wondered if Ferrara, for some in- 
scrutable reason, was about to call upon 
Mr. Saunderson; but when the cab ahead, 
having passed the park, continued on past 
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the lane in which the house was situated, 
he began to search for some other solution 
of the problem of Ferrara’s destinatian. 

Suddenly he saw that. the cab ahead had 
stopped. The driver of his own taxi, with- 
out slackening speed, pursued his way. 

Cairn crouched down upon the floor, 
fearful of being observed. No house was 
visible to right or left, merely open fields; 
and he knew that it would be impossible 
for him to delay in such a spot without at- 
tracting attention. 

Ferrara’s cab passed. It was empty. 

“ Keep on till I tell you to stop!” cried 
Cairn. 

He dropped the speaking tube, and, turn- 
ing, looked out through the little window at 
the back. Ferrara had dismissed his cab. 
Cairn saw him entering a gate and crossing 
a field on the right of the road. 

Cairn turned again, and took up the 
tube. 

“Stop at the first house we come to!” 
he directed. “ Hurry!” 

Presently a deserted-looking building 
was reached—a large, straggling house 
which obviously had no tenant. Here the 
man pulled up, and Cairn leaped out. As 
he did so, he heard Ferrara’s cab driving 
back by the way it had come. 

“ Here,” he said, and gave the man half 
a sovereign. “ Wait for me.” 

He started back along the road at a run. 
Even had he suspected that he was fol- 
lowed, Ferrara could not have seen him; 
but when he came up level with the gate 
through which Antony had gone, Cairn 
slowed down and crept cautiously forward. 

Ferrara, who by this time had reached 
the other side of the field, was in the act 
of entering a barnlike structure which must 
once have formed part of some farm build- 
ings. Opening one of the big doors, he 
disappeared within. 

“The place of which Myra has been 
dreaming!” muttered Cairn. 

Certainly, viewed from that point, it 
seemed to answer, externally, to the girl’s 
description. The roof was of moss-grown 
red tiles, and Cairn could imagine how the 
moonlight would readily find access through 
the chinks which no doubt existed in the 
weather-worn structure. He had little 
doubt that this was the place dreamed of, 
or seen clairvoyantly, by Myra, and that 
this was the place to which Ferrara had re- 
treated in order to conduct his nefarious 
operations. 
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It was eminently suited to the purpose, 
being entirely surrounded by unoccupied 
land. For what ostensible purpose Ferrara 
had leased it, Cairn could not conjecture, 
nor did he concern himself with the mat- 
ter. His enemy’s real intent was sufficient- 
ly evident to the man who had suffered so 
much at the hands of this modern sorcerer. 

To approach closer would have been in- 
discreet, as Cairn could see; and he was 
sufficiently diplomatic to resist the tempta- 
tion to obtain a nearer view of the place. 
He knew that everything depended upon 
secrecy. Antony Ferrara must not suspect 
that his black laboratory was known. 

Cairn decided to return to Half Moon 
Street without delay, fully satisfied with 
the result of his investigation. He walked 
rapidly back to where the cab waited, gave 
the man his father’s address, and, in three- 
quarters of an hour, was back in Half Moon 
Street. 

Dr. Cairn had not yet dismissed the last 
of his patients. Myra, accompanied by 
Miss Saunderson, was out shopping; and 
Robert found himself compeiled to possess 
his soul in patience. He paced restlessly 
up and down the library, sometimes taking 
a book at random, scanning its pages with 
unseeing eyes, and replacing it without hav- 
ing formed the slightest impression of its 
contents. 

He tried to smoke; but his pipe was con- 
stantly going out, and he had littered the 
hearth untidily with burned matches, when 
Dr. Cairn suddenly opened the library door 
and entered. 

“ Well?” he said eagerly. 

Robert Cairn leaped forward. 

“T have tracked him, sir!” he cried. 
“My God, while Myra was at Saunder- 
son’s, she was almost next door to the 
beast! His den is in a field no more than 
a thousand yards from the garden wall— 
from Saunderson’s orchid houses!” 

“He is daring,” muttered Dr. Cairn; 
“but his selection of that site served two 
purposes. The spot was suitable in many 
ways, and we were least likely to look for 
him next door, as it were. It was a move 
characteristic of the accomplished crim- 
inal that he is.” 

Robert Cairn nodded. 

“Tt is the place of which Myra dreamed, 
sir—I have not the slightest doubt about 
that. What we have to find out is at what 
times of the day and sight he goes there.” 
“TI doubt,” interrupted Dr. Cairn, “ if 























he often visits the place during the day. 
As you know, he has abandoned his rooms 
in Piccadilly; but I have no doubt, know- 
ing his sybaritic habits, that he has some 
other palatial place in town. I have been 
making inquiries in several directions, es- 
pecially in—certain directions—” 

The physician paused. 

“ Additions to the zenana?” inquired 
Robert. é 

Dr. Cairn nodded his head grimly. 

“ Exactly,” he replied. “ There is not 
a scrap of evidence upon which he could 
be legally convicted; but since his return 
from Egypt, Rob, he has added other vic- 
tims to his list.” 

“The fiend!” cried the younger man. 
“The unnatural fiend!” 

“ Unnatural is the word. He is literally 
unnatural; but many women find him ir- 
resistible. He is typical of the unholy 
brood to which he belongs. The evil beauty 
of ‘the Witch Queen sent many a soul to 
perdition. The evil beauty of her son has 
zealously carried on the work.” 

“What must we do?” 

“T doubt if we can do anything to-day. 
The early morning is the most suitable time 
to visit his den at Dulwich Common.” 

“ But the new photographs of the house! 
There will surely be another attempt upon 
us to-night!” 

“ Yes—there will be another attempt 
upon us to-night,” said the doctor wearily. 
“This is the year 1914; yet here in Half 
Moon Street, when dusk falls, we shall be 
submitted to an attack of a kind to which 
mankind probably has not been submitted 
for many ages. We shall be called upon to 
dabble in the despised magical art. We 
shall be called upon to place certain seals 
upon our doors and windows; to protect 
ourselves against an enemy, who, like Eros, 
laughs at locks and bars.” 

“Ts it possible for him to succeed?” 

“Quite pdssible, Rob, in spite of all our 
precautions. I feel in my very bones that 
to-night he will put forth a supreme effort.” 

A bell rang. 

“T think,” continued the doctor, “ that 
this is Myra. She must get all the sleep 
she can during the afternoon; for to-night 
I have determined that. we three must not 
think of sleep, but must remain together, 
here in the library. We must not lose sight 
cf one another—you understand?” 

“T am glad that you have proposed it!” 
cried Robert Cairn eagerly. “I, too, feel 
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that we have come to a critical moment in 
the contest.” 

“ To-night,” continued the doctor, “I 
shall be prepared to take certain steps. 
My preparations will occupy me through- 
out the rest of to-day.” 


IV 


At dusk that evening, Dr. Cairn, his 
son, and Myra Duquesne met together in 
the library. The girl looked rather pale. 

An odor of incense pervaded the house, 
coming from the doctor’s study, wherein 
he had locked himself early in the evening, 
after issuing instructions that he was not 
to be disturbed. The exact nature of the 
preparations which he had been making, 
Robert Cairn was unable to conjecture; 
and some instinct warned him that his 
father would not welcome any inquiry upon 
the matter. He realized that Dr. Caim 
proposed to fight Antony Ferrara with his 
own weapons. Much against his will, the 
skilled physician was entering the arena 
in the character of a practical magician—a 
character quite new to him, and obviously 
abhorrent. 

At half past ten the servants all retired, 
in accordance with Dr. Cairn’s orders. 
From where he stood by the tall mantel- 
piece, Robert Cairn could watch Myra Du- 
quesne, a delightful picture in her simple 
evening gown, where she sat reading in a. 
distant corner, her delicate beauty forming ~ 
a strong contrast to the background of som- 
ber volumes. 

Dr. Cairn sat by the big table, smoking, 
and apparently listening. A strange idea 
which he had put in force every evening for 
the past week, he had adopted again te- 
night. ‘There were little white seals, bear- 
ing a curious figure of interlaced triangles, — 
upon the inside of every window in the 
house, upon the doors, and even upon the 
fire grates. 

At another time Robert might have 
thought his father mad, childish, thus to 
play at wizardry; but he had had expe- 
riences which had taught him to recognize 
that upon such seemingly trivial matters 
great issues might turn, that in the strange 
land over the border there were stranger 
laws—laws which he could but dimly un- 
derstand. There he acknowledged the su- 
perior wisdom of Dr. Cairn, and did not 
question it. 

At eleven o’clock a comparative quiet 
had come upon Half Moon Street. The 
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sound of the traffic hac gradually subsided, 
until it seemed to him tnat the house stood, 
not in the busy West End of London, but 
isolated, apart from its neighbors. It 
seemed to him an abode marked out and 
separated from the other abodes of man, a 
house enveloped in an impalpable cloud— 
a cloud of evil, summoned up and directed 
by the wizard hand of Antony Ferrara, son 
of the Witch Queen. 

Although Myra pretended to read, and 
Dr. Cairn, from his fixed expression, might 
have been supposed to be preoccupied, in 
point of fact they were all waiting, with 
nerves at highest tension, for the opening 
of the attack. In what form it would come 
—whether it would be vague moanings and 
tappings upon the windows, such as they 
had already experienced, whether it would 
be a phantasmal storm, a clap of phenom- 
enal thunder—they could not conjecture. 
They did not know whether the enemy 
would attack suddenly, or if his menace 
would grow, threatening from afar off, and 
then gradually penetrating into the heart 
of the garrison. 

It came suddenly and dramatically. 

Dropping her book, Myra uttered a 
piercing scream of horror, and, with eyes 
glaring madly, fell forward on the carpet, 
unconscious. 

Robert Cairn leaped to his feet with 
clenched fists. His father stood up so rap- 
idly as to overset his chair, which fell crash- 
ing upon the floor. 

Together, they turned and looked in the 
direction in which the girl had been look- 
ing. They fixed their eyes upon the dra- 
peries of the library window—which were 
drawn together. The whole window was 
luminous, as if a bright light shone out- 
side—the light of some unholy fire! 

Involuntarily they both stepped back, 
and Robert Cairn clutched his father’s arm 
convulsively. 

The curtains seemed to be rendered trans- 
parent, as if some powerful ray were di- 
rected upon them. The window appeared 
through them as a rectangular blue patch. 
Only two lamps were burning in the library 
—one in the corner, by which Myra had 
been reading, and the green-shaded lamp 
upon the table. The end of the room by 
the window, then, was in shadow, against 
which this unnatural light shone brilliantly. 

“My God!” whispered Robert Cairn. 
“ That’s Half Moon Street outside. There 
can be no light—” 
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He broke off, for now he perceived the 
thing which had occasioned the girl’s 
scream of horror. 

In the middle of the rectangular patch 
of light, a gray shape, only partially 
opaque, moved with shifting, luminous 
clouds about it. It was taking form, grow- 
ing momentarily more substantial. 

It had some remote resemblance to a 
man, but its unique characteristic was its 
awful grayness. It had the grayness of a 
rain cloud, yet rather that of a column of 
smoke; and from the center of the dimly 
defined head, two eyes—balls of living fire 
—glared out into the room. 

Heat was beating into the library from 
the window—physical heat, as if a furnace 
door had been opened. The shape, ever 
growing more palpable, was moving for- 
ward toward the inmates of the room—ap- 
proaching—the heat every instant growing 
greater. 

It was impossible to look at those two 
eyes of fire. It was almost impossible to 
move. Indeed, Robert Cairn was trans- 
fixed with such horror as, in all his dealings 
with the monstrous Ferrara, he had never 
known before. 

His father, shaking off the dread which 
possessed him also, leaped at one bound to 
the library table. Robert Cairn vaguely 
perceived that a small group of objects, 
looking like balls of wax, lay there. Dr. 
Cairn had evidently been preparing them 
in the locked study. Now he took them all 
up in his left hand, and confronted the 
thing—which seemed to be growing into 
the room, for it did not advance in the or- 
dinary sense of the word. 

One by one, the doctor threw the white 
pellets into that vapory grayness. As they 
touched the curtain, they hissed, as if they 
had been thrown into a fire; they melted; 
and upon the transparency of the drapings, 
as upon a sheet of gauze, showed faint 
streaks, where, melting, they trickled down 
the tapestry. 

As he cast each pellet from his hand, Dr. 
Cairn took a step forward, and cried out 
certain words in a loud voice—words which 
Robert Cairn had never heard uttered be- 
fore—words in a language which some in- 
stinct told him to be ancient Egyptian. 

Their effect was to force that dreadful 
shape gradually to disperse, as a cloud of 
smoke might disperse when the fire which 
occasions it is extinguished slowly. Seven 
pellets, in ali, Dr. Cairn threw toward the 
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window. The seventh struck the curtains, 
now once more visible in their proper form. 

The fire elemental had been vanquished! 

Robert Cairn clutched his hair in a sort 
of frenzy. He glared at the draped win- 
dow, feeling that he was making a supreme 
effort to retain his sanity. Had it ever 
looked otherwise? Had the tapestry ever 
faded before him, becoming visible in a 
great light which had shone through it 
from behind? Had the thing, a thing un- 
namable, indescribable, stood there? 

He read his answer upon the tapestry. 
Whitening streaks showed where the doc- 
tor’s pellets, melting, had trickled down the 
curtains! 

“ Lift Myra upon the settee.” 

It was Dr. Cairn speaking, calmly, but 
in a strained voice. 

As if emerging from a mist, Robert Cairn 
turned to the recumbent white form upon 
the carpet. Then, with a great cry, he 
leaped forward and raised the girl’s head. 

“ Myra!” he groaned. “ Myra, speak 
to me!” 

“Control yourself, boy,” rapped Dr. 
Cairn sternly. “She cannot speak until 
you have revived her. She has swooned— 
nothing worse.” 

“ And—” 

“ We have conquered!” 


V 


TuE mists of early morning still floated 
over the fields when these two, set upon 
strange business, walked through the damp 
grass to the door of the barn, whence radi- 
ated the deadly waves which on the previ- 
ous night had reached them, or almost 
reached them, in the library of the house 
in Half Moon Street. 

The big double door was padlocked, 
but for this they had come provided. Ten 
minutes’ work upon the padlock sufficed— 
and Dr. Cairn swung wide the door. 

A suffocating smell—the smell of that 
incense with which they had too often come 
in contact—was waited out to them. There 
was a dim light. inside the place. Without 
hesitation both entered. 

A deal table and chair constituted the 
sole furniture of the interior. Part of the 
floor was roughly boarded, and a brief ex- 
amination of the boarding sufficed to dis- 
cever the hiding place in which Antony 
Ferrara kept the utensils of his awful art. 

Dr. Cairn lifted out two heavy boards, 
and in a recess below lay a number of sin- 


gular objects. There were four antique ~ 
lamps of most peculiar design. There was 
a larger silver lamp, which both of them 
had seen before in various apartments oc- 
cupied by Antony Ferrara. There were a 
number of other things which Robert Cairn 
could not have described, had he been 
called upon to do so, for the reason that 
he had seen nothing like them before, and , 
had no idea of their nature or purpose. 

Conspicuous among this curious hoard 
was a square iron box, of workmanship 
dissimilar from any workmanship known 
to Robert Cairn. Its lid was covered with 
a curious sort of scrollwork. Robert 
reached down, in order to lift it out. 

“Do not touch it!” cried the doctor. 
“ For God’s sake, do not touch it!” 

Robert Cairn started back, as if he had 
seen a poisonous snake. Turning to his 
father, he saw that the latter was pulling 
on a pair of white gloves. As he fixed his 
eyes upon these, in astonishment, he _per- 
ceived that they were smeared all over with 
some white preparation. 

“ Stand aside, boy!” said the doctor— 
and for once his voice shook slightly. “ Do 
not look again until I call to you. Turn 
your head aside!” 

Silent with amazement, Robert Cairn 
obeyed. He heard his father lift out the 
iron box. He heard him open it, for he 
had already perceived that it was not 
locked. Then, quite distinctly, he heard 
him close it again, and replace it in the 
cache. 

“Do not turn, boy!” came a hoarse 
whisper. 

Robert did not turn, but waited, his heart 
beating painfully, for what should happen 
next. 

“Stand aside from the door,” came the 
order. “ When I have gone out, do not 
look after me. I will call to you when it 
is finished.” 

He obeyed without demur. 

His father passed him, and Robert heard 
him walking through the damp grass out- 
side the door of the barn. There followed 
an intolerable interval. From some place, 
not very distant, he could hear Dr. Cairn 
moving, could hear the chink of glass upon 
glass, as if he were pouring out something 
from a2 stoppered bottle. Then a faint 
acrid smell was wafted to his nostrils, per- 
ceptible even above the heavy odor of the 
incense from the barn. 

“ Relock the door!” came the cry. 
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Robert Cairn reclosed the door, snapped 
the padlock fast, and began to fumble with 
the skeleton keys with which they had come 
provided. He discovered that to reclose 
the padlock was quite as difficult as to open 
it. His hands were trembling, too, and he 
was all anxiety to see what had taken place 
behind him. 

At last, when a sharp click told of the 


"> task accomplished, he turned in a flash and 


saw his father placing tufts of grass upon 
a charred patch, from which a faint haze 
of smoke still arose. He walked over and 
joined him. 

“What have you done, sir?” 

“T have robbed him of his armor!” re- 


> plied the doctor grimly. His face was very 


pale, his eyes were very bright. “I have 
destroyed the ‘ Book of Thoth ’!” 

“ Then he will be unable—” 

“ He will still be able to summon his 


dreadful servant, Rob. Having summoned 
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but—” 
“ Well, sir?” 
“He cannot control him.” 
“ Good God!” 


That night brought no repetition of the 
uncanny attack. In the gray half light be- 
fore the dawn, Dr. Cairn and his son, them- 
selves like two phantoms, again crept across 
the fields to the barn in which Antony Fer- 
rara had kept his utensils. 

The padlock hung loose in the ring. 

“Stay where you are, Rob!” cautioned 
the doctor. 

He gently pushed the door open—wider 
—wider—and looked in. There was an 
overpowering odor of burning flesh. He 
turned to Robert, and spoke in a steady 
voice. 

“The brood of the Witch Queen is ex- 
tinct!” he said. 


THE END 





THE GRAVE OF LOVE 


I LooKep into a grave to-day; 
A letter to you it seemed. 

A letter it was indeed—the grave 
Of all that I had dreamed. 


All the spices were there, 

And the wreath and the plaited hair, 
And a long, long music was there; 
But you couldn’t hear or see— 
They were meant for me. 


How should another know? 
For God's sake, leave me apart! 
Only a little while—it will stop 
Bleeding, my heart. 


Leave me alone with my letter! 
Never a grave so deep, 

Never grave so filled 
With the poppies of sleep! 


Nay, look with me, if you will, 
There at those perished leaves— 
Roses, violets—the like 
Every man believes. 


Oh, God, look! 


But no, 


I will listen no more nor see; 
For there, deep down in the grave, 


You will find not her, but me! 
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THE STORY OF AN INTERESTING SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 





By Edgar Franklin 


Author of “ Regular People,” “A Noise in Newboro,” etc. 


LD Stephen Valmer believes that the salvation of modern civilization depends, not on the 
degenerate rich, but on the sturdy qualities of the lower classes. He therefore decides to 
use part of his wealth for the benefit of poor girls, who, with proper training, might become 
the mothers of-a better generation. His lawyer, Penning, advises him to try out the idea, first, 
with one girl. Accordingly, he takes May Allers, who works at the Mors Stamping Mill, has her 
carefully trained in all the social graces, and introduces her into his own household. This consists 
of his two married daughters, Edith Dinsmore and Ina Fayles, and their husbands. A nephew, 
John Valmer, formerly lived with him, but John is a young man of strange ideas, and has gone 
out into the world to earn his own living. He is running a press in the Mors Stamping Mill, 





under the assumed name of Jim Hammond. 


Mary Allers—her Christian name has been “ improved ” from May to Mary—does not find 


her new environment altogether congenial. 
the fast set in which Stephen Valmer’s daughters 


Indeed, she is so much disgusted by the behavior of 


move, and by the unwelcome attentions of their 


husbands, that she resolves to go back to her father’s humble home. 
Meanwhile John Valmer, alias Jim Hammond, calling at his uncle’s house, sees Mary, and is 


so much attracted by her that he decides to return to his old quarters there. 


He is greatly 


disappointed when, at luncheon, the girl is missing from the table, and cannot be found in the 


house or grounds. 
XIV 


O John Valmer, at least, there ap- 
peared to be a curious absence of 
excitement. When one has guests, 

you know, one feels a certain responsibility 
for their welfare, a certain interest in such 
unusual things as may possibly befall them; 
and when the guest happens to be one of 
such rare quality as Mary Allers, it seemed 
to John, the gathering should, at the very 
least, have expressed its concern and then 
set about finding Mary. 

She was Ina’s friend, of course—or 
Edith’s, which came to the same thing— 
and yet both these young women were sit- 
ting opposite him quite unperturbed. Wells 
Dinsmore toyed with his small mustache 
and blinked in the peculiarly blank, asinine 
fashion that was part of him. Only Uncle 
Stephen went so far as to frown and to 


mutter: 

“That’s very odd! What’s become of 
the girl?” 

He looked about. Mrs. Dinsmore smiled 
with a suggestion of acidity. 

“Why ask me, father? I have no idea.” 


“Tt seems quite natural to me that you 
should have an idea. You girls talk things 
over, don’t you? What was Mary planning 
to do to-day?” 

“ She didn’t confide in me.” 

“Ina, then?” 

“ She said nothing to me about what she 
contemplated for to-day, dad,” the younger 
daughter replied, smiling faintly. “Come 
to think of it, none of us have seen her 
since we went to the club last evening. She 
left the dance quite early, and came home 
alone.” 

“ Why 2” 

The elder gentleman’s stare grew slightly 
darker. John, in the queerest little way, 
warmed toward his uncle. He had been 
right in his estimate of that gentleman, 
ever since boyhood— Uncle Steve was far 
and away the best member of his own 
family! 

Mr. Dinsmore ceased his blinking ab- 
ruptly, and opened his eyes in something 
like a baby stare. 

“ Heavens! Don’t look at me!” he said. 
“T’ve no idea why she left!” 

“ Who on earth said you had?” Stephen 
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out. “Why didn’t Mary stay at 
the club last night, Ina?” 

“T can’t tell you, either. She just went 
and—oh, yes, she told Henry to say that 
she had a headache. I suppose she was in 
bed and asleep a long time before we got 
back.” 

“ She wasn’t actually ill?” 

“No, she wasn’t! Nobody could pos- 
sibly have been in more perfect health!” 
Mrs. Dinsmore said impatiently. “ Per- 
haps she walked over to the Masterses’, 
father, and stayed for lunch. She seemed 
to hit it off pretty wel! with Dot, and they 
were quite clubby here yesterday. They’re 
a barbarous crew over there, you know. 
They’d keep her without ever thinking to 
phone over.” 

“ But this—er—Mary person,” John put 
in. “Isn’t she capable of doing her own 
telephoning?” 

Edith shrugged, and favored him with an 
unpleasant, crooked little smile. 

“ Just possible that she may not have 
felt it necessary to bother.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Oh, one isn’t required to understand 
anything about Mary, John,” the elder 
daughter observed, and went so far as to 
glance at her father. 

“IT don’t understand that, either. Don’t 
you—don’t you like her?” 

“ Well, I can’t say that any pangs of real 
infatuation for Mary have come my way 
as yet, Johnny,” Mrs. Dinsmore said cool- 
ly. “ You see—” 

“ Because, if you don’t, why the deuce 
did you ask her here?” young Mr. Valmer 
demanded. 

Mrs. Dinsmore opened her eyes. 

“Dear me! You, too!” she observed. 
“You’ve never even seen her, but you’re 
snatching up the cudgels, and—” 

“Rot! It’s simply that it seems absurd 
and unfair to invite a person to stay with 
you, when—” 

“Oh, but I didn’t!” Edith interrupted 
in turn. 

“Ina, then.” 

“Ina didn’t, either. Neither of us, you 

” 


“ Edith!” Stephen Valmer put in, with 
a dangerous sweetness of tone that caused 
the elder daughter to sit up suddenly. 
“ May I point out that you are discussing 
a guest of the house?” 

“Well, have I said anything—anything 
that seems to reflect upon her in any way?” 
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Mrs. Dinsmore inquired, a little weak in 
her defiance. 

“ Your tone and your manner indicate a 
hostility which seems to be without any 
clear reason, my dear. Has Mary offended 
you?” 

“ Of course she hasn’t,” Ina said hastily. 
“ Edie’s always touchy after a dance—even 
after a little dance.” 

“ Then will you be good enough to call 
up the Masterses’ house and see if Mary’s 
there? If not, look around a bit, Ina, and 
see what’s become of her.” 

“ Of course I will, dad,” said the young- 
er daughter, and hurried away. 

John stared in plain mystification. His 
uncle’s usually sleek coat seemed more than 
a little ruffled now—which was odd, be- 
cause Mr. Valmer, as a rule, took small in- 
terest in the female guests of the home. 
Possibly he had the good taste to take a 
fancy to Mary on his own account—which 
wasn’t odd at all, since it must have been 
difficult for any one to dislike that young 
woman. 

At all events, he had evidently turned 
irritable now. He was standing over there 
by the window, with his somewhat impres- 
sive brows pulled down, his hands behind 
his back, and a scowl on his face. 

“Where’s Penning?” he snapped. 

“Went home to lunch, didn’t he, 
father?” Dinsmore yawned. 

“What? Of course he did! Why can’t 
he stay here for lunch when he’s asked? 
Why isn’t he back? He was coming 
back!” 

“ He'll be here shortly, poor—he’ll be 
here, I mean to say. Ha! Here’s Ina! 
Word of the little wanderer?” 

“She hasn’t been at the Masterses’,” 
Mrs. Fayles reported. “Dot and her 
mother and her sister have all gone to the 
city for the day, and Mary hasn’t called. 
That’s all the maid could tell me. She’s 
probably just gone for a walk and left her 
watch behind. She told me yesterday that 
she loved to walk for miles and miles.” 

“ Ah!” grunted the master of the house. 
“Well, will one of you communicate to 
Barton that, should Mr. Penning see fit to 
reappear during the afternoon, I am to be 
found in the library?” 

With his hands still behind his back, he 
tramped away. Distantly, a door slammed. 

“Jolly chap, father!” breathed Mr. 
Dinsmore. “ Always cheery — obvious— 
dependable — that sort of thing. Going 
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into the giddy old sun parlor myself, to 
smoke and rest a little.” 

They moved off with him to that very 
pleasant room on the south side of the 
house. Mr. Dinsmore sank down with a 
wearied sigh, but his wife, her eyes sudden- 
ly big with a new thought, stopped short in 
the doorway. 

“ My word!” she gasped. “I never 
thought of that! I—wait!” 

She whirled about and raced away. Mr. 
Dinsmore stared blankly after her. 

“ Gad! Can’t be she’s locked Mary in a 
closet, or something, and forgotten her, can 
it?” he asked. 

“ Does she dislike this Mary so much 
that she’d go to that length?” John de- 
manded, darkly and amazedly. 

“Eh? I give it up, Jack. Can’t tell 
about Edie, you know,” sighed her hus- 
band, who seemed to have no great faith 
in any of his family by marriage. “I fancy 
she doesn’t just adore the girl, and—” 

“ There’s no reason why she should—so 
long as father’s not present to hear me say 
it,” Ina remarked with extreme crispness. 

“ But—but there’s certainly no reason 
why she shouldn’t!” Mr. Dinsmore submit- 
ted. “ Mary’s a fine girl—a dashed fine 
girl, so she is!” 

He winked, slyly, wickedly, significantly, 
at John Valmer. John’s teeth came to- 
gether with a savage little click. That 
wink had had its own odd effect. 

At about this point, it had been John’s 
intention to admit, in the most natural 
way, that he had met the lady in question, 
and, incidentally, to learn all that might 
be learned about her. Now his tongue re- 
fused to deal with the subject. 

As a boy, he had been on the closest of 
terms with his girl cousins, who at that 
time were as simple and as wholesome as 
himself. In their later development, how- 
ever, he had found no cause whatever for 
enthusiasm. He and they had drifted so 
far apart that discussion of any intimate 
subject was difficult, and this one of Mary 
Allers, for some queer reason, had promised 
to be difficult in the extreme. To talk over 
Mary with this bounder of a Dinsmore— 

John was beginning to redden angrily 
when Mrs. Dinsmore reappeared, evidently 
quite weak with relief. 

“It’s all right!” she announced. 

“What is, honey?” asked her husband. 

“ Nothing of value is missing, I mean. 
Do you know, that thought just struck me 
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as we came in here? But I looked in my 
little wall safe, and nothing has been 
touched. Yours seems to be all right, too, 
by the way, Ina. That would have been a 
mess!” 

“Do you—do you mean that you 


thought this Mary Allers was a jewel 


crook?” John cried. 

“We haven’t a particle of evidence that 
she’s not, you know,” Mrs. Dinsmore said 
calmly. “In fact, that very idea has been 
running through my head for two days. 
It would be the simple answer, and it és 
done. Her—gang, I suppose you’d call it 
—might have thrust her on father with 
some sort of freak appeal, just to establish 
her in the house.” 

“Is she Uncle Stephen’s guest, then?” 

“ Oh, decidedly! He waved a wand and 
produced her out of nowhere at all—and 
he refused to give any further particulars. 
That’s all we know about Mary!” 

“Well, Uncle Steve’s not an idiot!” 
young Mr. Valmer proclaimed warmly, al- 
though somewhat dizzily. “He usually 
knows what he’s about, and—” 

“T’m not vilifying my own father,” Edith 
said angrily. “ Wiser men than he have 
been victimized by a pretty woman, haven’t 
they? Since he retired, dad’s grown—well, 
peculiar. There’s no other way of putting 
it, John. You don’t realize it, use you 
haven’t been around. One never knows 
just what he’s going to do next, or when 
he’s about to fly off in a terrific rage, or—” 

“One never did,” John chuckled; “ but 
they’re good, honest rages, as a rule, and 
when he does a thing he knows why he’s 
doing it.” 

“ That’s just it! When he was in busi- 
ness, there was a purpose—I mean a nor- 
mal one—to the things he did. Since he 
retired, his mind’s gone on functioning 
along the same lines, with nothing normal 
to work on. When he brought this woman, 
and—” 

“Oh, I say—‘ this woman!’ That al- 
ways has a mean ring!” Dinsmore protest- 
ed. “ Getting Johnny quite mad, too, you 
know. Always stood up for the funda- 
mental soundness of the race, and all that, 
Johnny did. Seems almost as if we might 
wait till Mary turns up and let her speak 
for herself. That reminds me of a story.” 

“Oh, we’re to change the subject, are 
we?” Edith asked. 

“ Charitable thing to do, eh?” 

“ Go on with your story,” Mrs. Dinsmore 
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said, although one who knew her would 
have noted that she was subsiding only for 
the time. 

XV 


“ Grrv’s gone!” Mr. Valmer stated, from 
the depths of his library chair, when Pen- 
ning finally settled down on the other side 
of the table. 

“Eh? Oh, Mary? Yes, Barton asked 
me if I’d seen her. Where’s she gone?” 

“Damn it, if I knew that I wouldn’t be 
wondering! She didn’t turn up for lunch, 
Penning.” 

“Very likely gone for a walk, and some 
of your friends picked her up in a car. 
Then they blew out a tire, or cracked a rear 
end, ninety miles from nowhere,” the attor- 
ney said, somewhat intelligently, as he laid 
his papers out in orderly array. “ Now, 
as to this agreement with the—” 

“That’s possible, too!” Stephen. mut- 
tered. ‘Perhaps you'd better telephone 
a few garages, and—well, Barton?” 

“This is a note for you, I think, sir.” 

“Ts it? Allright! Leave it on the table. 
Now, Penning?” 

“ Mrs. Dwight found it on Miss Allers’s 
desk, sir,” the butler explained further, and 
moved away. 

“The dickens she did!” exclaimed 
Stephen, and reached for it hurriedly. 
“What in the name of common sense is 
the girl writing me notes about? Why 
didn’t she—w/hat?” 

“ Good Lord, Valmer!” gasped the at- 
torney, with an excess of melodramatic ef- 
fect. “ What is it?” 

““ She’s gone!” 

“Gone?” echoed Mr. Penning, and 
threw up his hands. Then, having suffi- 
ciently cleared himself, in Stephen’s sight, 
of any possible knowledge of her going, he 
asked more easily: “ What does she say?” 

“Huh?” grunted Mr. Valmer, who was 
a light purple now. “ There!” 

The note, hurled across the table, just 
missed hitting Mr. Penning’s nose. He 
caught it deftly and considered it gravely. 

“*]T never can thank you sufficiently, 
but I have gone where I belong—to my 
own people,’” he muttered. “ Well, well, 
well! That’s—concise, isn’t it?” 

“Why did she go, Penning?” Stephen 
rasped. “ Has any one been making things 
unpleasant for her?” 

“ Pshaw! No!” said the attorney posi- 


tively. “She went because—” 
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“ Gratitude, eh?” Mr. Valmer put in. 
The color of his purple was growing deep- 
er. “I took that girl and did everything 
that mortal could do for her—selfishly in 
a way, perhaps, but I did it nevertheless. 
I asked of her nothing except that she 
should accept my hospitality and permit 
me to watch her. Gratitude!” 

In his own cozy and comfortable little 
home, over his own cozy and comfortable 
little luncheon, Mr. Penning had devoted 
some thought to this impending moment. 
Now he managed what he felt was just the 
right smile, and proceeded in what he felt 
was just the right, soothing way: 

“ Well, one mustn’t expect too much of 
that, Mr. Valmer. It’s a queer old world, 
after all, and we fellows who are a bit 
idealistic have to look for an occasional 
unpleasant shock, I’ve found. Possibly it’s 
all for the best. Water’s bound to find its 
level.” Here he stopped and leaned across 
the table for a better look at Stephen Val- 
mer, whose color just now was quite the 
most remarkable Mr. Penning had ever ob- 
= “TI say, sir! You’re not —not 
bs °” 

“Til? Hell, no!” Stephen hurled at him. 

Mr. Penning stared on, with genuine and 
rapidly growing concern. Of all the black 
rages which his highly esteemed client had 
exhibited in the course of twenty years, this 
one was by far the blackest. There was 
an incessant, volcanic rumbling within 
Stephen, the veins stood out on his temples, 
and his hands actually shook. 

When a man of his age permitted him- 
self to reach such a stage of utter fury, the 
very worst is possible. To Mr. Penning’s 
unscientific eye, in fact, the very worst 
seemed to be rushing down upon Stephen. 
The attorney spoke swiftly: 

“See here, sir! If you’re going to feel 
like that about it, I’ll get down to her home 
and see if she’s there. They still live in 
the same place, I believe. Yes, I mailed a 
check there last week. I'll bring her back, 
and—” 

“ No! ” 

“Oh, but I will, because—” 

“ No!” thundered Stephen. 

“ But I think—” 

“TI won’t believe it!” the master of the 
house stated, with some difficulty. 

“That she’s gone? Well, apparently—” 

“ That my judgment of the girl is so ut- 
terly wrong—that the whole thing’s a fail- 
ure, after all, and that one can’t develop 
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such material past the point of wanting to 
return to its pit!” sizzled from Mr. Valmer. 
“T’ll give her forty-eight hours!” 

“In which to—” 

“Come back here of her own accord! 
And in that time I forbid you, or any one 
else, to approach her in any way. If she 
has the character, she’ll be back!” 

“ And if—if she hasn’t?” the attorney 
risked. 

“T’ll pick another girl, with a damned 
sight more care, and try again!” said his 
client. 

Mr. Penning started, and then sighed. 
Having sighed a second time, he gathered 
himself with quiet determination. 

“ Well, as to that, I should consider the 
whole subject very carefully before trying 
again, sir,” he said evenly, quite disregard- 
ing the fact that Stephen’s fingers were 
drumming steadily on the arms of his chair, 
and that the rich man’s veins, far from sub- 
siding, were swelling even larger. “ That 
is to say, I should make a very careful 
study of all that has been written on that 
and similar subjects, and all that has been 
done in the way of actual research work. 
You'll find that a great source of pleasure, 
I am sure. It might even be a good idea 
to go abroad for a year. Some of the 
French psychologists, I believe, have 
made—” 

“ Penning, dry up!” croaked Stephen. 

“ But I’m pointing out that—” 

The master of the house whirled about 
in his chair. In his fiery eye there was a 
quality so formidable that the attorney lit- 
erally shrank away. 

“ Dry up!” roared Mr. Valmer. 


It was at almost the same time that Ina 
Fayles, returning to the sun parlor from a 
trip upstairs—a trip which had been pro- 
longed far beyond the period required for 
any ordinary search for a handkerchief— 
startled the trio by her own remarkable ex- 
pression. Ina’s eyes sparkled something 
that surely looked like satisfaction, and her 
cheeks were an excited pink. 

“ Mary’s gone!” she cried. 

“ Well, that’s not news,” said her sister. 

“ No, but I mean—Edie, you remember 
that little pigskin suit case she had? You 
noticed it, I remember.” 

“ Yes?” 

“ Well, that’s missing. There was a pig- 
skin tag on it, with her name and address 
—this address, I mean. The tag is lying 
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on the floor of her closet now, and two of 
her upper drawers are quite empty. I saw 
her arranging them yesterday, and asked 
her if she wasn’t putting too much in 
them,” Mrs. Fayles pursued swiftly. “ Her 
wastebasket’s almost full, too. All the pa- 
pers and letters she had must be in it, all 
torn up in tiny pieces!” 3 

Young Mr. Valmer rose with a decided ~~ 
snort. 

“Say! Have you been snooping around 
her room all this time, prying through her 
personal belongings and picking over her 
wastebasket, to discover all this?” he de- 
manded contemptuously. 

Neither Ina Fayles nor her sister gave 
the slightest heed to him or his indignation. 
The latter lady’s unconcealed pleasure ex- 
ceeded even that of her sister, as she leaned  — 
forward with an incredulous— a 

“Then she really Aas cleared out?” 4 

“She has indeed, Edie! There isn’t a 
doubt of it!” 4 

“ Well, I’ll say she showed darned good 
taste in getting out!” John commented dis- 
gustedly, as he strode from the room. 


XVI 


WELL chosen veneer is pretty, and hand- 
rubbed polishes can be made very attrac- 
tive; but, after all, we are built of the basic 
things, and after even the highest flight, 
good, solid, comforting old earth is always 
waiting below. Mary was not much given 
to tearful manifestations, but her first ten 
minutes at home were devoted to unre- 
strained weeping in her mother’s thin arms. 

For a time, that rather futile and bewil- 
dered little creature could do no more than 
croon over her child as she held Mary tight 
and smoothed her hair, the while hazily 
admiring its new, sleek beauty and very 
pleasing arrangement; but presently it 
came to Mrs. Allers that something must 
be distinctly wrong. There were sternness 
and more than a little concern in her third 
repetition of the question: 

“ What is it, May? What’s happened to 
you?” 

Mary controlled her sobbing and snug- 
gled closer. 

“May, has anybody done anything to 
hurt you, an’ what is it they done?” 

“ Nobody has, mother,” Mary smiled 
somewhat damply. “I’ve just come to my 
senses, and come home.” 

“ Took ye some time,”’ Mr. Carter com- 
mented from his corner. 
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Mary sat upright and laughed. 

“ Didn’t it, granddad? What does that 
matter, so long as I have come to them at 
last?” 

“ But you ain’t really planning to stay 
down here permanent, May?” her mother 


“I am indeed!” 

“ Ain’t you foolish? You got everything 
so nice up there at Mr. Valmer’s, and it 
seems like they want to have you with 
them. You got everything grand like you 
couldn’t ever have it here, even if papa 
does make pretty good money, and—” 

“ Mother, listen!” said Mary. “I think 
that I was mostly plain idiot,- years ago. 
I wanted so many things so badly, and I 
had no real way of judging whether they’d 
be worth while or not. I suppose a lot of 
people are like that, and very few of them 
get what they think they want. Well, I 
did get everything—and right now all I 
want is to come back home here and stay. 
I belong here, and I don’t belong there— 
that’s all there is to it!” 

“Yes, but—but it does seem, May—” 
her mother murmured. 

“T’m all done with things that seem!” 
Mary stated. “ Hereafter all I ask is the 
things that are. Where are the lunch 
dishes, mother? Let’s get at ’em!” 

“ Oh—oh, me an’ father just had a 
couple of plates, May,” her mother pro- 
tested. “ You hadn’t ought to be washing 
dishes in that pretty dress.” 

“ Oh, but I want to help you to-day. I 
shan’t be around to-morrow noon, I hope.” 

“ Why?” 

“Is Eggers still at the shop, mother?” 

“ T—yes, I believe he is.” 

-“ Then he’ll give me back my old job, 
I’m sure, and by this time to-morrow I'll 
have packed so many hundreds of little 
brass boxes that—” 

“ May!” gasped her parent. “ You ain’t 
goin’ back there?” 

“T am, if they’ll have me.” 

“But that —that’s silly, May! After 
all you’ve learned, an’ your nice clothes, 
an’ so on! . To look at you now, May, no- 
body’d ever guess you’d ever worked in a 
factory. Oh, I don’t see no sense in goin’ 
back there!” 

“ Well, I know what you mean, mother, 
and you’re right. I can’t quite explain it, 
because I’m not sure I understand it my- 
self, but I want to go back and begin all 
over again, just where I dropped the old 
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life. A little later, if a good chance comes 
along, I’ll get out of it and into something 
better—or something more polite and fussy, 
anyway, but it won’t be a bit better. Just 
for now, I want to go back!” 

She was a very firm and splendid young 
creature, quite sure of her own mind, what- 
ever doubts she may have expressed. Her 
mother sighed. 

“Well, of course, May—” said she. 
“ Only, it does seem—oh, I dunno!” 

Jenny, precisely according to the old 
schedule, arrived home just ten minutes be- 
fore Bill Allers. She screamed, ostensibly 
with glee, and threw her arms about Mary 
and hugged her. To Mary’s keen ear there 
seemed the smallest hint of insincerity in 
that scream, and there was a well defined 
suspicion that, after a perfunctory hug, 
Jenny drew back and leoked her over, as 
to raiment, with a sharp, appraising, and 
not unenvious eye. Oh, she was absurd! 
Mary hugged Jenny Ross again. 

“ It ain’t possible the princess is here for 
dinner?” the latter young woman inquired, 
with slight acerbity. “ What d’ye know?” 

“ The princess is here for good,” Mary 
replied heartily. 

“ She’s what?” 

“T’ve come home.” 

“My Gawd!” breathed Miss Ross. 
“ What slipped?” 

“ Nothing did. I’ve had enough luxury. 
I’m going back to my old job, if I can get 
it again.” 

“You can get it, all right. Eggers has 
been short-handed this last six months. He 
was beefin’ about it to-day, but—listen, 
kid! Who is he?” 

“ What?” 

“I’m gettin’ it!” Miss Ross explained 
sagely. “ Him an’ you was gettin’ on fine 
till the scrap started; an’ then, you bein’ 
so grand an’ elegant, the way you are now, 
even a guy with a billion dollars couldn’t 
hand you nothin’ rough without endin’ it 
forever!” 

“Oh!” Miss Allers protested. 

“ May, you’re a nut!” said her friend. 
“Rich or poor, they ain’t so easy to get 
any more. You take that from me! You 
got to chain ’em to a hydrant, if you ever 
want to see em again, nowadays. An’ you, 
with diamonds for buttons, an’ ice cream 
three times a day, an’ a Rolls-Royce to 
ride in, you go chuck it an’ fly up in the 
air because this guyaw, May, you gimme 
a pain!” 








“ Well, I’m sorry for that, but there isn’t 
any guy,” Mary explained cheerily. 

This, very plainly, carried no conviction 
whatever. Miss Ross, having examined 
her from shoes to collar, sighed and 
shrugged, and then grew eager with— 

“ Your trunk here yet?” 

“ My—” 

“ Because I got to give the real rags the 
once over, soon as we’re through dinner,” 
Jenny explained avidly. “ You know, you 
can’t get real style no more, not even in 
the department stores. A girl like me, f’r 
instance, that can wear clothes right, ain’t 
got—May, are you unpacked yet?” 

“No, and I shan’t be, because I have 
no trunk to unpack,” Mary flared oddly. 
“T’ve got what I have on—and it’s the 
cheapest thing I’ve had since I left home— 
and what few odds and ends I need for the 
next day or two. After that I’ll earn what 
I wear!” 

Head up, she hurried away to help her 
mother. Miss Ross gazed pensively after 
her for a moment, and then fluffed her hair 
and smiled wisely at the aged Mr. Carter. 

“That must ’a’ been some scrap—huh, 
pop?” said she. 

Mr. Allers himself appeared very shortly, 
and embraced his daughter with divers ex- 
clamations of astonishment. It was evi- 
dently Bill’s impression, too, that Mary 
was favoring them with her society for din- 
ner only. When he learned that her stay 
bade fair to be permanent, he grew sud- 
denly rather blank and preoccupied. Mary 
winced and caught herself, and smiled 
brightly. 

As has been noted, Bill was genuinely 
fond of his child in his own crude way, and 
he contrived a number of labored jokes 
upon her apparent descent in the social 
scale that evening; yet after those first few 
minutes he certainly did not effervesce. 

Dinner itself, by no means a failure, still 
somehow fell short of complete success. 
Jenny set the table, absently and mechan- 
ically, laying only four places, as usual. 
When the error was discovered, Mary’s 
mother grew flustered, and bustled about 
in search of a fifth chair. It appeared that 
the fifth chair of the humbler sort had been 
broken some two years ago, and Mary end- 
ed by perching upon a noisy confection 
from the parlor, all gilt paint, with a vivid- 
ly pink brocaded seat. 

There was, rather unfortunately, abun- 
dant cabbage this evening, and—oh, well, 
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why not be honest with one’s self and ad- — 

mit, very privately, that one loathed cab- | 
bage just as much now as at any previous ~ 
period? Mary ate sparingly, and still with 
a showy pretense of hearty enjoyment. : 

Jenny’s bright eye penetrated the pre- 
tense, and she commented quite caustically. — 
Bill, the matter brought thus to his atten- ~ 
tion, essayed further jokes, which dealt. 
with the sort of food to which Mary had © 
probably grown accustomed these last three ~ 
years, notably larks’ tongues on toast and 
the fricasseed teeth of hens, the latter be- ~ 
ing extremely rare, and so reserved for the ~ 
very rich. e 

Grandfather cOughed wonderfully. He — 
had added two distinctly new effects since ~ 
Mary’s departure—a thin, shrill, whistling 
wheeze, done on the intake, and suggesting 
nothing but onrushing and inescapable ~ 
death, and a trumpeting note which fairly ~ 
tore through one’s eardrums and battered — 
relentlessly on the brain= beyond. Bill 
stared blackly, and Bill’s wife ran for water, ~ 
quite as of yore; and, the upheaval past, 
Mr. Carter properly assured them that ~ 
nothing whatever could be done for his ~ 
cough. 

Then Jenny took to chattering, not very 
interestingly, of matters at the shop; and — 
for no reason under the sun, and quite un- 
perceived by the others, one single tear 
came from Mary’s eye, rolled down her 
cheek, and was captured by her napkin. © 
Oh, no—she was not sorry for herself. ~ 
Mary’ s sympathies did not run in that di- ~ 
rection, even with cause. Certainly she 
was not sorry for her family, there being ~~ 
no reason for that. But— " 

“You let Jenny help mamma with them ~~ 
dishes, May,” Bill said, when they had ~ 
risen. = 

“Oh, Jenny’s been helping her so long, 
and I—” 

“ That’s all right—ain’t it, Jen? Sure it 
is!” pursued Mr. Allers. ‘“ An’ your pop 
ain’t seen you in years, kid. I’d like to 
have a little talk.” He looked them over 
meditatively for a second. “ Come on in 
the parlor, May,” he said suddenly. 

Mary followed rather wonderingly. Mr. 
Allers, after some warranted hesitation and 
a glance at the stuffy hangings, lit his pipe 
and crossed his legs. 

“ Well, well!” said he. “So the kid’s 
back, hey?” 

“ The kid’s back,” Mary said briefly. 
“What was the trouble?” 
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“ There wasn’t any, really.” 

“Did they want you to stay, kid, an’ 
still you come back?” 

“ They did, I think, but I belong here.” 

Mr. Allers rubbed his large knee. 

“ Seems sort 0’ foolish to me, May,” he 
submitted. 

“Tt doesn’t to me,” Mary said firmly. 

“ Well, I know, but—” 

Silence fell suddenly upon them, persist- 
ing for half a minute. 

“Suppose you could go back, if you 
wanted?” Bill asked abruptly. 

“Do you want me to do that, dad?” re- 
turned Mary. 

“Want you to? Why/ why—hell, no!” 
Mr. Allers puffed. “ Man’s got just the 
one kid, it ain’t likely he wants her any- 
where but home—till she gets married, that 
is. I—I suppose you been meeting a lot 
0’ fine young fellers?” 

“ That’s not what you were going to 
say,” said Mary. 

Mr. Allers’s eyes opened wide, and he 
smiled rather foolishly. 

“Why, no. Something just occurred to 
me. I—” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, say, listen, May, an’ don’t get 
this wrong,” her father said earnestly, al- 
beit with the sheepish grin persisting. 
“You used to twist things so—I dunno if 
you’re still like that or not, but what just 
crossed my mind is—your pay’s been com- 
in’ in regular, you know.” 

“ Yes,” Mary said, with the smallest 
shudder. 

“So if you were worrying about that, or 
thinkin’ maybe it was your duty to come 
back an’ go to work—” 

“What have you been doing with that 
money, dad?” 

“Huh? Why—well, say, it ain’t gone 
to waste, May. We got a Ford car now, 
you know, don’t you? Sure! Jen wrote 
you about that, I remember. Yep, we have 
some fine old rides, Sundays. An’ I been 
payin’ on a couple o’ lots out on Long 
Island, May. What d’ye know about that? 
Matter o’ fact, got ’em all paid for, an’ a 
little something laid aside to start buildin’ 
next year, if things come down a little. 
No palace, you know, but I’m puttin’ down 
nine hundred cash an’—well, the fact is, 


I'd ought to put down two thousand cash, . 
because that makes it a sight easier to pay 


off the rest. I—I was sort o’ plannin’ to 


do that, too.” 
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“ Tf I hadn’t come home, you mean?” 

“ Well, May, I—I think you must be 
plumb crazy to come back to this, when 
you got things the way I understand you 
got ’em up there. It ain’t as if you Aad 
to come back here just yet. That ’d be 
different, an’—” 

“Oh!” breathed his daughter. 

“ Well, all right, then, if you have to 
look at me that way!” Bill said desper- 
ately. “ A thing like this happens to may- 
be one family in a million, once in a thou- 
sand years! Why chuck it just when I’m 
gettin’ ready to build a home for—” 

Mary had risen suddenly. 

“Tm going back to work to-morrow,” 
said her small and not too steady voice. 
“ [ll put every last penny I can spare into 
the building fund, dad. I—TI’d love to 
have our own home outside the city, no 
matter how little it is. I’m going to help 
mother now.” 

“Yeah, but that ain’t the point,” Bill 
muttered, as she disappeared. “ This stuff 
is all velvet, the way it’s been comin’ in; 
an’ once it stops, it ain’t goin’ to start up 
again—an’ that’s no dream! An’ you'll 
have to spend anyway ten or twelve dol- 
lars a week for yourself, an’—a-a-ah!” 

Jenny had an appointment with her very 
latest young man, and presently she ap- 
peared, all painted and powdered. She 
visibly considered asking Mary to become 
one of the party, but discarded the idea as 
visibly and very firmly. There was some- 
thing—well, different about Mary; and 
this particular young man was not any too 
easy to hold, as it was. Jenny, then, ex- 
cused herself and vanished, and Mary spent 
a quiet evening at home. 

Her grandfather, his years accumulating, 
had taken to dozing after dinner. He did 
it characteristically, accompanying his 
dreams with a thin, vicious, persistent snore 
that was none too soothing. 

Some wizard of salesmanship had con- 
trived to unload upon Bill Allers a set of 
books, purporting to give one who would 
devote a single hour nightly to their pages 
the equivalent of a university training and 
a few years of travel. Even now, in his 
eleventh month, Bill had waded into the 
second volume; but he brooked no conver- 
sation while he did his reading. 

Bill’s wife had socks and stockings to 
darn—a mountain of them. Darning, she 
hummed a little tune of her own composi- 
tion, without beginning and without end. 














Here and there she asked a rather point- 
less question of Mary, and seemed to pay 
no great heed to the reply. Spiritually, 
Mary’s meager mother had been alone so 
long that her need for human contact had 
all but reached the zero mark. Watching 
her, a shamed, nameless sense of guilt came 
over Mary, and her heart ached. 

She was in bed when Jenny returned and 
lit the gas. 

In the old, informal way, Miss Ross ex- 
amined Mary’s raiment. In the process, 
her nostrils grew a little wider and her eyes 
a little narrower. Jenny bought more than 
she could afford, for her own decoration, 
but her wildest extravagances had never 
approached the limits to which Mr. Val- 
mer’s purse might be stretched. Mary 
watched her and flushed, and turned away, 
feigning sleep; but the undeceived Miss 
Ross, the light out again, and the covers 
tucked about her, plunged into a low-toned 
conversation. 

“ May! Why’d you leave?” 

“T didn’t like it.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Oh, they—the women smoked, and— 
and everybody seemed to drink, and—it’s 
quite the usual thing to hug every woman 
in sight, once you’re out of sight with her, 
and—oh, I don’t know!” 

“ You didn’t like it?” Miss Ross queried 
amazedly. 

“cc No.” 

For two long minutes Miss Ross medi- 
tated in the darkness. 

“ No, but on the level, May,” said she, 
“ why did you quit?” 

“T told you,” Mary replied coldly. 

“Oh! Tut, tut! Naughty, naughty! 
Just like that, huh?” said Jenny, with con- 
siderable feeling. “ Well, I'll certainly be 
the last person to stick my nose into an- 
other person’s affairs, May. At the same 
time, seein’ how long me an’ you was pals, 
May, which we had practically no thoughts 
the other wasn’t sharing for years—well, 
it shows you how a person can get when 
they get a smell o’ the real kale, huh? 
Thank Gawd, I’m still poor! I ain’t much, 
May, but this I will say for myself—with 
me a frien’ is a frien’!” 

“T didn’t mean to offend you, Jenny,” 
Mary said wretchedly. 

“Oh, my deah! My deah May-ree!” 
Miss Ross protested, attaining the very 
pinnacle of biting sarcasm. “ Say no more! 
Say no more!” 
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Other minutes passed, while Jenny 
breathed heavily. 

“How are all the girls, Jen?” Mary 
asked softly. 

“What girls?” - 

“In the shop, honey.” 

A difficult instant, and Miss Ross seemed 
to relent. 

“ Ain’t any of ’em you'll know, no more,” 
said she. “Only me an’ Ray "Cohen an’ 
Sarah Buck’s left in that room. Huh? 
No, they wasn’t fired; they left. This, 
now, Kenwick Brass Company started up 
in the small stuff, an’ they wanted trained 
girls, so they sent a couple o’ scouts around 
an’ got our bunch. Say, Eggers was wild! 
Say, you never seen him real wild, May, 
till that day! Sylvie got married, you 
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know.” 

“ Yes?” 

“ Sure! Some hick—funny-lookin’ pill, 
at that. Nothin’ to make Rudy Valentino 


get jealous, you know. We thought she 
was crazy. I unnerstan’ he has a farm in 
Connecticut, with a lot o’ cows, you know. 
Maybe she wasn’t so crazy, at that. Little 
Freda got married, too. Delicatessen up 
on Amsterdam Avenue. They say Freda’s 
got to wait on the store, too. Can you beat 
that, May? Her that always had to have 
a taxi if some poor fish was takin’ her to a 
dance—delicatessen! Ha! Oh, yeah, an’ 
Ethel Wilson got married, too. What d’ye 
know about that?” said Jenny, growing 
quite sociable again, and turning over to 
face Mary. “ With her face an’ the way 
she dresses, May! Can you imagine? An’ 
that ain’t the half of it. He’s a swell-look- 
in’ guy—not so big, but a lot o’ pep, an 
snappy clothes, May. He’s got a garage 
over in Jersey, an’ Ethel has her own car— 
Ethel! No, it ain’t a tin Lizzie; it’s some 
classy little boat, May. Some guy went 
broke that was storin’ there, an’ Ethel’s 
man took it over for two hundred dollars. 
That’s Ethel, you know, that used to walk 
fifty blocks to save a nickel, an’—” 

Suspicion evidently rising within her, 
Miss Ross paused. Mary did not implore 
her to proceed. 

“Don’t you think Eggers was right?” 
Jenny asked tentatively. 

“Why, yes, of course!” replied Mary’s 
startled voice. 

Miss Ross turned back on her other side 
with a savage flop. 

“ Ah, you give me a pain in the neck!” 
she stated candidly. 
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Following this, there was permanent si- 
lence of the most oppressive nature. 

Twice Mary opened her lips, to begin 
the decent placating of Jenny; twice she 
abandoned the idea. Thoughts were 
pounding down on Mary, there in the dark, 
and she was growing rather terrified. 

She was at home. That was what she 
had craved, only this morning; but she was 
not happy. Her unhappiness bore no re- 
semblance at all to the discontent that had 
preceded her first desertion. That had 
been a feverish and perhaps a rather stupid 
rebellion. This was plain misery! Mrs. 
Fairson had contrived to change her too 
completely, and—oh, it wasn’t that, of 
course. At any rate, one shouldn’t be 
blaming the excellent Mrs. Fairson, how- 
ever subconsciously. 

No, rather was it that in the remote 
period that had known her last resting in 
this same bed, Mary had been a distinctly 
selfish and self-centered young person— 
and now she was paying. Nature is mer- 
ciless. Few of her creatures can return 
and crawl back comfortably into the same 
old shell, after years of wandering beyond 
its confines. The house was just as sordid 


and ugly and—oh, that would be remedied, 
of course, as soon as her father’s building 
plans matured; but—well, he wasn’t par- 
ticularly glad to have her back. His first 
thought had been of what it would cost. 
And her poor little mother—well, in cold, 
bitter truth, nothing mattered very much 


to mother, one way or the other. Mary, 
just then, would have given a great deal if 
only her mother had been moved to tiptoe 
into the room for a glance at her daughter. 
“ Did you wind the clock, Bill?” asked 
a monotonous voice, instead, and there was 
the closing of a door and deeper stillness. 
Mary sighed shakily. She had aban- 
doned them all very gayly, had she not? 
She had been full of hysterical gratitude 
at her escape. She had gone away to out- 
grow them—not deliberately to do that, 
perhaps, but to contrive it very effectively, 
nevertheless. As for the other side of the 
case, whatever gap she might have left in 
the household was healed over now. 
Mary’s lips tightened, by way of stilling 
their tremble. The companion of her din- 
ner-time tear trickled down to her pillow. 
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But Mary was very much herself in the 
morning. Her first drowsy glance at the 
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dusky ceiling brought an impression, curi- 
ously vivid, that the whole Valmer adven- 
ture had been a dream. Full realization, 
coming two or three seconds later, brought 
no sigh of regret-—which was surely en- 
couraging. On few mornings, indeed, had 
she felt more eager to reach the Mors 
Stamping Mill and get to work. 

She roused Jenny very merrily, and that 
young woman, after a dark stare, nodded 
and sat up. Mary sat down suddenly be- 
side her. 

“ Jen, I didn’t mean to make you angry 
last night,” she said earnestly. “ Please 
forgive me!” 

Jenny shrugged and yawned. 

“ Forgive what, May?” 

“‘ Whatever it is you have to forgive. I 
had the blues last night.” 

“Should say you might have!” com- 
mented Miss Ross, thrusting her slender 
legs from the bed. “ Gettin’ back to the 
simple life like this, when you might better 
have stayed up there, an’—aw, forget it!” 

“Ts it all right, then?” 

“Why not?” Miss Ross demanded, with 
exceeding sourness. ‘“ You’re different. 
That’s all right. That’s what you went 
away for—to get different. What is it to 
me if you’re different, May? I got my own 
frien’s.” 

“ Well—only I wish you didn’t feel that 
way about it,” Mary murmured, without 
overwhelming concern, as she scuttled off. 

“Where you goin’ in such a hurry?” 
Jenny inquired. 

“ Bath!” said her departing friend, from 
the doorway. 

Her distinctly red lips in a cynical curl, 
Miss Ross stared at the floor for some time 
before beginning her own dressing. When 
finally she reached for her stockings, she 
laughed rather nastily. 

Still, whatever the true nature of her per- 
sonal hatchet, she seemed to have buried 
it by the time they started for the shop. 
She chattered along quite naturally, and 
Mary, who learned easily, contrived to dis- 
play a degree of interest which won her 
more than a single inquiring glance. 

“You want me to ask Eggers will he 
take you on?” Jenny said, as they entered 
the Mors establishment. “I got quite some 
drag with him now, May.” 

“Tl ask him myself,” Mary laughed. 
“ There he is now.” 

Mr. Eggers, indeed, was staring directly 
at her and grinning broadly. His hat on 


















the back of his head, a partially masticated 
toothpick between his teeth, quite as usual, 
he advanced upon Mary, and even held out 
his hand. 

“ Well, if it ain’t Allers!” he observed. 
“ Hello, May! How’s tricks? Long time 
since we seen you around here!” 

Mary shook the hand heartily. Mr. Eg- 
gers looked her over with some care: 

“ Well, well, well! Do we look like 
about fifty million dollars? I'll tell the 
whole world we do!” he pursued in jocular 
vein. ‘“ What’s the idea, May? Couldn’t 
keep away from the old dump no longer? 
Shuffer waiting outside with your car, 
huh?” 

“The idea is that I’ve come back here 
to get my old job,” Mary said. “ May I 
have it?” 

“Go on!” cried the foreman. “ Quit 
your kiddin’, May! Lay off that stuff! 
What was it you done? You married a 
oil well, didn’t you?” 

“] didn’t marry any one,” Mary dim- 
pled; “ and I want my job. I need it.” 

“Ts that right?” Mr. Eggers asked, with 
real concern. “ Did you lose the good one 
you had—or whatever it was?” 

“ Yes! ” 

Eggers rernoved his toothpick and care- 
fully scratched his head with it. 

“ Well, it ain’t started you drinkin’ the 
iodine, anyway, kid,” he reflected, some- 
what perplexed. “ Sure you can have your 
job, May. Mighty glad to get you back. 
You was always one 0’ the best girls in the 
shop. Want to start now?” 

«“ May 1?” 

“Come on an’ I'll fix you up a time 
card,” the foreman said. 

Jenny had been quite accurate in saying 
that the old girls were gone. The quick 
glances that greeted Mary from various 
chairs came mainly from eyes which had 
first seen the light of day on the far side 
of the Atlantic, and they were not too 
friendly. 

No other detail of the room had altered, 
however. The square foot of plaster was 
still missing from the wall just opposite 
Mary’s place. The same piece of twine 
held the electric bulb at the same angle 
over her portion of the table. The little 


brass boxes were the same, and so were the 
piles of thick tissue in which they were to 
be wrapped. 

Mary took to speculating upon brass 
boxes. 


Why, millions upon millions of 
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them must have gone through here since 
her last appearance—boxes for rouge, boxes 
for creams, boxes for powder, boxes for 
paper fasteners, boxes that would be enam- 
eled, boxes that would be plated, and still 
other boxes destined only to be stamped 
with the name of this firm or that, and— 
well, that was the second box she had 
dropped to the floor! 

“Psst!” said the girl on her other side. 
“You dented that one! Chuck it in the 
basket under the table.” 

“°S matter, May?” Jenny asked. “ Got 
butter on your fingers?” 

“ They don’t seem to be just as nimble 
as they were once upon a time, do they?” 
Mary mused. 

“No? You'll come back, all right,” 
Miss Ross assured her cheeringly. 

Outside, in the body of the factory, 
presses thumped on, softly and incessantly. 
Eggers strolled through at regular inter- 
vals, keeping an eye on the lank boy who 
loaded the strawboard cartons upon his 
little truck and trundled them away. The 
boy was a stranger, but his duties were 
precisely the same as his predecessor’s, and 
he went through them in the same mechani- 
cal way. 

“ Pshaw!” breathed Mary, and picked 
up three little boxes that she had dropped. ~ 
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“Hey! For the love o’ Mike, May!” 
Jenny protested very softly. “Have a 
heart!” 


“ Well, I’m not doing it on purpose, you 
know,” Mary said, not without annoyance. 
“ They—they slip.” 

“ Sure they slip, but that ain’t goin’ to 
get you nothin’! Eggers is crazy about 
these two numbers we’re packin’, May. 
They got a jinx on ’em. The dies was all 
wrong, an’ they had to get special ones 
made. Then they got some bum stock, an’ 
that wrecked three thousand of ’em yester- 
day. An’ there’s some penalty on not get- 
tin’ the stuff delivered on time, on this 
order, an’—” 

“Say, May!” Eggers said quietly, over 
her shoulder. 

“ Well?” 

“Don’t ruin no more’n you can help,” 
the foreman said, and his tone grew sharp- 
er. “The old man was razzin’ me pretty 


hard about this lot of goods’ not ten min- 
utes ago, and he’s got his eye on this pack- 
in’ room, personal!” 

“ All right,” said Mary, with a nervous 
little smile. 
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Ridiculous, of course; but Miss Allers 
put her whole attention on the task of 


. wrapping little brass boxes without send- 


ing them hurtling across the place. For an 
hour she succeeded admirably. Two hours 
passed, and noon was approaching; and 
Mary, anxious as she had been to go back 
to the shop, rejoiced at its approach. She 
wished to stroll out, with an arm around 
Jenny, to the cheap little restaurant down 
the block, and see no more boxes for a 
while. 

Three years made a difference in one’s 
dexterity, even in this kind of work. Still, 
she was getting back into the habit of it. 
She— 

“ Oh, May!” said Jenny. 

“ Yes?” 

“I forgot to tell you!” 

“ What?” 

“ About—well, maybe you don’t remem- 
ber him, anyway.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“ Jim Hammond. Remember him?” 

“ T—yes, I think I do,” Mary said, look- 
ing at her work. 
“ He quit.” 
“He did?” 

“Huh? Sure! 

“ Why?” 

“T couldn’t say, May,” said Jenny, as 
her deft fingers whisked on. “I unner- 
stan’ he ain’t comin’ back. I was speakin’ 
to Joey Cullen just when we come in, an’ 
he told me. Say, I could learn to love that 
man, May—I mean Jimmy, not Joey. 
There’s somethin’ so grand about him that 
—hey, May! What the—” Miss Ross con- 
cluded, with a gasp. 

There was no telling just how it had 
happened, but it had happened, neverthe- 
less. May’s pile of boxes—the beautifully 
burnished ones, too—had left en masse for 
the too attractive floor. Clattering, tin- 
kling, becoming scratched and dented, they 
were rolling here and there and everywhere. 

Mary, with a little cry, was out of her 
chair and picking them up. Jenny dropped 
her own work and went on her knees be- 
side Mary. 

“ Say, Allers!” said the hard voice of Mr. 
Eggers. 

“ I—yes?” 

“You pick up the rest o’ them boxes, 
Ross,” the foreman directed sharply, and 
nodded toward his rude little office. ““ Come 
in here, Allers. I want to speak to you 
private.” 


Yesterday.” 
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He walked ahead and waited, unsmiling, 

or Mary had entered. He closed the 
r. 

“ Allers,” he said pointedly, “I guess 
you’re not so good any more, huh?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry! I’m—horribly sorry!” 
said Mary. “It shan’t happen again.” 

“You said a mouthful that time, May,” 
Mr. Eggers observed dryly. “ There ain’t 
goin’ to be no chance for it to happen again. 
The old man heard that earthquake, kid. 
He sent me out. All bets are off!” 

“What does that mean?” 

“ Well, it means we’ll have to let you go, 
Allers. Too bad! Id ’a’ liked to keep 
you on, but this special bunch o’ goods— 
it’s like murder, putting a scratch on one 
piece, even. How much is it we owe you? 
Around two twenty, ain’t it? Well, I'll get 
it for you.” 

“ You’re not really discharging me?” 

“You ain’t getting dumb, are you, Al- 
lers?” the foreman asked. 

“ But that’s not fair! 
It’s so long since—” 

“ Listen, May!” Eggers interrupted, not 
unkindly. “I guess it wouldn’t make such 
a lot of difference, even if you stayed a 
couple o’ days. You ain’t in this class no 
more, May. You kind o’ ftel above it. 
Well, now, wait! Maybe you don’t know 
that yourself, kid, but it sticks out all over 
you. Yes, that’s right, it does. If it was 
only me, I’d keep you on and give you a 
try-out, but the old man no more’n heard 
that last one when he told me to fire the 
girl that done it, and—oh, you can see 
where I stand, May!” he ended. 

“Yes, I can—see,” said Mary’s faint 
voice. 

Noon was still some fifteen minutes dis- 
tant when she found herself in the sunshine 
again—without a job. Yes, and without 
that kind of job! Three years ago, the 
thing would have been sufficiently distress- 
ing, of course, and probably a source of 
hot anger. To-day it was bewildering! 
Further than this, in her rather tangled 
mental state of the moment, Mary seemed 
unable to reach. 

She was as much averse as ever to self- 
analysis, yet it behooved her to try some- 
thing of the kind now. What was the mat- 
ter? It wasn’t merely a case of losing a 
a deftness of finger. It was more than 

at. 

Was it that she had been educated past 
the point where factory work was possible? 


That’s unjust! 

















Mary flatly declined to believe anything of 
the kind. Why, if that had happened, she 
must have been-trained into a state where 
the country club variety of life—the Bobby 
Parks and Wells Dinsmore kind of life— 
was the only thing for her! She refused to 
regard it as possible. 

Yet, since one must sometimes be honest 
with one’s self, there was no denying that 
her heart had dropped steadily after her 
entrance to the packing room. Well, that 
was because the girls were all different, of 
course, and because—oh, she didn’t know 
the reason! 

At the corner, Mary stopped and bit her 
lips. The right thing would be to march 
straight on east, where there were factories 
galore, and hunt down another job. She 
shuddered at the prospect, and ended by 
trailing slowly homeward. 

Her mother stared amazedly. 

“Why, May! You—you ain’t sick?” 

“T’m fired!” May said, smiling with 
some difficulty. 

“ Whuzzat?” demanded Mr. Carter. 

“ Couldn’t go the pace without a little 
practice, and Eggers wasn’t willing to let 
me get back to form in the firm’s time,” 
Mary pursued gloomily. “ It was mean of 
him, because—what’s the matter with you, 
mother?” 

“Me? Nothing! Tl get you some 
lunch right away, May.” 

*You’ve been crying!” 

“ Darned near twenty-seven years ago I 
told your mamma that Bill Allers wasn’t no 
more the man for her to marry than—” 
Mr. Carter began vociferously. 

It was suddenly plain that Mary had 
stumbled into a discussion of her father. 

“What did dad do?” Mary demanded, 
and took her mother in her arms. “ Any- 
thing—treally?” 

The form of Mrs. Allers, which might 
have been responsive, remained quite limp. 

“Oh, he does carry on so when he gets 
an idea, May!” she sighed, for equivoca- 
tion was beyond her range. “J think you 
done right, May. I do!” 

“ In—in coming home, you mean?” 

“Certainly! If you wanted to come, 
May—an’ it’s certainly your place—” 

“ And dad doesn’t like it?” 

“Oh, he—well, yes, he does, I guess; 
but he—” 

“The money Mr. Valmer’s been paying 
him every week—is that it?” 

“ He—yes, May. You can’t blame papa 
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so much, neither. He’s worked hard, and 
he ain’t been able to save much, even with 
wages high, May—and you, too, father. 
Bill’s worked hard; and then this money 
began to come in just like something in a 
fairy story, and he’s been saving it. He 
has, May. He ain’t wasted one cent.” 

“ He told me,” May said thickly. 

“ About the house?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, then!” said her mother, in pa- 
thetic triumph. “ You can’t blame papa 
so much for feeling—” 

“ But I can, because he has no real right 
to it!” Mary exploded. “ It’s not as if it 
was something that really belonged to him. 
It has been coming just because Mr. Val-- 
mer—is Mr. Valmer, I suppose. Father 
hasn’t earned it, and I haven’t earned it. 
That’s just one of the things that made me 
want to come back home and go to work— 
so that would stop!” : 

“ The—check every week?” her mother 
said blankly. 

“ Yes, of course! 
even decent!” 

“ Well, but, May—” 

“T never quite realized how wrong and 
absurd it all was, until a day or two ago, 
mother. Honestly, I never did! Mrs. 
Fairson’s been keeping me so busy, all 
these years, that I never gave much thought 
to it. Even when I mentioned it to her, 
once or twice, she said that it was all right. 
I suppose I was too greedy for what she 
was teaching me to waste much energy in 
worrying over it; but just in the little time 
I’ve been at Valmer’s—well, it’s ridiculous, 
mother, to let that old man go on paying 
father money to which he has no right!” 

“ Much as said that same thing m’self!” 
Mr. Carter contributed. “‘ Bill,’ I says, 
‘ you know darn well it ain’t right to play 
a sucker like that all—’” 

“ Well, an’ now, you can’t blame papa 
so much!” Mrs. Bill persisted weakly. 
“ He’s always wanted a house so bad!” 

“T can blame him for the principle of 
getting it that way!” 

“ But still, May, if you’d stayed on there 
a while longer—” 

Mary’s lips tightened. Her mother, 
studying them, sat down and laid her 
hands, palms upward, on her lap. 

“Well, I dunno, May,” she concluded 
helplessly. 

Shortly she set about getting lunch, but 
Mary seemed to be elsewhere. When the 
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plates were on the table, she looked about 
and called: ,: 
“May! Where are you?” io 
“In my room.” 
“ What are you doin’, May?” 
“I’m packing,” Mary said briefly. 
“Why, May!” said her mother, and 
there was something akin to relief in the 
tone. 4 
XVIII 


JouHN VALMER went for a walk. 

John yearned for open air and solitude— 
or, at all events, for temporary relief from 
the society of his cousins. They hadn’t 
changed a particle since his desertion of the 
Valmer home. They were the same pur- 
poseless, ornamental, spiteful young women 
they had been three years ago. 

If anything, they were a trifle more ir- 
ritating. They dared, for example, to dis- 
cuss a girl like Mary, and to rejoice openly 
at her departure. For some odd reason, 
the fact that they were, after all, his 
cousins, and that he knew nothing whatever 
of Mary, did not appeal to John as having 
any bearing on the subject. 

Rage smoldered redly within him. Not 
eight hours ago he had believed, and had 
freely confessed to himself and to his uncle, 
that he was rather tired of the lately valued 
proletariat, and quite ready to return to 
his own sphere. Now he suspected that 
he had been mistaken, and—well, what if 
Mary’s absence did figure, however insig- 
nificantly, in the birth of the suspicion? 

Facing the proposition squarely, as John 
tried to face all things, Mary had typified 
a new and better order of things in the 
Valmer house. If they had taken to asso- 
ciating with girls like Mary, it indicated a 
change of attitude. Only, as it now seemed, 
they had done nothing of the sort! 

John walked entirely around the grounds, 
looking them over carefully, and assuring 
himself that he was no more than refresh- 
ing his memory of the place. He looked at 
all the secluded seats and behind most of 
the bushes; yet at the end of the journey 
his memory was not particularly refreshed. 

Sauntering very casually, he wound up 
at the garage, where Jenkins was polishing 
away industriously on the closed car. 

“ Oh—ah—er—Jenkins!” yawned young 
Mr. Valmer. “ Which train did Miss Al- 
lers go down on?” 

“* Miss Allers, sir?” echoed the chauffeur. 
He stood erect, and more or less daintily 
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dashed the beads from his forehead with 
the back of his hand. “ Did Miss Allers 
go to town, sir?” : 

“‘ Didn’t you take her to the station?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Oh! That so?” murmured Mr. Val- 
mer. “Oh, by the way, Jenkins, have her 
trunks gone down yet?” 

The chauffeur shook his head. 

“No, sir.” 

“ Well, you have the tags, of course, for 
them. Where are they, Jenkins? I—er— 
believe there was an error in the address.” 

Once more the chauffeur shook his head. 

“T haven’t any tags, Mr. John,” said he. 
“In fact, I haven’t had any orders to take 
down the trunks, sir. Shall I see Barton 
and—” 

“No, no!” said John. 
consequence at all, Jenkins. 
myself.” 

After which he strolled on, at a still more 
leisurely gait, and Jenkins resumed his 
polishing. 

Barton, by chance, was just crossing the 
open space behind the house. John, shield- 
ing another yawn with one hand, hailed him 
with the other. 

“TI say, Barton!” said John. 

The butler turned toward young Mr. 
Valmer, his head inclined respectfully. 

“Er—Miss Allers, you know. She’s 
gone?” 

“TI understand so, sir,” said the butler, 
shooting a swift glance at John and seem- 
ing, almost imperceptibly, to become alertly 
on guard. 

“To be sure! About her trunks, I mean, 
Barton.” 

“Yes, Mr. John?” 

“Where are the tags, please?” 

“T couldn’t say, sir.” 

“Who has them, then?” 

“T couldn’t say that, either, sir.” 

John drew breath. 

“There was some—some mistake in the 
address, I believe, and I want to correct it 
before the trunks leave.” 

“Yes, Mr. John,” said the butler’s po- 
litely interested voice. 

“Well, don’t stand there like a con- 
founded statue, Barton! Who—” 

“TI beg pardon, sir, but I know nothing 
about it,” said the butler. ‘ Mrs. Dwight 


“ Matter of no 
T’'ll see him 


has given me no word about moving trunks, 
Mr. John, and the young lady herself didn’t 
mention leaving the house when I served 
her breakfast.” 

















He resumed his staring. Young Mr. Val- 
mer’s countenance darkened slightly. 

“ Well, all right, then!” he said shortly, 
and turned away. 

Suddenly he turned back, smiling, for a 
bright new idea had flashed upon him. 

“Oh, Barton! The guest’s mail—you 
still look after that?” 

“ To be sure, sir.” 

“ Keep the forwarding addresses in the 
same little black book in the table drawer, 
do they?” 

“In the corner of the hall—yes, sir.” 

“ T’ll just check up on that, then,” stated 
Stephen’s nephew, as he hurried away with 
no suggestion of a saunter. 

The hall was pleasantly deserted, and—- 
yes, the little black book was in its accus- 
tomed place. His smile brilliant, young 
Mr. Valmer turned the pages briskly. His 
smile departed as he came to the last entry, 
and he frowned in annoyance. That last 
entry, dated some three weeks back, noted 
merely that one Peggy Worthington, a pe- 
culiarly vapid fool of a woman in John’s 
opinion, had journeyed on to the Hot 
Springs. 

Not usually a profane person, John swore 
aloud. 

Presently, however, he ceased his swear- 
ing, and grew quite frank with himself. 
Silly, perhaps, but he really did wish to 
see more of Mary—that was the whole 
proposition. She was one of the few girls 
who had ever managed to interest him; but 
he could not well see more of her without 
first discovering where she was. 

One did not learn addresses, apparently, 
by mentioning imaginary tags or consulting 
futile address books. Barton did not seem 
to be in conversational mood on the sub- 
ject of Miss Allers. Why? If it came to 
that, why this strange atmosphere of reti- 
cence, whenever Mary was mentioned? 

John scowled at the floor. There couldn’t 
be any real, unpleasant mystery about 
Mary. No more charmingly normal girl 
ever lived. This assumption of ignorance 
about her on the part of Mrs. Fayles and 
Mrs. Dinsmore was born of some variety 
of pique not yet clear to him—that was cer- 
tain, too. One doesn’t have a girl like 
Mary around and actually know nothing 
about her. The girl herself wouldn’t tol- 
erate a condition like that. 

No doubt Ina and Edith had their rea- 
sons, whatever those reasons might be; and 
if John really wished to gather data about 
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Mafy he would have to use a little more 
tact ane »vatience. He strolled on, to the 
sun ari again this time, where the shad- 
ows were growing long. A prodigious sly- 
ness was upon him, too. He entered with 
a grin as emptily good-natured as Dins- 
more’s own. 

That gentleman dozed moodily. His 
wife and her sister, having put in the first 
entirely idle afternoon in several weeks, 
were visibly bored with the world and with 
each other. , They glanced up at John and 
nodded wearily, as that young man lounged 
into a chair. 

“ Merry gathering, eh?” 

“ Frightfully!” Ina sighed. 

“ Still discussing your friend Mary?” 

“TI told you that she wasn’t my friend.” 

“T know,” said John, and his grin wid- 
ened. “ And—I say, Ina, as one cousin to 
another, just who is she?” . 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, but—where does she live, I 
mean?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Put it in another way—where did she 
come from, Edith?” 

“Thin air, so far as I’m informed,” 
Mrs. Dinsmore said shortly. “I only hope 
that she’s gone back to it to stay!” 

“Oh, but that’s all rot,” John drawled. 
“ What’s the answer?” 

Ina shrugged. 

“ None, I guess.” 

“ But there must be an answer,” John 
persisted, seeking to force just the right 
amount of reluctant interest into his voice. 
“Not likely that one would entertain a 
young woman she knows absolutely noth- 
ing about, eh?” 

“It may not be likely, but it’s what hap- 
pened here,” replied Ina. 

“ But—” 

“ Oh, ask dad, if you’re so beastly curi- 
ous about the smirking little rat!” Edith 
said unpleasantly. She rose, and yawned. 
“I’m going-to dress.” 

, Without comment, Ina rose too. They 
eft. 

Mr. Dinsmore grinned, and young Mr. 
Valmer, considering him, ground his teeth 
slightly. He loathed prodding into that 
“eagagd personality for information, 
ut— 

“ Popular kid, Mary, eh?” said Mr. 
Dinsmore, with a rich chuckle. 

“* Seems to be,” observed John. “ What 
was the trouble?” 
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“Trouble? None, that I heard of. 
But,” said Mr. Dinsmore, and winked 
knowingly, “ you got here a day too late, 


“You should have known Mary while 
she was around—known her as well as / 
did!” said Edith’s husband, and winked 


In something less than one second, the 
slyness slipped from young Mr. Valmer. 
He turned suddenly on Mr. Dinsmore. 

* As well as you did!” he said. “ How 
well did you know her?” 

“ Ha, ha, my boy!” said Mr. Dinsmore, 
and chuckled further and wagged his head. 
“ That would be—” 

“ Say, you know I’ve been working in a 
factory, don’t you?” 

“ Eh?” 

“ Well, if you were down there, I’d—I’d 
follow the general practice and knock your 
damned block off!” the remarkable Mr. 
Valmer stated. 

“Upon my word! Why?” 

“ For speaking like that—for looking like 
that when you mention—any woman, Dins- 
more!” John said further, and clenched his 
fists. 

Mr. Dinsmore rose suddenly, and made 
a rapid estimate of the distance to the va- 
rious exits. 

“ What did you mean by it?” John asked 
evenly. 

“ Mean? Nothing! Nothing at all, old 
chap—you ought to know that. Hardly 
saw the girl, for that matter.” Since the 
heavy fists were unclenching, and young 
Mr. Valmer was himself again, Mr. Dins- 
more went so far as to add: “ My word, 
Jacky, you’re an odd fish, you know! 
Ought to get yourself a lance and a couple 
of plumes—and possibly a white horse and 
a tin suit of clothes as well—and go out 
and defend the giddy sex till somebody 
potted you. It’s not done any longer!” 

“Tsn’t it? It is by some of us,” John 
said thickly, as he shut his teeth and strode 
out. 

Dinsmore shook his head wonderingly. 


“ Peculiar chap — always was! Partly 
crazy, like his jolly old uncle. Erratic as 
the devil, just like his uncle. Always was 


that, too, wasn’t he? He—why, hang him, 
anyway!” he murmured. 

In the big, empty drawing-room, John 
grew decidedly calmer, albeit his eye still 
sparkled savagely. This last little quest, 
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too, had failed. Just how—well, there was 
old Penning, passing the door. John dived 
back across the room, buttonholed the law- 
yer, and then met his startled stare with a 
wide and almost silly ‘smile. 

In point of fact, the young man had 
been about to demand the address of Mary 
Allers, but a flash of sanity seemed to have 
stayed his tongue. It was not quite likely 
that Penning had been reduced to the status 
of a social secretary. 

“ Er—hello!” John said heartily. “ Just 
—er-—wanted to say hello.” 

“Eh? Ah, yes—hello!” the attorney 
stammered. “Thought the place was on 
fire when you came dashing on me like 
that. Impulsiveness of youth, I suppose. 
How are you, John? Prodigal nephew’s 
returned, eh?” 

“ Oh, yes,” grinned John. “ Uncle busy, 
do you know?” 

Mr. Penning literally started. The cor- 
ners of his mouth went down grimly, too, 
as he glanced at John. 

“Why? Want to talk to him?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“ Anything important?” 

“ Just a personal matter.” 

Mr. Penning looked about him nervous- 
ly, and laid a hand on John’s arm. 

“Say! Do you want one of the most 
splendidly sound pieces of advice that any 
young man ever received, John?” he asked 
softly. 

“ What is it?” 

“ Keep away from your uncle!” 

«“ Why?” 

“ Johnny, his temper is—up!” 

“ What about?” 

“I’m not entirely certain; but it’s up. 
I’m certain about that part,” the lawyer 
grunted. “ I’ve seen a number of his rages 
in my time, John, and a lot of ’em have 
been impressive; but this is, bar none, the 
most magnificent fit of rage he’s ever man- 
aged! He’s locked up in his den at pres- 
ent. He may be all right to-morrow—or 
he may not, of course. Whether your busi- 
ness is trivial or important, let him alone 
this day!” 

“ Well—thanks!” John sighed. 

He frowned after the departing attorney, 
but he heeded the warning. Penning, you 
see, knew, and John knew that he knew. 

Stephen Valmer failed to appear at din- 
ner, which was not remarkable, for the 
younger element was entertaining infor- 
mally that evening. 




















Some twelve or fourteen guests were 
there — vacuous people with whom John 
never had had, and never could have, any- 
thing in common. The inane, blond little 
being on his right chattered tirelessly at 
him, and rolled great blue eyes, and timidly 
asked his opinion upon virtually every sub- 
ject in the world in which he had no trace 
of interest—for she had been out four sea- 
sons now, and was still unattached, and 
John’s financial status was no secret. 

On his other side sat a rather stout lady, 
who harbored the relatively harmless delu- 
sion that she was on her way into politics. 
She spoke accordingly, and at great length, 
frequently asking John to confirm her opin- 
ions—which he did drearily. 

Later on, they danced, but they danced 
without John Valmer. The evening was 
clear and warm, and John, mysteriously 
vanished, was sitting down near the gates 
of the place on a certain stone bench, 
smoking and thinking. 

They were still dancing when he entered 
the house by the side door, a long time past 
midnight; and for a while John watched 
them from a distance and listened to their 
chatting. He turned away, finally, with a 
disgusted little grin and a heavy sigh. They 
were, indeed, the same old crowd! 

Nor did his disgust decrease or his toler- 
ance grow, still later, as he sought to woo 
slumber. He realized poignantly that his 
room was almost directly over the drawing- 
room, and that the club orchestra, seeming- 
ly, had been engaged for the entire night. 

In the morning, at an outrageously late 
hour, John awoke suddenly, after a pro- 
longed dream of the Mors Stamping Works. 
He blinked somberly at the ceiling; he 
sighed. This was not like his usual awak- 
ening. These last three years he had been 
wont to emerge from sleep refreshed, to 
hop nimbly from bed, to devour an excel- 
lent breakfast, and to hurry off to work. 
Just now his head, through which divers 
barbaric strains of dance music still pulsed, 
was aching. He was not even hungry, and 
—oh, it was the atmosphere of the con- 
founded place, of course, and the fool talk 
and the mass of affectation and artificiality 
and all that! 

In cold truth, yesterday his uncle and 
Mary Allers had been the only real beings 
on the premises, and now Mary had van- 
ished and his uncle was luxuriating in a 
temper fit! John sighed again, more mood- 
ily, and set about his dressing. He was 
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uncle, was he not? ~ 


“Uncle’s home, Barton?” he queried, 7 


when he had finished breakfast. 


“ Oh, yes, sir. He—he left word that he 4 


— to be disturbed before noon, Mr. 
John.” 

“That so? Well, it’s half past eleven 
now. In his den?” 


“Yes, Mr. John, but I think, sir—that 4 


is to say, it might be as well—” 


Young Mr. Valmer merely grinned, and | 
stepped briskly toward the stairway. He 
knocked upon the door of the den. There ~ 
was no answer. He tried the knob. He ~ 


entered. 


The elder Mr. Valmer, hunched over his ; 
desk and writing, turned a black stare upon ~ 


him. 


noon?” he demanded bluntly. 
“ He did, but—” 


“Then what the devil do you mean by % 


forcing a way in like that?” 


Young Mr. Valmer controlled himself q 


admirably, and even smiled. 


“Well, I knew you wouldn’t mind my | 


dropping in for a minute, uncle.” 
“ Did you? Well?” 
“ And I won’t bother you for more than 


that. Ina said that you had Miss Allers’s © 


address, uncle. Will you give it to me, 
please? 
to mail her.” 

It had been a perfectly suave and ordi- 
nary little speech, to be sure, yet it pro- 
duced an astonishing effect. Mr. Valmer’s 


veins swelled, just as they had swelled yes- — 


terday. His eyes bulged, too, apparently 
with a new thought. 

“ Did you know that—do you know that 
girl?” he demanded. 


“T’ve talked to her once—yesterday,” 


John smiled. “ Why?” 

“ Because—because—bosh! 
here!” 

“ Very well, sir,” John said, although he 
had ceased his smiling. ‘ If you’ll just give 
me the address?” 

“T will not!” 

iti What?” 

“T will not!” 

“ But have you it?” John persisted. 

Mr. Valmer drew a long, wheezing 
breath. 

“T decline to discuss that—young wom- 
an!” he puffed. 
“ But—why?” 


Get out of 


rather anxious to have a word with his — 


“Barton tell you I was busy here till — 


There’s—er—something I want 7 
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’ ass!” Mr. Valmer sputtered. 
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“Confound you, sir!” thundered old 
Stephen. “ Must I account to you for—” 

“Not necessarily,” his nephew aid, 
with swift and remarkable crispness. “I 
have no idea of posing as a Galahad, or 
anything of that sort; but there seems to 
be a mystery about Miss Allers, and an 
unpleasant one, and I’m quite certain that 
she has done nothing to deserve the re- 
flection. Just what is wrong?” 

“T decline,” said Stephen, “to discuss 
the matter. Is that all you have to say, 
John?” 

His angry eye settled hard upon his 
nephew. In the old days, that stare would 
have sent John hurrying from the room, 
but it failed now. John, in fact, was grow- 
ing decidedly red and savage on his own 
account, and his eye was very nearly as 
filled with emotion as was Stephen’s. 

“No! It’s not all I have to say!” he 
erupted suddenly. “I’ve this much more 
to say—I’ve been home just about twenty- 
four hours, and I’ve had enough. I’m go- 
ing back to the factory!” 

“ Huh?” snarled Mr. Valmer. 

“ Because, down there, people may not 
use quite the same grammar, and they may 
not wear quite the same clothes, but they’re 
sound, and they’re sane, and they’re real. 
They don’t slur and sneer at women when 
their backs are turned. The—the mature 
men don’t fly off in furies that would do 
small credit to a five-year-old child. The 
—the—the—well, things haven’t changed 
here any since I left, and I’m going back!” 

“ Why, you — you infernal young jack- 
“Don’t you 
know your own mind one hour at a time? 
Don’t you—” 

“You bet I do!” his nephew panted. 
“ Good-by!” 

“* Come back here, sir!” roared Mr. Val- 
mer. “Or, by gad, sir—dby gad, sir—” 

John, however, was out of hearing, 
tramping away so energetically that the 
corridors echoed. 

As suddenly as they had begun, these 
echoes ceased. Barton, one floor below the 
library, stepped to the foot of the stairs 
and cocked an inquiring ear aloft, by way 
of. gaining a clew to the recent commotion. 
He heard only John’s voice, evidently 
speaking to the library telephone: 

“Matter of family business, and it 
wasn’t possible to get back. No, I under- 
stand that, and I’m sorry. It will not hap- 
pen again, Mr. Eggers. Well, all right, 
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then, and thank you very much! [I'll be 
back on the job to-morrow morning!” 


XIX 


As dusk began to settle upon Scarford, 
Stephen Valmer was calmer. This, indeed, 
was so apparent that. Penning found him- 
self heaving little sighs of relief at one- 
minute intervals. Contrition of some sort 
was evidently upon the valued client this 
early evening. 

The cause of it came to light suddenly. 

“ Boy’s gone back to his damned factory 
again, Penning!” 

“ John? Is that so?” the attorney cried. 

“Yep! Mainly my fault. He came in 
here and demanded Mary’s address, just 
when I was trying to consider Mary’s vase 
dispassionately. I refused it, and he went 
into a towering rage. A bad thing, this—” 

“ Mary’s address, eh? That’s curious!” 
said Mr. Penning. “ Did he know Mary, 
years ago, at the factory?” 

“What? No—we should have heard of 
it. I took Mary out of the place a day or 
so after John went into it, so he could 
hardly have had time to get acquainted 
there. If he’d known the girl, he’d have 
known where she lived. For that matter, 
he informed me that he had talked to her 
just once, yesterday, so—what was I say- 
ing? Oh! A bad thing, this Valmer tem- 
per, Penning!” 

“ H-m!” murmured the lawyer. 

“Well? Isn’t it?” Stephen demanded 
irascibly, since he seemed to be having 
some difficulty in driving home the point. 

“ Oh, it is and it isn’t,” Penning hastily 
replied. “I mean to say, it’s regrettable, 
of course, but — ah — quite natural, Mr. 
Valmer. It—” 

“ A bad thing!” the master of the house 
persisted gloomily. “I'll cure myself 
sooner or later, Penning. I'll be—yes, 
Barton?” 

“ There’s a lady to see you, sir,” the 
butler said, and went so far as to smile 
broadly. 

“c What?” 

“Yes, sir—Miss Allers, Mr. Valmer.” 

“ Well, upon my word!” Stephen shout- 
ed gladly. ‘“ Where is she?” 

“ She’s right here,” a small voice said, 
from the corridor. 

The head of the house bounced from his 
chair. Past the staring Barton he pushed, 
and out into the corridor, both his hands 
extended. 


















“ Why, my dear child!” he cried. “ Come 
in here! Come in!” 

He all but dragged Mary after him. He 
stopped, then, and beamed upon the girl, 
as Barton closed the door. 

“J was right!” proclaimed Mr. Valmer. 

“T’m ashamed to ask if I—may come 
back for a while,” Mary essayed. 

“ My dear, one moment! It’s remotely 
possible that I-am wiser than you fancy— 
that I know most of your doubts and won- 
derings and so on, Mary. Some old, stray 
urge grew to a sudden impulse, and sent 
you back to your old surroundings. You 
found that you had outgrown them, and 
that they were impossible. Is that the 
whole story?” 

“ TIt—yes, but—” 

“ And now you’ve returned to your prop- 
er level, to stay! Mary, my child!” 

“ Yes?” 

“ This little adventure of yours is now 
a closed book. You’ve never been away, 
or thought of going away. You’ll want to 
dress for dinner now. What became of 
Barton?” 

“J—think he took my bag to—my 
room,” Mary faltered. 

“ Barton was always intelligent!” 
Stephen said, with a great laugh. He pat- 
ted Mary’s shoulder. “You run along 
after your bag, my dear!” 

When the door had closed, Mr. Pen- 
ning’s countenance was rather a study. 
The attorney had fondly fancied that one 
disturbing element had eliminated itself 
from the Valmer scheme of things, and it 
was clear that he had erred. Stephen, how- 
ever, was wasting no time on a study of 
Mr. Penning’s expression. 

“ Well, Penning? Once more, am I vin- 
dicated?” he demanded. 

“If you mean that you thought she’d 
return, yes. But—” 

“Thought? Bosh! I knew it! Char- 
acter’s character, Penning! One can mold 
it like wax; but, unlike wax, once it’s in- 
telligently molded—what’s the matter, Pen- 
ning. You’re not going to cry?” 

“ T—well, no,” the attorney said, smiling 
rather sadly. 

“In your always valued opinion, you 
think I take all this a little too seriously— 
is that it?” 

“ Frankly, yes, it is,” replied Penning, 
very earnestly. “‘ You’ve always been an 


original soul, of course, and brimming over 
with energy, but—” 
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“ T can’t help that, and I refuse to apolo- 
gize for it!” Stephen interrupted. 

“There’s no reason why you should. 
When you were in business, that sort of 
thing was very desirable; but this little no- 
tion isn’t business, and—” 

“ Wait a minute, Penning!” commanded 
Mr. Valmer. Planting his elbows on the 
table, he fixed the attorney with his eye. 
“ When.I was in business, all there was of ~ 
me—every ounce—went into the business. — 
When I tackle anything else, all there is of 
me goes into that! I’m not so constituted 
that I can fiddle around the edges of a prop- 
osition and touch it with my finger tips. 
Some people are — you are, for example. 
When I go into a thing, I plunge in, and 
I swim the whole route, and I get results; 
and I’m glad that I wasn’t built along any 
other lines! Your eye, just now, suggests 
that I am demented, Penning.” 

“Oh, no—I’d hesitate to say that,” the 
attorney smiled. 

“ True, but only for diplomatic reasons,” 
said Mr. Valmer. “ Well, the man who 
proposed the first railroad train was a luna- 
tic, I believe. The chap who wanted to 
talk along a wire wasn’t any too reliable 
mentally, and it’s only day before yester- 
day that the fellow who really thought we 
could fly through the air was distinctly an 
eccentric. There is always the vast ele- 
ment—like yourself, Penning, to be sure— 
created without vision, which must wait 
until a man has been in his tomb for a 
century or two before hailing him as a bene- 
factor; but if I’m inaugurating a move- 
ment which will in time reclaim from the 
dregs thousands upon thousands of very 
splendid women, some day or other your 
more or less ornamental shade will return 
to earth and admit — grudgingly, I pre- 
sume—that I started something!” 

“ Um—ah—possibly,” the attorney said. 

“ All right! Mary’s the nucleus of that 
movement,” Stephen concluded. “ Where 
are my tentative notes on the Valmer 
Foundation, Penning? In the safe?” 

“ Yes,” said Penning’s numbed voice. 

“ Well, get ’em out! Stir your stumps 
and get ’em out!” Stephen chuckled, and 
even rubbed his hands. “I think we can 
put a little heart into the thing now!” 


XX 


Ina Fayies, having dressed for dinner, 
tiptoed to Mrs. Dinsmore’s room and 
stepped in. Her eyes were large, her color 
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was high, and her respiration had quick- 
ened. In a vague way, Ina resembled a 
wild beast newly aware of danger of a high- 
ly personal nature. 

“ You know, don’t you?” she hissed into 
her sister’s ear. 

“ Know what, honey?” 

“ Mary’s back!” 

Mrs. Dinsmore emerged abruptly from 
her languor. Mr. Dinsmore sat up, too, 
and ceased humming his little Spanish song. 

“Oh, but I say!” he observed pleasant- 
ly. “ Are you sure, Ina?” 

“Oh, it can’t be!” said his wife. 

“Well, whether it can or not, she’s 
back!” Mrs. Fayles stated, with rising en- 
ergy. “Barton carried her beastly little 
bag past my door—it was open just a crack. 
I couldn’t believe my own eyes, and I 
watched. Mary followed her bag about 
two minutes later. She’s in there now— 
dressing, I suppose!” 

“T say! Possibly that’s why the hon- 
ored father was shouting so gayly at his 
tame lawyer a moment back?” hazarded 
Wells Dinsmore. 

“You heard that, too?” 

“Oh, decidedly! No trouble at all to 
fancy him throwing his hat in the air and 
giving off cheers and—” 

Ina’s eyes were flashing at her sister. 

“ Well!” she said, with some difficulty. 
“ T imagine the time has come to march up 
and face it. What is Mary?” 

“ She — she’s a curse!” Mrs. Dinsmore 
cried. “ She’s a horrible—” 

“ Edith, this isn’t just the moment for 
hysteria,” said Mrs. Fayles quietly. “I 
could have screamed myself when I saw 
the wretched little creature mincing along 
the corridor, but that sort of thing’s not 
likely to take us very far. Isn’t it high 
time that we learned the whole truth about 
Mary?” 

“ How?” 

Perched on the edge of her chair, Mrs. 
Fayles tapped with her right foot and per- 
mitted her expressive nostrils to dilate. 

“ Well, we’re adult and fairly respectable, 
and not absolutely dependent on dad, if we 
do live here. We have some rights which 
even father is bound to respect,” said she. 
“ Little oddities we can well afford to over- 
look.’ It’s dad’s house, and if he feels like 
painting it purple, or standing on his head 
in the middle of the dining table, that’s his 
privilege, I suppose; but there’s nothing 
little about this. It’s a downright scandal! 
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A perfectly strange woman, good-looking, 
artful, demure, all that—just the type to 
turn the head of an elderly man!” 

“T say, is there any special type?” Mr. 
Dinsmore asked. “ I’ve often wondered!” 

“ And unless we mean to remain supine, 
and submit to whatever outrageous things 
dad may be planning to inflict on us, the 
thing is to go to him now and insist that 
he should explain Mary!” 

“ May I suggest one thing?” Mr. Dins- 
more put in earnestly. “ Bit risky to do 
that. He might oblige, and you wouldn’t 
be any happier. Might be a lot better to 
let things run on as they are. Whatever 
the old gentleman’s joke may be—” 

“It’s not a joke!” Edith said, rising. 
“ Shall we go now?” 

“T’m ready, if you are!” 

“ And I'll do the talking!” added Edith. 

Thus it happened that about a minute 
later Stephen Valmer looked up from his 
rather voluminous notes and smiled at his 
daughters as he had not smiled in some 
time. Mrs. Fayles shuddered at that 
smile! 

““ May we have about five minutes of 
your time, father?” Edith asked crisply. 

“ Fifty of them, if you like. You don’t 
mind Penning?” 

“No, I think Mr. Penning had better 
remain. Father, this is about Mary. She’s 
here again?” 

“ She is!” beamed Stephen. 

“To be here permanently?” 

“T think so.” 

“ Well, we don’t know just what’s gone 
wrong with you, dad. You’re usually rather 
punctilious about such things; but Ina and 
I feel that an explanation, at the very least, 
is due us now, and we’ve come for it. Who 
is this Mary?” 

Her voice rang hard on the question, 
which was growing quite a familiar one in 
that household. Mr. Valmer’s beaming 
smile subsided, and he stiffened a little. 

“Your manner is rather of the stand- 
and-deliver order, Edith!” 

“T can’t help that. It’s not meant to 
be; but you—you seem utterly unable to 
see that we’re concerned in the matter. We 
have to live in the house with Mary.” 

“Ts that unpleasant?” 

“ Emphatically so, when one doesn’t 
know a thing about her!” Edith said hotly. 

Mr. Valmer’s lips closed grimly. Ina 
stifled a sigh. Edith, however, hurled a 
hand grenade. 











“You're in love with the girl, father—- 
is that it? Be frank!” she said. 

“T’m—lI’m what?” Stephen gasped. 

“ Well, are you?” 

“No! I—I—I am not! I assure you 
that—why, God bless my soul! Who ever 
suggested that?” 

“You yourself!” clicked from Edith’s 
angry tongue. “ You installed her here, 
without so much as one word of warning. 
You introduced her to us—and beyond that 
we know nothing—nothing/ It’s perfectly 
apparent that you are infatuated with her, 
and—”’ 

“ Edith, stop!”” Mr. Valmer choked wild- 
ly. “ You—why, upon my soul! That’s— 
that’s the most preposterous notion a crack- 
brained girl ever conceived! Penning, you 
—you—”’ 

The lawyer smiled coldly. 

“Don’t appeal to me, sir, please,” he 
said, “ Conventions are conventions. I’ve 
tried to point that out at various times. 
Some such construction was bound to be 
put on the matter, sooner or later.” 

“ Well, we’ll have an end of that con- 
struction immediately, then!” Stephen 
puffed. He dabbed his forehead with his 
handkerchief, and stared wildly at his 
daughters. Then, so great was his good 
humor this evening, within ten seconds he 
smiled again. “ My dears,” said he, “ Mary 
is wholly and solely an excursion into the 
realm of character development.” 

Mrs. Dinsmore seemed to grow dizzy. 

“ That’s—lucid!” she said. 

“Tf it isn’t, it shall be made so. Mary 
is, in the fullest sense, a girl of the people 
—a factory worker, indeed, and—” 

“ A factory girl!” Ina gasped. 

“She was. She is so no longer,” said 
Ina’s father. “I selected her. I have had 
her trained. To my mind, she is an ex- 
tremely fine young woman of the higher 
order. She is now fitted for the sphere 
which she occupies* You understand?” 

Edith’s fluttering lids suggested an im- 
pending faint. Ina, after a long, hard stare 
at her father, shook her head. 

“ No, I don’t understand!” she managed. 
“Ts it—is it—” 

Almost unquestionably, some of Mr. Pen- 
ning’s ancestors had been hanged as trai- 
tors. The strain seemed to be in him; or 
perhaps it was only that Mr. Penning had 
a way of sensing opportunities. He pos- 
sessed unwavering faith in the ultimate 
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power of the female in any household. ~ 
Since this little excitement had started of 
its own accord, however naturally, bring- 
ing it to full flower on the spot might be 
altogether possible. F 

There was a sleek, dangerous quality to — 
Mr. Penning’s smile as he said, ever so — 
suavely and earnestly: 

“It is a trifle difficult to grasp at first, 
Mrs. Fayles. I found it so, I admit; yet 
the underlying idea is wonderful—wonder- 
ful! Mary is an experiment in develop- 
ment—a successful one, we are forced to 
concede. 
farther than Mary, however.” 

“ What does he plan?” Edith choked. 

“Why, Mr. Valmer—I betray no con- 
fidence, sir—means to extend the idea— 
means to select other deserving and prom- 
ising young women—means, I may say, to 
create eventually dozens of Marys, hun- 
dreds of Marys!” 

“ And have them all around here?” Ina 
cried excitedly. 

“ Oh, that’s a matter for future consid- 
eration, of course,” Stephen said, somewhat 
impatiently. 

Mr. Penning beamed artlessly, quite after 
the Stephen manner. 

“Mr. Valmer plans, also, to devote a 
considerable—a very considerable—portion 
of his fortune to this admirable movement,” 
he stated distinctly. “It is to be known as 
the Valmer Foundation.” -. 
; “And you’re approving that?” escaped ~ 
na. 

“7?” Mr. Penning waved his hands 
vaguely. “It is your father’s money, my 
dear Mrs. Fayles. If he chooses, as he 
sometimes suggests, to pledge his last dol- 
lar to the betterment of womankind—why, 
could it go to a nobler purpose?” 

After this, Mr. Penning waited. A great 
hush came upon the room. Seconds passed, 
and cold disappointment crept over the at- 
torney. He had, apparently, overdone the 
thing. Ina.and E‘ith, usually candid and 
rather voluble, were only stunned at this 
moment. 

But Stephen, by all the gods, was smiling 
approval at him! 

“ Penning has put it very concisely and 
intelligently,” the rich man stated, rising, 
to indicate that the little interview was 
over. “ You understand Mary now, my 
meng You'll be better able to appreciate 

er, eh?” 
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HOW LEONARD KIRBY CAME AT LENGTH TO FIND HIMSELF 
ON THE WRONG SIDE OF IT 


By Du Vernet Rabell 


NNA KIRBY could grow morning 
glories where nothing but tin cans 
and chickweed had ever bloomed. 

By some miraculous process, involving am- 
monia and coffee grounds, she could keep 
Len’s trousers from showing shiny spots. 
She could check a baby’s cold at the first 
moist sniffle; but despite these and other 
obvious virtues, many of life’s subtler 
meanings passed her by. In her simple and 
well ordered life, however, she had never 
realized this, and she had never done any- 
thing about it. 

Now, with sickening suddenness, she 
wished she had. Sitting there in her sun- 
shiny living room, with its plain but com- 
fortable furnishings, its dull-toned, restful 
rugs and hangings, she felt as if a river on 
whose banks she and the children had 
played for years had risen suddenly—had 
surged up without warning, right there be- 
fore her eyes, and, eddying and whirling, 
was sweeping her off her feet, choking, 
strangling, toward she didn’t know what. 

“Why, Len!” she managed to gasp, at 
last. “ You mustn’t joke about a thing 
like that!” 

But her hands were growing slowly cold. 
Something told her that Len wasn’t joking. 

Len himself didn’t take the trouble to 
tell her he was in deadly earnest. 

“Times have changed, Anna.” He 
leaned forward, tapping the carefully pol- 
ished table with his forefinger. His eyes 
narrowed to slate-colored slits. They were 
always that way when he was intent. 
“ Twenty-five years ago, when people mar- 
ried, it was taken for granted that because 
they felt alike, they thought alike. Later, 


if they found they didn’t, if they didn’t hit 
it off, they just dragged along, because of 
what people would say, because of the chil- 
dren—I don’t know, some fool reason or 
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other. Now, if you use your head at all, 
you know better. You know that the same 
roof doesn’t necessarily mean the same 
ideas. If two people are unhappy together, 
why, they’re walled in—they don’t get 
anywhere.” 

Anna grasped at the one thing in all this 
that she had been able to comprehend. 

“ But, Len, haven’t we always hit it off? 
We never quarrel—” 

“What have we to quarrel about? 
Nothing ever comes up that’s interesting 
enough to scrap about. There is a gulf 
between us. Oh, Anna, don’t you feel it?” 

Anna knotted her hard-working little 
hands, and shook her head mutely. 

Len got to his feet. 

“ Well, the gulf is there, and it’s getting 
wider. It’s going to mean separating soon- 
er or later, a divorce—the way people fix 
things now. It had much better be sooner, 
now, while we are both young, while we 
have ambitions—” 

“ But I haven’t ambitions,”’ Anna wailed 
out suddenly. 

Len stopped his aimless pacing about the 
room. He looked at his wife, considering- 


ly, dispassionately. 


“There, that’s it—that’s the whole 
thing! You haven’t ambitions. You’re 
satisfied.” ° 


A gleam of amazement, of self-defense, 
of resentment, showed for an instant in 
Anna’s eyes; but almost at once they filled 
with tears, and the gleam was drowned. 

“T know I’m satisfied. Why shouldn't 
I be? I have everything—you, the chil- 
dren, the house—” 

Len took from this just what Len Kirby 
was bound to take—what he had always 
taken, from situations, from people, from 
life itselfi—the things he could see, could 
get his hands on. 
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“ The house—this house! My God!” 

Against talk of gulfs and ambitions Anna 
Kirby merely struggled as against a rising 
flood, because instinct told her she must, 
not knowing exactly what she was strug- 
gling against; but here was something she 
understood, something to fight for. 

“ Don’t talk that way, Leonard Kirby!” 
Her soft voice, with its many crooning 
notes, took on a quick ring of authority, 
as she felt ground under her feet. ‘“ Don’t 
talk that way! This is your home, this 
house, and a man must be proud of his 
home.” 

“No, he mustn’t — not this kind of a 
home—not if he is going to get anywhere. 
I never was satisfied, not from the first. I 
always wanted something better.” 

They say that the deepest truth can be 
comprehended by the simplest mind. 

“ You can’t say one home is better ons 
another,” Anna told him. “It may be 
bigger, may have finer things in it—just 
as you couldn’t say one child is better than 
another,” she hurried on, warming to her 
theme as something stirred within her— 
something deep, something fundamental, 
something that rushed words, like reén- 
forcing guns, to her usually unready tongue. 
“A child may be healthier, may have more 
advantages, but it can’t be really better 
than another.” 

Len wasn’t keen on hearing this. He 
never was keen on hearing anybody’s side 
but his own. This trait had helped him to 
get on—in a certain direction. He stopped 
his wife with an upflung gesture. 

“T don’t get all that, just as you don’t 
get what I say. That’s just it—we never 
do. That’s the trouble with us—the gulf— 
just as I told you. Money is what counts 
to-day in this country—money to buy 
things that you don’t care a hang about 
when you come right down to it. You hon- 
estly believe such things don’t count; but 
I know they do. Money—have you got it? 
Can you make it? Have you a good home 
in the right neighborhood? Does your wife 
dress well? Do your children go to a pri- 
vate school? Have you an automobile?” 

“T’d like the children to go to a private 
school,” Anna put in eagerly. “I'd like an 
automobile.” 

Something flashed into Len’s eyes—a 
quick, furtive thing, like the gleam of a 
fish coming to the surface of a gray pool, 
and then, frightened at something it has 
seen, darting back into the depths. 


“Yes, but there you’d stop. No, no, ~ 


Anna!” he interposed swiftly. “I want a 


to get along in the world. I want a good 
business.” 


“But the business your father left you 


is good. Wade & Kirby is one of the oldest 
printing firms in Chicago.” : 

“Old is right. It’s too old, too full of 
old ideas and old employees. I want to 
change everything. You'd have a fit—I 
know you would. It comes right down to 
this—a man and a woman, to make the 
best out of their lives, have to be pulling ~ 
for the same thing, heading for the same — 
goal; and we aren’t. I’m working my head — 
off for things you don’t want, things which, 
to you, have no value.” : 

“ Are you sure they have value?” Anna 
asked quietly. 

Len came close to her and looked at her, — 
squarely, coldly.. There was nothing of: — 


anger in his eyes, only chill determination, — 


absolute, final, like the last crashing chord ~ 
of a martial sonata. 
* Yes—I’m sure!” 


Anna made an involuntary gesture, as if 


to push from her lips a cup that was too, 
too bitter. 

The clock ticked and ticked, and present- 
ly, with a preliminary whir, struck twelve. 
The noon whistles blew, and almost at once 
the children from the school down the street 
were shouting and calling. 

“T can’t believe all this is happening,” 


Anna faltered at length. “ It’s like a stroke 


of lightning, an explosion. That you and 
I—that you really want to separate—to 
have a divorce! Why — why, a divorce 
would mean—oh, I don’t know what!” 
“Tt would mean freedom, Anna, for both 
of us—freedom to accomplish things—” 
“What is there for me to accomplish 
that I haven’t already accomplished?” 
Again she began her little litany. “ We 
have always got aleng, and you’ve been 
happy—at least you never acted as if you 
were not. Our home has been comfortable, 
and even pretty.” She paused to look 


around her. “ What we have in it is good, 


real mahogany, real rugs—and I’ve always 
hated plated silver. The children—” 

She seemed to have put off mentioning 
these last dear things; and even now, when 
she had brought herself to it, she couldn’t 
go on. 

Len bit his lips. Even Len, with all his 
ideas cut and dried, with the course he 
meant to pursue explained perfectly and 
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in a satisfactory fashion to himself—even 
Len felt uncomfortable, disturbed. This 
feeling of discomfort angered him, but he 
forced himself to gentleness. 

“The children will be all right, Anna. 

I'll always look out for them. I’m going 
to climb—to climb high, and I'll see that 
they have everything. They’re my children 
—I realize that I’m responsible for them. 
Why, if you like, I’ll take them—” 
“ “No, you won’t, Len—you won’t take 
them!” There was a crash, as Anna, the 
careful housewife, the wielder of the light 
duster, dropped a bit of fabrile glass she 
had been fingering. “ I’ll keep the children. 
I'll manage to take care of them myself. 
They—they are all I’m going to have. I 
won’t have fine ambitions to help me along, 
but—” 

Her voice was bitter, but it broke at the 
‘end. She went on standing there, her eyes 
on the iridescent fragments at her - feet. 
Great hot tears welled up under her lids, 
seemed to swell them unbearably before 
they escaped, caught for an instant on her 
lashes, and then rolled down her cheeks. 
A tiny trickle of blood appeared at the 
corner of her mouth, where her tooth had 
bitten into the skin. 

With a quick indrawn breath, she 
stooped, picked up the gleaming bits, 
looked about her vaguely, as one finding 
herself in a strange place, and then walked 
to the door. With her hand on the knob, 
she stopped, and came swiftly back. 

Shaken, tear-stained, ash-white as she 
was, there was at this moment a prettiness 
about Anna Kirby, poignant, appealing. It 
seemed as if nature, standing by, watching, 
was doing her best for this stricken child of 
hers, was putting into her hands a last 


weapon. 

“You spoke of—of a gulf between us,” 
Anna began, her voice low, trailing off into 
the faintest of whispers. “A gulf can be 
bridged—”’ 

If Len Kirby’s heart went out to her mis- 
ery, her crushed bewilderment, his head 
checked it; but he managed as gently as 
he could—if one can be gentle and ruthless 
at the same time. He took her icy, stiff 
fingers and tried to warm them as lie shook 
his head. 

“No, Anna—the gulf between us can’t 
be bridged.” 

Anna raised her eyes and looked at her 
husband—looked long, intently, as if her 
eyes were etching his face, its every feature, 
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on her heart. Then she freed her hands 
and turned away from him. 


II 


Axout a year and a half later, when Len 
married Mae Harrington, the girl who had 
been his private secretary, Anna stopped 
worrying about the gulf. She saw a light— 
or, at least, what looked to her like a light. 
After all Len’s talk, she mused bitterly, it 
was just the old, sordid story — another 
woman. 

Mae Harrington was an efficient young 
person who was worth as much as any 
firm could afford to pay her. She was a 
high-salaried employee, and earned every 
cent of her weekly check. Her brains were 
exceptional and her instincts unerring. She 
had been of inestimable help to Len Kirby 


‘in reorganizing his business. She under- 


stood his ideas perfectly, and there wasn’t 
a grain of sentiment in her make-up. 

“Tf you'll pardon my saying so, Mr. 
Kirby,” she told him, “ you are not a ‘ rut 
man.’ Even if your father hadn’t left you 
this printing business, you would never 
have worked for anybody—not for long. 
You would have struck out for yourself; 
and a man who has his own business is the 
man who climbs. He is never satisfied, he 
is always looking ahead. Everybody is 
more ambitious for himself than for any 
one else. That’s human nature.” 

“ I do look ahead,” Len agreed. “ That’s 


‘why I’m making these changes in the work- 


ing force here,” he added. 

Mae Harrington’s eyes, with the light- 
ning brain behind them checking up, ran 
down the list of names on the slip he hand- 
ed her. 

“You’re right, Mr. Kirby. Most of 
these men have been here too long. They 
live in the past. Nowadays it’s not ‘ What 
are you turning out?’ but ‘ How much are 
you making?’ ” 

Len looked out of the window to where 
the Chicago River, like a long gray snake, 
wound its slow and turgid way toward 
Lake Michigan. 

» “ Competition is pretty keen in the print- 
ing business these days, and making 
money—”’ 

Mae Harrington interrupted him, her 
eyes glinting like freshly minted coins. 

“‘ Mr. Kirby, making money is the easiest 
thing in the world, if you keep your mind 
on just that one thing. Money must be 
the main issue. Every plan, every move 
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you make, must be made with cold, hard 
cash in view. There can’t be any side is- 
sue. You must be keen and quick. You 
can’t be squeamish, and you can’t be soft.” 

Len Kirby was looking at her with a new 
appreciation in his eyes. This girl was go- 
ing to be useful. She was the kind he want- 
ed to work with him. He could be frank 
with her. They had the same ideas—they 
both knew that money was what spelled 
success. 

He said something of this to her, and she 
nodded briskly. 

“ Money is what counts, because it’s the 
corner stone, the foundation of everything. 
After you’ve made money, it’s time enough 
to talk about ‘ the reputation of the firm’ 
and ‘the high standard of our goods.’ 
After you’ve succeeded, you can take up 
other lines — endow art galleries, sit on 
charity boards, and so on. Why, when a 
man has money ”—she paused and laughed, 
but she glanced at him with a slight flush, 
as if she feared that she might be going 
too far—“ he can buy himself a royal prin- 
cess for a wife. I see it’s just been done.” 

She opened the morning paper that lay 
on the desk. 

Len took his eyes — quietly calculating 
eyes—from ‘her bent head. 

“T don’t know about the wife. ‘He 
travels the swiftest who travels alone,’ they 
say.” 

But he married Mae Harrington. There 
were times when the big library of his club 
was a desert waste of nothingness. He 
grew tired of staring at a menu. He was 
lonely. Of course, it was simple enough to 
seek a remedy for his loneliness, but those 
discreet little apartments out of the resi- 
dential district are never satisfactory—too 
hazardous, too sure to nauseate after a time. 
Yes, he concluded, it was better to be mar- 
ried—that is, if you and the woman you 
married understood each other. 

Certainly Mae Harrington understood 
him, his aims, his ambitions, everything. 
Why, she even wanted to keep on at the 
office after they were married, so sure was 
she that no one could carry out Len’s 
orders with the same exactitude; but Len 
wouldn’t hear of this. 

As time went on, and the business grew 
and grew, its wheels whirring with a new 
impetus, whirring fast and furiously, crush- 
ing or sweeping aside this one and that one 
who chanced to come in their way, Mae 
ceased to worry. 
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“When you make money as fast as 
you’re making it,” she told Len, “ it’s like a 
snowball. It just goes on rolling and gath- 
ering up more and more snow. Nothing 
can stop it.” 

Len nodded. 

“Yes. You can have those emeralds,” 
he added. “There is going to be a big 
time at the club on New Year’s Eve. You’d 
better see about buying them to-day, so 
that you can wear them.” 

“They make me look a little sallow,” 
Mae said thoughtfully. “I was wondering 
—still, emeralds cost more than diamonds. 
They mean money.” 


il 


Yes, Len Kirby was certainly getting 
on; but then it never occurred to him that 
he wouldn’t get on. He had a self-con- 
scious ego, and he had no introspective 
qualities—both of which facts gave him a 
cool self-confidence. 

Everything about him reflected his pros- 
perity—the black pearl in his scarf, his mo- 
tor, his home overlooking the lake—and 
Mae. 

And yet, if there was a fly in the amber, 
it was Mae. She did her best, and it never 
occurred to her to doubt that she was suc- 
cessful; but while she tried for luxury, a 
look of wealth, she only succeeded in get- 
ting ostentation. She had oriental rugs in 
every room in the house, even the bath- 
rooms. A resplendent toreador, by the 
great Zuloaga himself, strutted on the wall 
of her foyer. Her bills at the dressmakers’ 
were of such a size that Len had come to 
charge them to overhead; but still there 
were women who merely bowed to her, and 
other women—a noisy, war-enriched set— 
who, while they dined at her home and ad- 
mired her jewels, whispered and laughed 
behind their hands. 

Mae was clever—but hard. Even with 
a soft-brimmed velvet hat, which softens 
almost any woman, and with a rich fur col- 
lar concealing the square lines of her chin, 
you felt her hardness. Perhaps it was this, 
as well as the splendor of her home, her 
vestments, and her ornaments, that kept 
Mae from the position that Len had ex- 
pected his wife to have. 

If it was so, however, this same hardness 
also kept her from caring a rap. She was 
perfectly contented. If she didn’t receive 
an invftation for this luncheon, that bridge 
party, she could always fill in the time by 
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going over her jewels with a view to have 
something reset, or faring forth and buying 
a new fur coat. 

She could understand Len’s restlessness. 
Here in the West his business horizon was 
limited. He was champing for a wider fi- 
nancial scope; and when, after they had 
been married four years, he received an 
offer to consolidate with an Eastern firm, 
she rejoiced as much as he did. 

They left the yellow brick house on Hyde 
Park Boulevard and went to New York, 
where they took an apartment on Park 
Avenue at a rental that made even Len 
blink. He took no chances on Mae with 
his investment. He had in an interior 
decorator to “do” the place. 

Mae didn’t care. She was too busy see- 
ing New York to want to spend any time 
in making a home. The theaters, the res- 
taurants, the dressmaking establishments 
where they served tea and prices were never 
mentioned, the jewel shops—she was mad 
about them all. She felt that Len, too, was 
satisfied—he had the scope he craved and 
needed. 

And Len was satisfied for the first few 
years. His printing business had become 
a large publishing house, and Len began 
to meet people whose names were before 
the public. A famous general, who was 
writing a history of the war, dined with 
Payson, the head of Len’s firm, and the 
Kirbys met him there. The firm decided 
to publish the life of a man whose name 
had for generations meant much in the an- 
nals of his country—meant much socially, 
as well as in the world of statecraft; and 
the Kirbys met his family at a Long Island 
country club. 

But although their relations with their 
new associates were always pleasant, these 
associates never became friends. 

Len Kirby, now Leonard Bray Kirby, 
was making a great deal of money at this 
time. He carried it well—as well as he 
carried liquor. Wine didn’t make him 
stupid — it made him keen. His money 
made him keen. It made him think. 

It began to be plain to him that money 
was not, after all, the highest goal he could 
attain; that there were heights to which 
he could not climb, even by this golden lad- 
der. At first he couldn’t see these heights, 
and didn’t even suspect their existence; but 
as time went on, the peaks became dimly 
visible. He had glimpses of them now and 
again above floating, shifting mists. 
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And once he had seen the heights, ob- 
tained a clear vision, he acted. 

He was kinder to Mae than he had been 
to Anna. At least, he was kinder in a way 
—if, as I questioned before, ruthlessness 
can be combined with any of the softer 
qualities. He explained things to her. 

“I’m clever, I’m keen, I’m a good busi- 
ness man; but good Lord, Mae, I don’t 
know anything!” 

Mae, stretched on the couch like a 
golden sacrifice on an Egyptian altar, blew a 
cigarette ring. 

“Tell that to one of the men you’ve 
smashed, or tell it to old Payson—and lis- 
ten to them laugh!” 

Leonard Kirby frowned. 

“ We're not talking about the same thing. 
Now see here, Mae—you have brains, you 
can see my point of view if you want to.” 

“Say on,” Mae returned obligingly. 

Leonard leaned back against the table, 
his arms folded. He had learned not to 
fidget when he talked. 

“IT can talk with a certain glibness of 
Galsworthy and Rupert Brooke. I can 
recognize Tschaikowsky’s ‘ Pathetic Sym- 
phony’ when I hear it. I know a water 
color from an oil; but Keats and Verlaine 
are merely names to me—as yet. The fu- 
turist school and the impressionists are just 
something over which newspapers have con- 
troversies; and to-day I learned for the 
first time that Beethoven was deaf.” 

Mae stared at him. 

“ Well, for the Lord’s sake, what of it?” 

His face became expressionless as a 
python’s. The head of a couple of firms 
in Chicago knew this expression. It meant 
that Leonard Kirby had pressed the but- 
ton that set the wheels in motion—those 
wheels that whirled with an ever increasing 
speed until everything in their path lay 
flat. 

“ Mae,” he said slowly, distinctly, “ there 
is a gulf between us—and you are too clever 
not to see it.” 

“ Well, it’s not of my making!” Mae 
kicked her golden slippers free of her cling- 
ing draperies, and sprang to her feet. “ It’s 
you—you’ve changed. Your sense of 
values has changed. When we used to talk 
things over, to plan together, there wasn’t 
any gulf!” 

“When we used to plan to make more 
money, more and more,” Len put in. 

“Yes,” Mae agreed eagerly; “ and you 
made it, too!” 
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“Granted; but I’ve discovered that 
money doesn’t get you anywhere. Making 
money, and hanging on to it after you’ve 
made it, takes so much of your energy that 
you haven’t time for anything else.” 

“ What else is there?” Mae asked in hon- 
est bewilderment. 

For an instant Leonard hesitated. 

“Well, I don’t just exactly know; but 
I’ve missed something. I’m going to find 
out what it is, and go after it. 1 want to 
know something, do something besides pil- 
ing up money!” 

“ Well, don’t we do things? Good gra- 
cious, we’re on the jump all the time! 
Don’t we go to the opera all the time, and 
subscribe to those dances at the Golden 
Pheasant, and don’t we go to Palm Beach 
and French Lick—” 

“Oh, stop!” Leonard turned wearily on 
his heels, “ Despite your brains, you don’t 
get me. I expected that at least you’d see 
my point of view, even if you didn’t under- 
stand it; and I didn’t expect that — not 
with the gulf there is between us!” 

He finished what he had to say to her in 
one sentence. Mae, hard, poised though 
she was, took an involuntary step back- 
ward, and the rouge on her cheeks stood 
out starkly. 

“A divorce? Well, I won’t do it! 
I won't!” 

“ Oh, yes, Mae! 
ten to me.” 

She started to speak quickly, to flare out 
at him, but she checked herself. She was 
a little afraid of Len—which meant, with 
a woman of her type, that she realized that 
he knew her better than she knew him. 
She drew a deep, unsteady breath, and 
tried to smile. She touched his sleeve. 

“ Len, boy, we’ve been happy. I’ve been 
so proud of your success, and ”—she hur- 
ried on breathlessly—“ if other things than 
money go with success, although I honest- 
ly don’t see what more anybody could 
want, I’ll go after them, too. I’m no fool. 
I can learn anything—” 

Leonard moved his arm. 

“No, you can’t—not if you don’t see 
the use of what you are learning. There 
would always be between us the gulf there 
is now; and nothing —mothing can ever 
bridge it!” 

She stepped aside, so that the lamp on 
the table shone full on his face. One swift, 
appraising glance, and she had seen enough. 
“ All right!” she said. 


No, 


Now sit down, and lis- 
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Leonard smiled. 

“You can rest assured, Mae, I’ll do the 
right thing as far as settlements go.” 

Mae’s eyelids flicked. 

“ Yes—you’ll do that, Len.” Then her 
voice became an edged blade, blood hun- 
gry. “ Leonard Kirby, you think you’re get- 
ting away with this—this and the other 


thing you did; but don’t fool yourself. In - 


business you have to crush competition if 
you are going to succeed—I know that; 
but you can’t trample people, humans, just 
slough them off, and not pay for it! You'll 
pay, all right, though the check may not 
be made out to me, or to Anna. Somebody 
will reach you—somebody harder, colder, 
more ruthless than even you are.” She 
flung up her hands, her fingers clenched. 
“ And I pray, I pray for the day to come!” 


IV 


Doris HapiLey was like the low minor 
note of a bird in the forest after the crash 
of a summer storm. She was fair, but there 
was a sunset warmth about her. She had 
warm hair, warm eyes. She warmed Leon- 
ard Kirby, and drew something up from 
the depths of him, as the sun draws water 
from the willing earth. 

He met her against the background of a 
white, sloping-roofed New England house, 
in a garden fragrant with the breath of 
honeysuckle and brier rose. The firm was 
publishing her father’s latest book, and 
Leonard had run up to the little New 
Hampshire town to discuss some details of 
the contract. 

Leonard Kirby was a living proof that 
erudition can be put in from the top, su- 
perimposed on the brain, so to speak, as 
the old-time cabinetmakers inlaid their 
chests and highboys with such tricky skill 
that to this day no one can tell just where 
the marquetry ends and the foundation 
wood begins. 

And so with Leonard Kirby. He had 
wanted to learn, he had a hunger for knowl- 
edge, and this very hunger created a vacu- 
um that thrifty nature proceeded to fill. 
He took on a very convincing mental 
polish. 

After his divorce, he had traveled abroad 
for two years. There was business for the 
firm to attend to in France and England; 
and while he didn’t say it in so many 
words, he let it be inferred that his domes- 
tic difficulties had shaken him, had made 
a change imperative. 
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By lucky chance he had met a young 
college professor whose failing eyesight for- 
bade the close work of the classroom, and 
the two had struck up a mutually bene- 
ficial friendship. They traveled through 
Europe together, browsing in the art gal- 
leries of Amsterdam and Dresden. Wallace 
Overton talked and Leonard Kirby listened. 
They attended the opera in Milan, and 
books on the history of music and the lives 
of the great composers found a place in 
Leonard’s baggage. He also read other 
books—essays, poetry, Schopenhauer, Ra- 
cine, Dante. 

Moreover, this acquired culture was not 
all surface. Leonard Kirby possessed an 
excellent. sense of values. He knew the 
worth of what he was getting, and made 
it as truly his own as his fortune. 

The years passed—increasingly prosper- 
ous, enjoyable years. It seemed as if Leon- 
ard, acquisitive as he was, could get noth- 
ing more from life. Successful, received 
by the aristocracy of brains in his own 
country and abroad, his home a treasure 
house graced by the riches of all the arts, 
with enough work and sufficient leisure— 
what else was needed to round out his life? 

Nothing, he himself would have said— 
until he met Doris Hadley. 

The first touch of her hand, and he made 
an amazing discovery. He found that he 
was emotional. He had faced the hard, 
practical things of life so early, and so 
continuously ever since, that this side of 
his nature had never been developed. Now, 
coming suddenly upon this rich lode, he 
was thrilled and enkindled. 

The Hadleys came to New York for the 
winter, and Doris was awed and fluttered 
by Leonard Kirby’s obvious interest in her. 
She listened to everything he said to her 
with wide eyes and breathless attention. 
The way he entertained her—perfectly ar- 
ranged dinners, the opera, motor rides in 
his luxurious car—gave her the unfeigned 
delight of a child. 

Her corapanionship intoxicated Leonard. 
As the days went on, an aching, wearing 
hunger for her grew in him, until he want- 
ed Doris Hadley as he had never before in 
his life wanted anything. It was not mere- 
ly a desire for her youth and her beauty, 
but a craving for the essence of the girl 
herself, as for a rare perfume—no, not 
that, but a life-giving ether. 

Doris was probably in love with him— 
or, at least, in love with the idea of being 
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loved by the notable Leonard Kirby. One 
day she found herself engaged to him, with 
a great white diamond, square-cut, wink- 
ing up at her from the third finger of her 
left hand. 

“ Do you love me?” Leonard demanded 
hungrily. 

“Of course,” she replied sweetly. 

“ But say it, Doris—I want to hear you 
say it!” 

The voice, the eyes of a boy of twenty, 
could have held no more ardor; but, after 
all, there is much in common between the 
love of twenty and the love of fifty. The 
young man is experiencing its grip for the 
first time, the older one for what is likely 
to be the last; and each passionately feels 
its potence, its worth. 

Leonard and Doris were married. After 
the wedding, when he had her in his arms, 
her warm, willing lips on his, Kirby knew 
that this was his moment of perihelion— 
that he would never be nearer the sun. 

That first winter was brilliantly gay. 
Every one was curious to see the girl who 
had measured up ‘to Leonard Kirby’s re- 
quirements for a wife, and Doris moved in 
a world of glitter, out-of-season food, and 
dance music. Then they went to Rome for 
Easter, and came home by way of Paris 
and London. Doris met many people of 
note, and was daily impressed by the posi- 
tion she occupied as Leonard Kirby’s wife. 

He piled the riches of the world at her 
feet. There was nothing he stopped at to 
give her pleasure, and no gift so costly that 
he did not delight to place it in her cool, 
slender hands. 

It was June when they returned to New 
York, with the question of a home for the 
summer to be decided at once. They set- 
tled on the Ashburton place in Westches- 
ter, a great pile of white marble, fit for the 
founding of a line of kings. 

When they had spent an afternoon going 
over the place, and had finally seated them- 
selves for tea in the white patio, Leonard 
— forward and took Doris’s hands in 

is. 

“Do you like it?” he asked her. 

Her warm, dark eyes wandered about 
the courtyard with its fountain of daricing 
nymphs, its tropical plants, and then out 
between the pillars, where at the edge of 
the horizon was the glint of Long Island 
Sound. 

“ Oh, yes!” she said. “I never dreamed 
of living in such a palace!” 
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Leonard crushed her fingers to his lips. 

“No place could be too beautiful for 
you, or even a sufficiently lovely setting for 
your loveliness. But listen, dearest—I 
have a plan. Of course, I want you always 
to have this. I love to show you off against 
such a background; but do you know what 
I am going to do?” 

She shook her head, with its bright waves, 
so beautifully cared for. 

“ No, I don’t know—only that it will be 
wonderful. Everything you do is wonder- 
ful, Leonard!” 

“ This isn’t going to be wonderful—that 
is, nothing big or grand; but it is going to 
be—just heaven!” 

Doris turned a great pigeon’s-blood ruby 
around and around her white finger, and 
waited serenely. 

“I’m going to buy a little house I saw 
once, just over the border in Connecticut,” 
Leonard continued eagerly. “ It’s a dove- 
cot nestled on the bosom of a soft green 
hill. It’s a little house, very simple, but 
it’s just—well, as I said, it’s just heaven!” 
He paused, his eyes growing tender as he 
looked at her. ‘“ You know, dear, I see 
things so differently now, since I have you. 
I have learned the true worth of things. 
Money doesn’t count for much, nor even 
knowledge—only love and happiness. In 
a place like that little house, we will find 
true happiness. I want to run away with 
you, now and then, to refresh my soul, to 
give it new life.” 

She rose, shaking out her heavily em- 
broidered frock. The light from the west 
touched the gold of her hair, as if to gain 
a new warmth, a new brilliance, for its own 
setting. The breeze brushed with kissing 
lips the faint pink of her cheeks. She 
looked down at him, smiling. 

“T think that’s very nice,” she said. 

So Leonard bought the little house, and 
from time to time, during the summer, he 
and Doris spent a few days beneath its 
roof. He always hated to leave, but there 
were imperative duties calling them back— 
guests to receive, visits to make. The big 
house in Westchester held many interest- 
ing people that summer. John Hadley 
wrote his greatest book there. He anc his 
young secretary, Paul Kimble, occupied a 
suite in the north wing for three months. 

The garden of the little Connecticut 
house was golden with asters and flaming 
with salvia, in October, when Leonard and 
Doris came to walk along its paths for the 
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last time that year, and to have tea in the 
low-ceilinged living room. They had 
planned to sail for Europe in November. 

It was in the garden that Doris told him. 
There were no dramatics. She was still 
like the soft minor melody of a bird. 

It was young Paul Kimble, her father’s 
secretary. She loved him. 

“T don’t know how it came about,” she 
said. “ Perhaps, if I had known, I could 
have done something to stop it; but no, I 
would not have wanted to. It is too sweet, 
too precious, love like mine!” She stopped, 
and then went on with her naive confes- 
sion. “ It came to me all at once—not, you 
know, that I might be in love, or that I was 
going to be, but that I was—oh, Leonard, 

am!’ 

Every drop of blood in Leonard Kirby’s 
heart was welling up in his throat, a bitter, 
salt flood, congealing there; but he man- 
aged, by an agonizing effort, to articulate, 
even to keep his voice steady. 

“ But, dear, I don’t think you really love 
Paul. It’s—it’s just a passing fancy. He 
is a nice young chap, and you’ve seen a 
good bit of him.” 

He stopped, unable to force from his lips 
another word. 

“Tt isn’t a fancy,” Doris said. “I love 
him!” 

“Well, granting that ”—Leonard fought 
again for his voice—“ granting that, don’t 
you think you'll get aver it? We’re sailing 
for Europe—” 

She interrupted him, wide-eyed, as one 
checking sacrilege. 

“T have always believed in God, and 
this is like that part of me—the spirit part 
of me, the pure flame.” 

His finger lifted her chin. 

“ But, dear, have you not read this?— 
‘Men have died, and worms have eaten 
them—but not for love!’ ” 

She considered this—not as if it meant 
anything definite to her personally, but as 
if she was seeking for just the right words 
with which to refute so patently absurd a 
statement. 

“ That’s wrong,” she declared at length. 
“ Perhaps a girl wouldn’t die—not really 
die—not her body; but something would 
die, something warm, vital—her light, her 
soul. And surely ”—her dark eyes grew 
sick—“ surely, Leonard, that is the true 
death!” 

He changed his tactics, as a man discards 
a broken blade. 
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“Oh, Doris, don’t be foolish! Don’t 
ruin your life! Who is this Paul Kimble? 
What can he give you?” 

“Give me?” she repeated vaguely. 
“Why, I hadn’t thought of his giving me 
anything. / want to give—give to him. I 
want to give him tender care, happiness, 
love—myself, all of me!” 

Leonard hid his eyes from the light in 
hers. 

She was kind; but she was youth, she 
loved, and so she was ruthless. 

“You don’t understand,” she told Leon- 
ard finally. “I am young, and you—there 
is a guif between us.” 

“Doris!” he cried. Fury, terror, cold 
despair, like a flock of vultures seeking a 
dead thing, were sinking their talons into 
his heart. He saw how much this girl could 
give to the man she loved—and saw it slip- 
ping away from him. “ Wait!” he said, 
throwing out his hands. 

“No!” She shook her head, sweet, gen- 
tle, immovable. “I want to go— right 
away—to-day. I’m going now!” 

Somehow, even in his agony, Leonard 
Kirby’s mind continued -to function. He 
marveled at this. He wondered, with a 
kind of dull amaze, that he was able to 
think, to see at once, and so clearly, how 
futile were argument, reason, command. 

Doris touched his sleeve. So might a 
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rose petal drop a last caress on the bare 
stem before fluttering away into the world. 
Then she turned and walked down the path. 

A wind was coming up, wailing. 

Leonard Kirby lifted his twitching face. 
What was it—that familiar note? Ah, that 
drumming, that note of doom, deepening, 
swelling to a reverberating crescendo! Ah, 
yes — Tschaikowsky’s “ Pathetic Sympho- 
ny,” which he had had so much difficulty 
in learning, and which he had never com- 
prehended until now. 

The clarion call of the world, love left 
behind, pleasure, struggle, triumphant ban- 
ners, and now—nothing but death, grin- 
ning at him with merciless lips drawn back. 
Death—the death of the soul, which Doris 
had said was the true death. 

Doris, through whose young eyes he had 
sought to glimpse the stars, had felt a gulf 
between them—a gulf that grew wider. 

He started to run along the path, stum- 
bling among the sodden leaves. He could 
not lose her, he could not—he would bridge 
the gulf! 

Then, on his knees, groveling in the wet- 
ness, he stopped. 

No, he couldn’t bridge the gulf—he 
couldn’t cross it. Time had blasted this 
gulf deep; and the years, when they go, 
do not leave behind them the wherewithal 
for a bridge. 





THE LAKE 


AFTER a stiff ascent, 
Through underbrush all thorny 
With brambles; when the breath is spent 
And hands, except the horny, 
Are sore with scratches; when one’s feet, 
Having slipped much on pebbles, stubbed on rock, 
Both burn and ache, 
How wonderfully sweet, 
How healing, the first shock 
Of plunging in the cool waters of the lake! 


After a red-hot day, 
Searching for air on porches, 
Or in the woods as close as they— 
The goldenrod like torches 
To eyes sun-gilded till they smart— 
How restful is the gliding of a boat, 
Soothing to make 
At last some shaded part 
Where birches dream, to float 
Quietly on the cool waters of the lake! 


Richard Butler Glaenser 
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The House at the Crossroads 


A STORY OF FAMILY PRIDE AND RELENTLESS JUSTICE 


By Florence M. Pettee 


HERE are those who hold that 
houses are creatures of habit, en- 
vironment, and association—like 

people. The house at the crossroads bore 
an ominous reputation, and rightly, for it 
had begun its sinister career in blood and 
flames. The slinking years had only aug- 
mented its dour, shadow-draped interior 
with occurrences grim, tragic, and criminal. 
It glutted itself like some Gargantuan mon- 
ster on the poison of evil. Seemingly the 
very pores of the dark wood oozed the 
sweat of sinister and warped motives. 

It was an ancient house, stark, bleak, 
and alone, like a wanton eschewed and 
shunned by her fellows. The paint scaled 
like some incurable scurvy from the drab 
clapboards. The last owner had plucked 
all the blinds from the windows, giving the 
uncovered glass the appearance of leering, 
glazed eyes, shorn of lashes and eyebrows. 

A riot of ill kept weeds wrangled among 
themselves for supremacy, choking up the 
gravel walks leading to the two doors. 
Melancholy evergreens surrounded the 
house at haphazard intervals, appearing for 
all the world like sable plumes on a hearse. 
They were a fitting symbol, for more than 
one funeral cortége had been the result of 
tragedies born within the four drab walls 
of the house. Men spoke of the place as 
“that house at the crossroads,” much as 
Main Street gossips whisper, behind holier- 
than-thou hands, of “ tiat woman.” 

In the first year of its birth, the house 
had showed signs of abnormality. Jake In- 
galls, the notorious murderer, had sought 
a haven there. This was before the original 
owners had taken possession. A hard-rid- 
ing posse had corralled Ingalls in the cellar, 
after one of their number had been shot to 
death by the criminal. They smoked the 


assassin out, and Ingalls was buried at the 
crossroads in a bed of quicklime, not fifty 
feet from the house. 
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Some would-be wag declared that the 
house had been christened in blood. Its 
subsequent history seemed to carry out in 
somber truth the prophetic badinage of the 
early wit. 

As the years rolled by, it seemed to ac- 
quire fixed habits of evil-doing, like a hard- 
ened criminal steeped in ruthlessness and 
license. Families came and families de- 
parted from the house at the crossroads. 
Its valuation, punctured by its evil reputa- 
tion, declined with each leave-taking. Not 
a family escaped the doom lurking there. 
Violence was the heritage it bestowed on 
any who sought mistaken sanctuary within 
its walls. 

Even the wiseacres, who had originally 
scoffed at the evil whispers, held their 
tongues and looked aghast. Mere coinci- 
dence could hardly be blamed for the crim- 
son chain of tragedies linked to the house. 
Could the spirit of evil pervade a place, 
even as it warps and twists some mistaken 
hearts? Psychologists claim that environ- 
ment plays a vital part in man’s destiny. 
If evil associations corrupt good manners, 
could not an atmosphere of evil have the 
same insidious result? So they pondered. 


II 


JONATHAN NEWMAN, long, lank, and 
shrewed-eyed, bought the house for the 
proverbial song. He had a penchant for 
deserted and abandoned things—particu- 
larly houses. He had made his pile in soap 
—laundry soap. : 

He had been born in a house of the same 
stolid external lineaments as those showed 
by the housesat the crossroads. The New- 
man birthplace had been sacrificed on the 
altar of progress. A huge apartment had 
long since razed its ghostly original outlines 
to oblivion; but within Jonathan Newman’s 
simple heart was an unfading photograph 
of the house of his fathers. 
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He had sought long for one that closely 
resembled it. His great-great-grandfather 
had been of an original cast of mind, gen- 
erous in his bestowal of gables and wings 
and dormer windows and what-nots. The 
house at the crossroads, oddly enough, de- 
spite its outward senile debility, resembled 
the Newman homestead as a blood kin 
might have done. So, deaf to all gossip 
concerning the place, Newman bought it, 
exulting like a schoolboy over his prize. 

There was nothing fearful or abnormal 
in Jonathan Newman’s make-up. A more 
robust, matter-of-fact specimen would be 
hard to uproot from any homespun back- 
ground. He was literally a plain man of 
the people, without frills or fancies. His 
money hadn’t spoiled him. His code of 
honor hadn’t been blunted with the prac- 
tice of keen, wide-awake business acumen. 

With Jonathan Newman came his 
nephew, who had lived with him since boy- 
hood. Douglas Newman was the product 
of private tutors and an expensive educa- 
tion. Jonathan had been a self-made man 
with a minimum of the three R’s; so he 
counterbalanced his own lack of schooling 
with the ambitious education spread over 
his nephew. 

At twenty-four, Douglas had been a dab- 
bler in half a dozen different vocations. 
Each had seemed to be a false start; and 
when he came to the house at the cross- 
roads, he had no driving interest except an 
occasional visit to the soap factory, fol- 
lowed by a speedy forgetfulness of the 
place. 

Douglas had been a problem to plain, 
hard-working Jonathan Newman. The boy 
wasn’t a Newman. He resembled, external- 
ly and internally, his butterfly mother, who 
had made a fool of Carstairs Newman, the 
boy’s father, and who went her philander- 
ing ways until double pneumonia cut her 
down at thirty-five. “An act of Provi- 
dence,” the neighbors had said; but gre- 
garious gossips are usually devastating in 
their condemnation of butterflies. 

Jonathan Newman had always been as 
proud as Lucifer concerning his name. He 
had come from good stock. No Newman 
had ever forgotten his all-wool surname 
and its significance; but for many months 
previous to his investment in the house at 
the crossroads, Jonathan had been a prey 
to growing misgivings. 

He was a judge of men, and he knew 
that his nephew did not run true to form, 
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that he was part shoddy. The boy was the 
last of the name. Newman had guided and 
guarded him as his own father would have 
done; but there was a shale streak in him 
that couldn’t be blasted out either by se- 
vere methods or by subdued ones. Apply- 
ing the bit and the spur only strengthened 
that unfortunate something in Douglas’s 
character. 

Newman had purchased the house at the 
crossroads as a possible cure for his neph- 
ew’s vacillating character. The boy’s father 
had been a landscape gardener, passionate- 
ly fond of outdoors and growing things. 
There was ample space for greenhouses and 
outdoor horticulture. Mayhap some dor- 
mant spark of energy in Douglas could be 
fanned into a permanent flame. Jonathan 
was a firm believer in sweet sun and fresh 
air as a destroyer of sapping character 
bacilli. 

He brought a corps of workmen to reno- 
vate the place and its surroundings. He 
consulted his nephew frequently, even 
trumping up a pressing business engage- 
ment in a distant city that he might saddle 
the responsibility for the outdoor improve- 
ments on the young man. 

When he came back, after a month’s ab- 
sence, he found Douglas indifferent and 
more or less sullen at his enferced stay in 
the strange house with only old Mary, the 
cook and caretaker, and the gang of work- 
men pottering about. 

“Uncle Jonathan,” the young man be- 
gan, when he had thawed out sufficiently 
from his morose stolidity, “ how about that 
high-power: roadster you’ve been hinting 
at? It’s a dog’s life here—deader than a 
toad’s funeral. As soon as I get my health 
in running order, I may consider a job at 
the factory again. May, you understand.” 

Jonathan Newman considered carefully. 
There had been other “ mays ” and “ prob- 
ables” in previous conversations. The 
poor health alibi, too, had been worn to a 


frazzle. It was the threadbare excuse of 
an idler. 
“Very well,” answered his uncle. 


“We'll take the early morning express. 
I'll help you select a good speed wagon.” 

Douglas frowned. 

“T wasn’t aware that I needed either a 
guardian or an assistant,” he muttered sul- 
lenly. ‘“ Got my own ideas about cars.” 

Newman’s eyes narrowed. 

“ And I’ve got my ideas about the price,” 
he returned evenly. “ Incidentally, I have 
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ideas about real performance and dura- 
bility, rather than classy stream lines and 
tinseled accessories.” 

Douglas shrugged ungraciously. 

“ There’s always a brake on everything 
I plan!” he grumbled, his dark eyes show- 
ing little red spots, his weak mouth assum- 
ing a thin line. 

“ You’ve heard the conditions,” answered 
Jonathan Newman. “ Do you accept?” 

Douglas shrugged. 

“ T’ll let you know in the morning,” he 
retorted. 
’ Abruptly he left the room. 


Ill 
As Newman entered the living room 


' thoughtfully, a telegram lay on the desk. 


He picked it up. Breaking the seal, his 
eyes fell on these lines: 


Arriving on the midday express—important to 
consult you. James Donan. 


James Donald was his factory superin- 
tendent, keen, shrewd, honest, ungiven to 
heroics or big gestures. Only something 
of importance could bring him away from 
the works; for Donald doted on his work, 
on system and order. He had been at the 
factory for ten years. 

Jonathan Newman opened the door slow- 
ly in answer to the superintendent’s pre- 
cise jabbing of the button. As he flung 
wide the wooden barrier, it seemed phe- 
nomenally heavy to him. It was as if some 
impending, prescient thing pushed it with 
giant, unseen fingers. 

Newman shrugged his shoulders for a 
fool. He would oil those hinges at the first 
opportunity. Of course, they were rusty, 
and therefore they stuck. 

“Come in, Donald,” he invited in his 
deep, heavy voice. 

With great deliberation James Donald 
deposited his hat and stick, and followed 
his employer into the bright living room. 
Jonathan Newman motioned to a chair as 
he seated himself, his long legs dangling 
out awkwardly in front of him. 

Donald didn’t beat about the bush. He 
was a brusque business man, ungiven to 
sentimental subterfuge or polite diplomacy. 

“ Your nephew,” he stated, “ is a forger 
to the tune of twenty thousand dollars. He 
got the money on bogus checks signed with 
the firm’s name. I have the evidence here. 
I’ve had a handwriting expert and a private 
detective on the case.” 
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Newman never blinked. His great palms 
tightened on his kneecaps, and his big, hu- 
morous mouth narrowed a fraction of an 
inch. His gray eyes darkened like shadows _ 
brooding over clear waters, and the Adam’s ~ 
apple in his throat bobbed spasmodically. 
Then he became exceedingly still. 

“Let me go over the proofs,” he said at~ 
length. 

Donald produced them. ¥ 
With great slowness and deliberation ~ 
Jonathan Newman studied them. The evi- ~ 
dence was complete. There wasn’t a scin- — 
tilla of doubt. Donald wasn’t the man te 
go off at half cock, to conjure up bogies © 

that weren’t. 

“* Much obliged to you,” murmured New- 
man, his eyes still on the damning docu- 
ments. ‘“ Won’t you stay over and go down © 
on the early morning express?” 

“Thanks, no,” rejoined Donald. “ Go- | 
ing right back. Sorry to bring bad news. ~ 
Couldn’t trust it to paper. Rather tell you ; 
privately.” 

“ Much obliged,” reiterated that oddly 
quiet voice. 

After Donald’s departure, Jonathan New-4 4 
man called his nephew into the living room. | 

“ Douglas,” he began, “ you’re a forger 
and a criminal. I hold the proof here, and ~ 
it’s useless for you to protest. I am a just ~ 
man and a stern one. I believe that a per-— 
son who deliberately breaks laws must — 
sooner or later be compelled to respect © 
them; but I am proud—foolishly and per-— 
haps ‘unrighteously proud—of the name of © 
Newman.” 

He hesitated. Douglas studied him from ~ 
under his narrow lids. The young man 
was shrewd enough to say nothing. He 
knew of his uncle’s family weakness. In- 
deed, he had gambled on it. ‘ 

“TI attend to this matter myself,” re- 
sumed Jonathan Newman finally, “ since ~ 
it concerns no one but me, besmirches no — 
name but mine; but I warn you now that it © 
is dangerous to play with fire. Sooner or © 
later you will get burned.” 4 

Still Douglas Newman said nothing. He ~ 
had plunged in an unlucky deal with the — 
money, and had lost. He considered that — 
fate had handed him a rotten jolt. Old 
Jonathan was rich, and could stand the © 
loss; and he had been devilishly tight on 
the purse strings. Served him right, the © 
“old Midas! 

“That’s all,” came Newman’s voice © 
heavily. 
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When Douglas left, Jonathan sat quietly 
at his desk. The air seemed oppressive and 
sullen. Evil seemed to hover close. Of 
course, it was the unpleasant affair that 
had just come to light in the room. 

He went to the windows and flung them 
all wide, sniffing in the fresh air hungrily. 
He did not know that not three feet from 
his desk two men had perished violently, 
and that other tragic affairs had been con- 
summated within the room. 


IV 


THREE months later, Jonathan Newman 
was aroused from a troubled sleep by a 
' slight sound in the living room beneath. 
_ There was something in the quality of the 
noise that pricked him into instant action. 
It wasn’t the wind, nor the almost human 
creaking of an ancient house. It was the 
sound of cautious footsteps. 

The old man flung on a-bathrobe and 
crept out of the room and down the dark 
staircase. It was a sultry August night, 
when the air seemed dense enough to carve. 
There was a presaging breathlessness press- 
ing down on him from all sides. He knew 
that some one worked ill there behind the 
half shut door. He heard an enlightening 
click from his desk. 

The sound was indicative. He had hur- 
riedly deposited a bundle of bank notes 
there the night before. Some one coveted 
the legal tender illegally. 

Using the heavy door as a bulwark, he 
put a quick thumb on the electric switch. 
Light surged through the darkness like an 
amber river. It snuffed out the screening 
cafion of night. It came with the startling 
suddenness of a snarling rifle shot. 

Before the desk, with the bank notes in 
his hand, stood Douglas Newman, blinking 
like a rat caught in an unseen trap. On 
the desk lay a long, thin-bladed knife, ob- 
viously his burglarious assistant in opening 
the too accessible desk drawer. 

All these things Jonathan Newman per- 
ceived in the space of seconds. With a set, 
stern face he entered the room. He was 
pale to the lips with a white-hot anger. His 
eyes were as cold as the glitter of ice. 

With the desperation of a cornered hy- 
ena, Douglas saw and sensed the belated 
judgment at last fanned to full flame in his 
uncle’s eyes. He knew that he had played 
with fire once too often. 


the grim justice staring out at him from 
He knew his peril. 


his uncle’s face. 


He apprehended 
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He must act quickly, must think like a 
weasel, or his own uncle would prefer a 
criminal charge against him and have him 
clapped in jail as a common thief. Unless 
—unless— 

V 


Harr an hour later old Dr. Prentagast 
pricked up his hair-tufted ears as the fire 
horse used to jerk into attention at the 
summoning clang of the station gong. In 
a trice the old doctor yanked down the 
receiver and spoke into it with customary 
precision. 

“ Yep! ” 
talking!” 

His seamed face was alert and attentive, | 
his big shoulders were thrown back. A call 
to the bed of a sick person was like quick- 
ening ozone to him. There had been alto- 
gether too many lulls on his line of late. 
The young college M. D., with all his new- 
fangled paraphernalia, had dazzled the eyes 
of the villagers. The call of the bell was 
long awaited music to the veteran. 

A voice came over the wire—a voice odd, 
metallic, hoarse. Even the attenuated line 
of copper vibrated under its nervous strain. 
Dr. Prentagast didn’t recognize the husky 
tone, but he sensed its driving desperation. 
Moreover, the message was peculiar. 

“ Tell no one where you go. I want your 
word of honor in advance that you will 
never disclose what you see. Come at once 
to the house at the crossroads. Hurry!” 

That was all—a mysterious, terrorized 
voice calling for help in the darkness, si- 
multaneously commanding absolute secrecy 
and inviolate silence. 

The old doctor clamped his well brushed 
derby upon his bald head, changed his near- 
sighted glasses for his farsighted specs, 
picked up a battered black bag, and went 
out to the mud-spattered flivver parked 
disconsolately outside. He rumbled away 
at a merry pace, two fenders jangling, and 
one plug making an occasional hiccup. The 
doctor was no mechanic, even though he 
was a master at human repairs. 

The next morning, Mary, Jonathan New- 
man’s cook and caretaker, left on an ex- 
tended vacation. Mrs. Prentagast, a kind- 
faced, tight-lipped woman, assumed many 
mysterious duties in the isolated house. In 
addition, she ordered the groceries and at- 
tended to the laundry. The doctor called 
twice daily. 

Sol Jennings, chief constable, button- 


he answered. “ Prentagast 
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holed him soon after he had ceased to’call 
at the crossroads. 

“ Say, doc!” he began, without camou- 
flaged preamble. ‘“ Who's been sick in that 
house down at the crossroads?” 

The doctor merely stared at him and 
through him, and passed on. 

“ Well, I'll be gol-durned!” flung back 
Sol. ‘“ Cut me deader than a door jamb!” 

He straightway went to air his grievance 
with the station master; but before he 
could put a word in edgewise, as he said 
afterward, the railroad official, bursting 
with importance, informed him in a mock 
stage whisper: 

“ Say, Sol, what do you think? Young 
Newman beat it bag and baggage late last 
night. He looked blacker than a thunder 
cloud. Never piped a word, but just faded 
out of the landscape.” 

“ Huh!” ejected Sol. “ Pretty goings 
on! Mark my words, something will come 
of it. ’Tain’t right or natural. You mark 
my words, something’s going to happen— 
got to. Anything kept dark like that jest 
festers and festers like a bile. By and by 
we'll come to the core!” 


VI 


A MONTH after old Dr. Prentagast had 
been summoned to the house at the cross- 
roads, the station master observed a tall, 
lank figure, with flapping clothes and a 
black muffler wound high about his neck, 
pacing weakly up and down the platform, 
keeping a vigilant eye for the midnight ex- 
press. Sensing something familiar in the 
awkward, angular movements of the lank 
figure, the station master went out. 

What was his amazement to recognize in 
the dead-white face and the sunken eyes 
the form of Jonathan Newman, a ghost of 
his former self! The old man’s long hands 
looked white and transparent. He tottered 
like a man stricken internally as well as 
externally. Despite the lethargic mildness 
of the early fall evening, he wound his 
black muffler even more closely around his 
throat. When the train thundered in, he 
seemed bitten with a frenzy to be away. 

On the following day the villagers were 
astonished to see all the windows boarded 
up in the house at the crossroads. Its ex- 
traordinary stillness was impressive. Again 
it had been abandoned to become the prey 
of idleness, ernptiness, and rank weeds, as 
well as baleful memories. 

The wiseacres wagged their heads. It 
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was running true to form, that house at the © 
crossroads! Hadn’t it been baptized in ~ 
blood? Hadn’t it continued its sanguine — 
ablution? 

VII 


To a distant farmhouse, some hundred ~ 
miles away, a taxicab carried Jonathan ~ 
Newman.’ The homestead was one of those | 
modernized, many-winged affairs where all- — 
the-year-round boarders were a staple and 
necessary product. 

The advent of a thin, white-faced, silent ~ 
man, seemingly in the throes of consump- — 
tion, if his muffled throat were any indica- — 
tion, caused little curiosity among the 
boarders. Jonathan Newman troubled 
them not at all. He had his meals served 
in his rooms. He took long walks by him- — 
self. He showed an almost feverish interest — 
in the metropolitan dailies. Several of © 
them came to him every evening, and he © 
read late, if the light in his room was any 
indication. 

One day what he feared found him out. ~ 
It stared up at him from a newspaper— — 
—the face of a man wanted for murder. — 
The engraving showed ‘the lineaments of 
his nephew; but the name beneath it was ~ 
false. P 

The facts surrounding the crime that ~ 
Douglas had committed made Jonathan ~ 
Newman’s blood run cold with horror and — 
shame. He had knifed a pal in some quar- ~ 
rel about money. He had left the man for ~ 
dead. Just enough life remained in his vic- ~ 
tim for the dying man to gasp out the facts ~ 
before he expired. 

‘The murderer had escaped. They had 
broadcasted his description, even though it — 
was tagged with the alias he had given. 
They were hunting him down as protectors — 
of society would hound down a poisonous — 
snake escaped from some passing show. 7 

Jonathan Newman bowed his head on 
his hand. His shoulders shook in the ex- 
tremity of the emotion that touched him. ~ 

For an hour he remained bowed over the 
sordid, accusing words, over that wanted, 
hunted face of a Newman. In retrospect 
he reviewed the years. He realized that 
pride can become, not a virtue, but a vice; 
not a stimulus to proud deeds, but a lode- 
stone to weakness and cunning. Douglas 
Newman was wanted for murder! 

All the hateful scenes which had reached 
their culmination in the house at the cross- 
roads surged over old Jonathan like an in- 
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exorable tidal wave. They had reached 
their culminating point there. He had 
been deaf to the ugly rumors clinging to 
the house. He had scoffed at the idea that 
no one escaped the poison of evil which it 
breathed on those who came within its em- 
brace; but his own household had been cor- 
rupted by its blasting, corroding influence. 
No wonder people shunned it as they would 
an unseen plague. It had become a scourge 
—a menace to society. 

On the following evening, Jonathan New- 
man left the farmhouse. In the dusk he 
dropped off at a station three miles below 
his destination. Afoot he strode along in 
the darkness to the house at the crossroads. 
A sudden, flashing idea had seized and 
dominated him. He was in a fever to carry 
it out. He carried a suit case in each hand. 
From one came an occasional gurgling 
sound like some hungry monster licking 
with an avid, eager tongue. He heard the 
sound and felt content. It guaranteed the 
success of his plan. 

It was easy to make a surreptitious en- 
trance from the rear. The shrubs and the 
shadows. hovered thick there. In his pocket 


he carried the keys. It was his house, even: 


though he was entering it like a thief in 
the night. 

Near the back door, he stumbled on the 
coiled root of a tree, which clung to his 
ankles like a pernicious reptile. It was 
symbolic of his pride, he thought, which 
had clung to him leechlike until his vision 
had become crossed. 

Noiselessly Jonathan Newman entered 
the somber, silent house. The boards 
creaked in a minor, lugubrious key, like 
the wail of lost souls. Enough lives had 
been forfeited there to protest so long as 
there was brick or timber remaining. 

He deposited his suit cases on the kitchen 
table. In one there was a can of gasoline; 
in the other, a capacity load of excelsior. 
Systematically he laid the long, yellow, 
snaking lines of the flame-teasers, network- 
ing the lower part of the house thoroughly. 
Very well did he know that a good start 
would insure a thorough finish. The build- 
ing was as dry as bleached bones. 

He pried off half of the blinding boards 
on two windows downstairs, and one up- 
stairs, to guarantee a strong draft racing 
through the house. He took the can of 
gasoline and saturated the excelsior, throw- 
ing what was left upon the thirsty walls. 
Then he touched off the waiting excelsior. 
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Merry tongues leaped and licked at the 
walls with anxious swiftness. He flung 
light pieces of furniture upon: the rising 
bonfire. Not until the flames and fumes 
became stifling did he plunge out of that 
caldron of avenging, cremating fire. 

Jonathan Newman had planned his work 
well. Through the cracks of those windows 
still boarded, he watched from a safe dis- 
tance the filaments of fire turn from yellow 
to coral, from coral to carmine, from car- 
mine to blood-red. 

A subdued mutter like a hundred low, 
exulting voices came from the leaping fur- 
nace within. Louder and louder arose the 
crackling tongues. Brighter and brighter 
the bloody lines of red streaked through the 
boarded windows. The entire lower part 
of the house was a holocaust of fire. The 
red glare began to creep from the upper 
windows. The second floor was already 
ablaze. 

It was with a feeling of great relief that 
Jonathan Newman watched his handiwork. 
TheNhouse at the crossroads had begun its 
sinister career in flames. It was fitting 
that it should expire in an obliterating pyre. 

With his eyes glued to the barometric 
flood of crimson in the second-floor win- 
dows, he waited and watched. Once he 
thought he heard an automobile speeding 
toward the center of the village at an un- 
godly pace; but in the heat of a more con- 
suming thought the incident faded from his 
mind. 

Suddenly he stood with every nerve taut 
within him. A hand like ice seemed to 
touch his spine. His throat contracted, 
and his tongue became as dry as the ex- 
celsior with which he had coaxed the flames. 
Was he beholding the reincarnated spirit 
of some hapless victim who had come to a 
violent end within those noisome walls? 

What was it that he imagined he saw? 
Surely his fancies weren’t running away 
with him! 

Angrily he rubbed the smart from his 
eyes, and looked again. No, the thing was 
not a bogy of overwrought nerves. He saw 
it more plainly now—a livid, white face 
limned out by the glare of the devastating 
flames. Now it was in the left gable win- 
dow; now it peered out with bulging, hor- 
ror-filled eyes from the window directly op- 
posite. It seemed to hover there, crazed 
by fear, narcotized to act. The face seemed 
to be bodiless, swaying there like a fearful 
spirit looking on its own doom. 
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Jonathan Newman had never been a.su- 
perstitious man. He had scoffed at ghosts 
and specters as figments of neurotic minds; 
but now— 

At this moment the iace at the window 
gathered arms. Thin, white fingers 
clutched at the remaining boards, ham- 
mered them weakly, impotently. Had the 
vision been fashioned from futile cotton 
batting, it could not have made flabbier 
onslaughts. 

Then a long, wailing cry came to Jona- 
than Newman’s ears. Now he knew that 
he gazed on no astral phenomenon, no spirit 
manifestation, conjured from the flame-rid- 
den, evil house! . 

He knew that sound, that voice, and his 
blood curdled in his veins. That was his 
own nephew, the last of the Newmanas, 
caught like a rat in a flaming cage, too 
terrified to show any vestige of reasoning 
sense! 

Jonathan Newman didn’t know how long 
he watched the feeble, fluttering attempts 
of Douglas in the scarlet light of the mount- 
ing fury. It was probably but the space 
of seconds. To a man on the brink of in- 
decision, time drags out into zons, or ceases 
to exist at all. 

Finally the gentle humanity that was his 
heritage stirred within him. It welled up 
in him and surged over him like a retarded 
seventh wave. It galvanized him into be- 
lated action, and sent him at a crouching 
trot racing straight for the house. 

As he ran, he thought, a thousand ideas 
chasing themselves squirrel-like through his 
brain. Douglas must not perish in that 
way! That was murder—a ghastly, horrid 
reckoning! 

He couldn’t enter the house—that was 
suicide. The trees, now! No—too far 
away from the windows. No piazzas! 

As his fire-bright eyes continued to stare 
at the house, as if to drag some answer from 
it by sheer force of will, a line of silver 
glinted along the eaves, running to within 
arm’s distance of the window where he had 
last seen Douglas. This was a stout, gal- 
vanized iron pipe installed with the mod- 
ernizing of the house. 

In a twinkling Newman caught the pipe, 
and went up as he had done in the years 
gone by, shinnying with desperate, rejuve- 
nating agility. His long arms and legs 
pushed him forward and upward; but he 
seemed to go by inches, a human worm 
clinging to a reptilian length of metal. 





He wondered if the pipe would hold. It 
did. Foot by foot, he continued his ardu- ~ 
ous pilgrimage. 4 

Now he was opposite the second-floor — 
windows. Now he slipped back a foot, to 
go forward with redoubled fury. Now his — 
eyes were on a level with the sill of the = 
window where Douglas had last 
forth. Now he was above it. It wasn’t 
three feet away. 4 

Could he make it? Could he cling until © 
he recovered himself sufficiently to pull his — 
dead weight in? a 

He didn’t hesitate. He flung one long, 
scrawny arm to the window. It caught ~ 
the boards which still half covered the ex- 
panse. Would they hold? He would have ~ 
to risk it! 7 

The boards creaked; but with a flash of — 
his other hand he caught the sill and pulled — 
himself astride it. He was half blocked by — 
the two boards, ‘one of which dangled down © 
where he had opened it for the upstairs © 
draft, a self-made fan for the flames. ; 

“ Douglas!” he cried shrilly. “ Doug- — 
las! Douglas!” 

No answer. 

The light irritated his eyes, the smoke —~ 
and the fumes clogged his throat. Again ~ 
and again he rasped out the word. Still © 
no answer! q 

Finally he pulled in his second, dangling ~ 
leg and was lost to view. 3 


Vill 


WirtH the tooting of many horns, the ~ 
somewhat antiquated village fire depart- ~ 
ment tore toward the house at the cross- — 
roads. Old Dr. Prentagast, coming home — 
from a nocturnal visit, and glimpsing the ~ 
flames, had alarmed the village. a 

Pandemonium broke loose. When the — 
would-be extinguishers reached the yo 
a blotch of crimson already patched the 
sky, making the evergreens stand out stark ~ 
and stiff, like black sentinels hemming in — 
the dervish-dancing flames. 2 

Two figures suddenly fluttered to. view in 
a rear window, one carrying the other. In 
record time the rescuers ran a ladder to © 
the sill. Two volunteers raced up the ~ 
rungs; but the tall, gaunt figure in black ~ 
shook its head peremptorily. 

Scorning help, Jonathan Newman 
stepped out like an automaton, and me- 
chanically began the descent with the limp, 


sagging form in his arms. He staggered 
out upon the flame-lighted ground. 
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The crowd billowed forward. A ripple 
grew and swelled like the sound of mount- 
ing flames: 

“It’s Jonathan Newman! It’s Jonathan 
Newman! Who’s he carrying?” 

As he deposited his unconscious burden 
on the ground, again the crowd surged for- 
ward. A black muffler hid the unconscious 
man’s features from view. Newman 
stripped the muffler from the pale face. 

“It’s Douglas Newman!” the crowd 
cried, in recognition. 

Slowly Jonathan Newman straightened 
up from the ground. The crowd cowed 
back aghast. They saw the wan, smoked 


features, the flapping, scorched clothes; 
but they beheld more in the pitiless, bright 
glare of the flames. Jonathan Newman’s 
neck lay bared to their gaze. On it, run- 
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ning from ear to ear, ran a livid, recently 
healed scar. 

With a grim, set face Newman addressed 
the constable, pointing to his nephew. 

“That man is wanted for murder. Once 
too often, out of dangerous pride, I cheated 
justice.” 

He pointed at the jagged slash searing 
his throat. 

“Once too often I hid the act of his 
murderous hand, because of the name he 
bore; but I now deliver him up to justice, 
even as the flames shall deliver up this 
house that has wrought only havoc. 
Neither it nor my nephew shall menace so- 
ciety again!” 

So the house at the crossroads breathed 
its last, even as it had breathed its first, in 
retributive blood and in avenging flames. 





A BALLADE OF GENTLEMEN 


A bas with this! 


A bas with that! 


And even God himself must go— 
So roars the proletariat, 
As to the winds the past they throw. 
Who knows the least the most must know, 
And brute shall be the lord of brain; 
But some day, sure as rivers flow, 
They'll need us gentlemen again. 


The sans-culotte, the sans-cravate, 
Unwashed, unshaved, and proudly so, 
Kick us and wax exceeding fat, 
Bossing their little hour the show. 
Crowns and silk hats, with Villon’s snow, 
Vanish, while brutes and bounders reign; 
Yet, though it be we must lie low, 
They'll need us gentlemen again. 


As sure, exiled aristocrat, 
As out of mud proud lilies grow, 
- Nature was never democrat. 
Equality, thou poor Rousseau, 
Hath nature for eternal foe. 
Reverence and honor not in vain 
Were planted in us long ago; 
They'll need us gentlemen again. 


ENVOI 


Prince, though they toss us to and fro, 
“ Noblesse oblige” shall still remain; 

Nothing's so certain here below— 
They'll need us gentlemen again! 


Richard Le Gallienne 
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THE STORY OF THE STRANGE MURDER MYSTERY IN HISTORIC 


HATHELSBOROUGH 


By J. S. 


Author of “ The Town of Crooked Ways,” “The Harvest Moon,” etc. 


XXII 
RENT received Tansley’s warning 
with a curious tightening of lips and 
setting of jaw which the solicitor, 
during their brief acquaintance, had come 
to know well enough. It meant that the 
young man’s fighting spirit was roused. 

Tansley laughed. 

“ You’re the sort of fellow for a scrap, 
Brent,” he remarked. “I think you can 
move pretty fast, too; but you don’t know 
this crew, or their resources. Whatever 
anybody may say, and whatever men like 
your late cousin, and Epplewhite, and any 
of the so-called progressives—I’m not one, 
myself, for it pays me to belong to neither 
party—whatever these folks may think or 
say, Simon Crood and his lot are top dogs 
in this little old town! Vested interests, 
my boy—an ancient tree, with roots firmly 
fixed in the piled-up soil, strata upon strata, 
of a thousand years! You’re not going to 
pull up those roots, my lad!” 

“ How will Simon Crood smash me?” 
demanded Brent quietly. 

“ As to the exact how,” answered Tans- 
ley, “I can’t say. Mole work—but he’ll 
set the electors in the Castle Ward against 
you.” 

“ T have enough promises of support now 
to give me a majority,” retorted Brent. 

“That for promises!” exclaimed Tans- 
ley, snapping his fingers. ‘“ You don’t 
know Hathelsborough people. They'll 
promise you their support to your face, 
just to get rid of your presence on their 
doorstep—and vote against you when they 
reach the ballot box. I'll lay anything 
most of the people you’ve been to see have 
promised their support to both candidates.” 


Fletcher 


Brent. 


“ Because Crood and his crew represent ~ 
the only God they worship,” said Tansley, ~ 


with a cynical laugh. “ Bran, as they call 
it! All that most Hathelsborough men 


think about is bran—money. Get money — 


where you can—never mind how, as long 
as you get it, and keep just within the law. 
Simon Crood represents the Hathelsborough 
principle of graft. Whatever you may 


think, he’s the paramount influence in the 3 


town to-day.” 


“ He and his lot have only got the barest 


majority in the council,” remarked Brent. 


“Maybe, but they’ve got all the really ~ 
influential men behind ’em—the moneyed ~ 


men,” said Tansley. “ And they’ve distrib- 
uted all the official posts—sinecures, most 
of ’em—among their friends. That town 
trustee business is the nut to crack here, 
Brent; and a nut that’s been hardening for 
centuries isn’t going to be cracked with an 
ordinary implement. Are you an extraordi- 
nary one?” 

“T’ll make a try at things, anyhow,” 
replied Brent. “I don’t believe I shall lose 
that election, either.” 

“You might have scraped in if you 
hadn’t carried Simon Crood’s niece away 
from under his very nose,” said Tansley; 
“but now that you’ve brought personal 
matters into the quarrel, the old chap will 
move every piece he has on the board to 
checkmate you. It wouldn’t do to have 
you on the council, Brent! You’re too 
much of an innovator. Now this town— 
the real town — doesn’t want innovation. 
Innovation in an ancient borough like this 
is unsettling and uncomfortable—see?” 
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“Why should these people support such 
robbers as Crood and his gang?” demanded — 
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“This world doesn’t stand still,” retorted 
Brent. “I’m going ahead!” 

But he reflected, as he left the lawyer’s 
office, that much of what Tansley had said 
was true. There was something baffling in 
the very atmosphere of Hathelsborough, 
and he felt like a man who fights the wind. 
Everything was elusive, ungraspable, eva- 
sive. He seemed to get no further forward. 

If Tansley was right in affirming that 
Hathelsborough people made promises 
which they had no intention of redeeming, 
Brent’s chances of getting a seat in the 
town council, and setting to work to re- 
build his late cousin’s schemes of reforma- 
tion, were small indeed; but once more he 
set his jaw and nerved himself to endeavor. 
As the day of election was now close at 
hand, he plunged into the task of canvass- 
ing and persuading—wondering all the 
time, now that he had heard Tansley’s 
cynical remarks, if the people to whom he 
talked, and most of whom were plausible 
and ingratiating in their reception of him, 
were in reality laughing at him for his 


pains. 

He saw little of the efforts of the other 
side; but Peppermore agreed with Tansley 
that the opposition would leave no stone 
unturned in the task of beating him. The 
Monitor was all for Brent. Peppermore’s 
proprietor was a Progressive—a tradesman 
who had bought up the Monitor for a mere 
song, and ran it as a business speculation 
which had so far turned out very satisfac- 
torily. Consequently, at this period, Brent 
went much to the office of the local news- 
paper, and did things in concert with Pep- 
permore, inspiring articles which, to say 
the least, were severely critical of the 
methods of the Crood régime. 

On one of these visits Peppermore, in the 
middle of a discussion about one of these 
effusions, abruptly switched off the trend 
of his thought in another direction. 

“T had a visit from Mrs. Saumarez this 
morning, Mr. Brent,” he said, eying his 
companion with a knowing look. “ Pretty 
and accomplished woman, that, sir; but 
queer, Mr. Brent—queer!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Brent. 

“Odd ideas, sir—very odd!” replied 
Peppermore. “ Wanted to find out from 
me, Mr. Brent, if, in case she’s called up 
again at this inquest business, or if cir- 
cumstances arise which necessitate police 
proceedings at which she might be a wit- 
ness, her name couldn’t be suppressed. 
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Ever hear such a proposal, sir, to make to 
a journalist? 

“* Impossible, my dear madam!’ says I. 
‘ Publicity, ma’am,’ I says, ‘ is—well, it’s 
the very salt of life, as you might term it,’ 
I says. ‘ When gentlemen of our profes- 
sion report public affairs, we keep nothing 
back,’ I says—firmly, sir. 

“*«T very much object to my name fig- 
uring in these proceedings,’ she says. ‘I 
object very strongly indeed!’ 

“*Can’t help it, ma’am,’ says I. ‘If 
the highest in the land was called into a 
witness box, and I reported the case,’ I 
says, ‘I should have to give the name. 
It’s the glory of our profession, Mrs. Sau- 
marez,’ I says; ‘ just as it’s that of the law 
that we don’t countenance hole-and-corner 
business. The light of day, ma’am, the 
light of day—that’s the idea, Mrs. Sau- 
marez!’ I says. ‘ Let the clear, unclouded 
radiance of high noon, ma’am, shine on!’ 

“You know what I mean, Mr. Brent,” 
Peppermore went on. “ As I said to her, 
the publicity that’s attendant on all this 
sort of thing in England is one of the very 
finest of our national institutions. Odd, 
sir, for a woman that’s supposed. to be 
modern and progressive, but she didn’t 
agree. 

““*T don’t want to see my name in the 
papers in connection with this affair, Mr. 
Peppermore,’ she declared again. ‘I 
thought, perhaps,’ she says rather coaxing- 
ly, ‘that you could suggest some way of 
keeping it out, if there are any further 
proceedings.’ 

“* Can’t, ma’am,’ says I. ‘If such an 
eventuality comes to be, it ‘Il be my duty 
to record faithfully and fully in the Moni- 
tor whatever takes place.’ 

“*Qh!’ says she. ‘But it’s not the 
Monitor that I so much object to—it’s the 
London papers. I understand that you 
supply reports of local news to them, Mr. 
Peppermore.’ 

“Well, of course, as you know, Mr. 
Brent, I am district correspondent for two 
of the big London agencies, but I had to ex- 
plain to her that in a sensational case like 
this the London papers generally sent down 
men of their own. There were, for in- 
stance, two or three London reporters pres- 
ent the other day. Yes, she said; so she’d 
heard, and she’d bought all the London pa- 
pers to see if her name was mentioned, and 
had been relieved to find that it hadn’t. 
There was nothing but summarized reports, 
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and her name hadn’t appeared anywhere 
but in the Monitor. 

“‘* And what I wanted, Mr. Peppermore,’ 
she says, more wheedlingly than ever, ‘ was 
that, if it lay in your power, and if occa- 
sion arises, you would do what you could 
to keep my name out of it. I don’t want 
publicity.’ 

“Um!” concluded Peppermore. “ Pret- 
ty woman, Mr. Brent, and with taking 
ways, but of course I had to be adamant, 
sir—firm, Mr. Brent, firm as St. Hathels- 
wide’s tower. 

“* The press, Mrs. Saumarez,’ I says, as 
I dismissed the matter—politely, of course 
—‘ the press, ma’am, has its duties. It can 
make no exception, Mrs. Saumarez, to 
wealth, or rank, or—beauty.’ I made her a 
nice bow, Mr. Brent, as I spoke the last 
word, but she wasn’t impressed. As I say, 
a queer woman! - What does publicity 
matter to her, so long as she’s no more than 
a witness?” 

Brent was not particularly impressed by 
Peppermore’s story. He saw nothing in it 
beyond the natural desire of a sensitive, 
high-strung woman to keep herself aloof 
from an unpleasant episode, and he said so. 

“T don’t see what good Hawthwaite 
hoped to get by ever calling Mrs. Saumarez 
before the coroner,” he added. “ She told 
nothing that everybody didn’t know. What 
did it all amount to?” 

“ Aye, but that’s just it, in a town like 
this, Mr. Brent,” answered Peppermore, 
with a wink. “TI can tell you why the po- 
lice put the coroner up to calling Mrs. 
Saumarez as a witness. They had a theory 
that Wellesley killed your cousin in a fit 
of jealousy, of which she was the cause, 
and they hoped to substantiate it through 
her evidence. There’s no doubt, sir, that 
there were love passages between Dr. Wel- 
lesley and this attractive lady, and between 
her and your cousin; but—shall I tell you, 
sir, something that’s in my mind?” 

““ Yes—why not?” answered Brent. He 
was thinking of the thick pile of letters that 
he had returned to Mrs. Saumarez, and of 
the unmistakable love tokens that he had 
seen deposited with them in the casket 
wherein Wallingford had kept them. 
“ What is it you’re thinking of?” 

Peppermore edged his chair closer to his 
visitor’s, and lowered his voice. 

““T am not unobservant, Mr. Brent,” he 
said. “Our profession, as you know, sir, 
leads us to the cultivation of that faculty. 
10 
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Now I’ve thought a good deal about this 
matter, and I’ll tell you a conclusion I’ve 
come to. Do you remember that when Dr. 
Wellesley was being questioned, the other 
day, he was asked if there was jealousy 
between him and Mr. Wallingford about 
Mrs. Saumarez? To be sure! Now what 
did he answer? He answered frankly that 
there had been, but it no longer existedl 
Do you know what I deduced from that, 
Mr. Brent? This—that the little lady had 
had both those men as strings to her bow 
at the same time, being undecided as to 
which of ’em she’d finally choose, but that, 
not so long since, she’d given up both of 
’em in favor of a third man!” 

Brent started, and laughed. 

“ Ingenious, Peppermore — very ingen- 
ious!” he said. “ Given ’em both the mit- 
ten, as they say? But—the third man?” 

“ Mrs. Saumarez was away on the conti- 
nent most of the winter,” answered Pepper- 
more. “ The Riviera—Nice—Monte Carlo 
—that sort of thing. She may have met 
somebody there that she preferred to either 


Wellesley or Wallingford. Anyhow, Mr. ~ 


Brent, what did the doctor mean when he 
frankly admitted that there had been jeal- 
ousy between him and Wallingford, but 
that it mo longer existed? He meant, I 
take it, that there was no reason for its 
further existence. That implies that an- 
other man had come into the arena!” 

“ Aye, but does it?” said Brent. “It 
might mean something else — that she’d 
finally accepted Wellesley. Eh?” 

“No!” declared Peppermore. “ She’s 
not engaged to Wellesley. I'll lay any- 
thing she isn’t, Mr. Brent. There’s a third 
man, somewhere in the background; and 
it’s my opinion that that’s the reason why 
she doesn’t want the publicity she came to 
me about.” 

Brent fell into a new train of thought, 
more or less confused. Mrs. Saumarez’s 
talk to him about Wallingford, and the let- 
ters, and the things in the casket, were all 
mixed up in it. 

“Had you any opportunity of seeing 
Wellesley and Wallingford together during 
the last week or two before my cousin’s 
death?” he asked presently. 

“ Several opportunities, Mr. Brent,” an- 
swered Peppermore. “I went to report the 
proceedings of two or three committees of 
the town council during the fortnight pre- 
ceding that lamentable occurrence, sir, and 
I saw them at close quarters. I saw them 
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frequently at the club of which I am a 
member. I should say, sir, from what I 
observed, that they were on very good 
terms with each other—more friendly than 
ever, Mr. Brent.” 

“Um!” said Brent. “ Well, there’s 
a lot of queer stuff about this affair, Pep- 
permore; but let’s get back to the business 
of the moment. Look here, I’ve got a fine 
notion for your Monitor, and you'll just 
have time to get it out before my election 
day. Let’s make a real, vigorous, uncom- 
promising attack on the principle of the 
town trustee business. We'll not say one 
word about the present trustees—old Crood, 
Mallett, and Coppinger. We'll have no 
personalities, and we’ll make no charges. 
We'll avoid all stuff of that sort. We'll 
just attack the thing on principle, taking 
the line that it’s a bad principle that the 
finances of a borough should be intrusted 
to the sole control of three men responsible 
to nobody, and with the power, if one dies, 
to elect his successor. Let’s argue it out 
on the principle. Then, later, we'll have 
another article on the argument that the 
- finances of a town should be wholly con- 
trolled by the elected representatives of 
the people—see?”’ 

“ Your late cousin’s theories, Mr. Brent,” 
said Peppermore. “Excellent notions, 
both, sir. You write the articles—I’ll find 
the space. All on principle—no person- 
alities. Plain and practical, Mr. Brent, let 
them be, so that everybody can under- 
stand; though, to be sure,” he added re- 
gretfully, “ what our readers most like is 
personalities. If we dared to slate old 
Crood with all the abuse we could lay our 
pens to, the readers of the Monitor, sir, 
would hug themselves with pleasure; but 
libel, Mr. Brent—libel. Do you know, sir, 
that ever since I occupied the editorial 
chair of state I have always felt that the 
wet blanket of the law of libel sat at my 
banquet like the ghost in ‘ Macbeth,’ letting 
its sword hang by a thread an inch from 
my cranium? A bit mixed in my meta- 
phors, I fear, sir, but you know what I 
mean. Mustn’t involve my respected pro- 
prietor in a libel suit, Mr. Brent; so stick 
to abstract principles, sir, and eschew those 
saucy personal touches which I regret— 
deeply regret—I can’t print.” 

Brent had no intention of indulging in 
personalities in his warfare with Simon 
Crood and the reactionaries; but as the day 
of the election approached he discovered 
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that his adversaries were not at all particu- 
lar about putting forth highly personal ref- 
erences to himself. Hathelsborough sud- 
denly became flooded with handbills and 
posters, each bearing a few pithy words in 
enormous type. These effusions were for 
the most part in the form of questions, ad- 
dressed to the recipients, and there was a 
cynical and sinister sneer in all of them: 


Who is Mr. Brent? 

Why support a stranger? 

Who wants a carpetbagger? 

Vote for the homemade article! 

Let Hathelsborough men manage Hathelsbor- 
ough matters! 

Stand by the true and tried! 


These appeals to the free and enlight- 
ened burgesses whose suffrages he solicited 
met Brent on every side, and especially on 
the day of the election. He had gone in 
for nothing of this sort himself. His orig- 
inal election address, it seemed to him, con- 
tained everything that he had to say, and 
beyond posting it all over the town in great 
placards, and distributing it in the form of 
handbills to the electors of the Castle Ward, 
he had issued nothing in the shape of po- 
litical literature. 

He had stumped his desired constituency 
thoroughly, making speeches at every street 
corner and at every public meeting place, 
and he had a personal conviction, from his 
usual reception on these occasions, that the 
people were with him. He was still sure of 
victory when, at noon on the polling day, 
he chanced to meet Tansley. 

“ Going strong, as far as I can make 
out,” he answered, in response to the so- 
licitor’s inquiry. “ I’ve been about all the 
morning, and from what I’ve seen, and 
what my committee tell me, I’m in!” 

Tansley shook his head. 

“Look here, my lad!” he said, drawing 
Brent aside, as they stood together in the 
Market Place. “ Don’t you build too high! 
They’re working against you to-day, the 
Crood gang, as they never worked in their 
lives. They’re bringing every influence 
they can get hold of against you; and— 
you haven’t been overwise.” 

“What have I done now?” demanded 
Brent. 

“ Those articles that are appearing in the 
Monitor,” replied Tansley. “ Everybody 
knows they’re yours. Do you think there’s 
a soul in Hathelsborough who believes that 
Peppermore could write them? They’re a 
mistake. They may be true—” 
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“ They are true!” growled Brent. 

“ Granted; but however true they are, 
they’re an attack on Hathelsborough,” said 
Tansley. “Now, of whatever political 
color they are, Hathelsborough folk are 
Hathelsborough folk; and they’re prouder 
of this old town than you know. Look 
around you, my lad. There isn’t a stone 
that you can see that wasn’t just where it 
is now hundreds of years before you were 
born. Do you think these people like to 
hear you, a stranger, criticizing their old 
customs, their old privileges, as you are 
doing in those articles? Not a bit of it! 
They’re asking who you are to come judg- 
ing them. You’d have done a lot better, 
Brent, if you’d been more diplomatic. You 
should have left all politics and reforms 
out of it, and tried to win the seat simply 
on your relationship to Wallingford. You 
could have shown your cards when you’d 
got in. You’ve shown ’em too soon!” 

“ That be damned!” said Brent. “ I’ve 
played the game straightforwardly, any- 
how. I don’t want any underhand busi- 
ness. There’s enough of that in this rot- 
ten place now. I still think I shall be in!” 

Before the summer evening had pro- 


gressed far, Brent learned that the vested 
interests of an ancient English borough are 


stronger than he thought. He was hope- 
lessly defeated. Not many more than a 
hundred voters marked their papers for 
him, and his opponent was returned by a 
big majority. 

He got a new idea when he heard the re- 
sult, and went straight off to Peppermore 
and the Monitor with it. They would go 
on with the articles, and make them of 
such a nature that the Local Government 
Board, in London, would find it absolutely 
necessary to give prompt and searching at- 
“tention to Hathelsborough and its affairs. 
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By business time next morning Brent 
had cast aside all thought of the previous 
day’s proceedings, and of his defeat at the 
hands of the old gang, and had turned to 
affairs which were now of much greater 
importance. 

He had three separate enterprises in 
hand. To be sure, they were all related, 
but each had a distinctive character of its 
own. He specified all three as he ate his 
breakfast at the Chancellor, where he was 
still located. 

First, now that he had done with his 


electioneering—for the time being—he was 
going to work harder than ever at the task 
of discovering Wallingford’s murderer. 

Second, he was going to marry Queenie, 
and that speedily. Queenie and he had set- 
tled matters to their mutual satisfaction as 
soon as the row with Simon Crood was over, 
and they had already begun furnishing the 
house which Brent had bought in order to 
constitute himself a full-fledged burgess of 
Hathelsborough. 

Third, he was going to put all he knew 
into the articles that he was writing for the 
Monitor —two of which had already ap- 
peared. He resolved to continue them until 
public opinion, gradually educated, became 
too strong for the reactionary forces which 
had beaten him yesterday, but which he 
would infallibly defeat to-morrow—or, if 
not to-morrow, the day after. 

First, the murderer. Brent fetched 
Queenie from Mrs. Appleyard’s that morn- 
ing, and, utterly careless of the sly looks 
that were cast on him and her, marched 
her through the Market Place to the po- 
lice station. To Hawthwaite, keenly in- 
terested, he detailed particulars of 
Queenie’s discovery about the typewritten 
letter, and produced her proofs. 

Hawthwaite took it all in, silently. 

“ You'll have to go into that, you know,” 
concluded Brent. “Now that I’ve got 
through with that election, I’m going to 
give more time to this business. We’ve got 
to find out who murdered my cousin, 
Hawthwaite, somehow. It’s not going to 
rest. I won’t leave a stone unturned; and 
there,” he added, pointing to the sheet on 
which Queenie had made specimens of the 
broken type of Simon’s antiquated machine, 
“there is a stone which needs examining 
on all four sides!” 

Hawthwaite picked up the sheet of pa- 
per, twisted it in his big fingers, and looked 
over it at the two young people, with a 
quizzical smile. 

“TI understand that you and Miss 
Queenie are contemplating matrimony, Mr. 
Brent,” he remarked. “ That so, sir?” 

“ That’s so,” replied Brent promptly. 
“ As soon as we’ve got our house furnished, 
we shall be married.” 

“Then I can speak freely and in con- 
fidence before Mrs. Brent that’s to be,” 
responded Hawthwaite, with another smile. 
“ Well, now, what you’ve just told me isn’t 
exactly fresh news to me. I'll show you 
something.” He turned, drew out a drawer 
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from a chest behind his chair, and, finding 
a paper in it, took out the document and 
handed it to his visitors. “ Look at that, 
now,” he said. “ You see what it is?” 

Brent saw at once. It was a half sheet 
of note paper, on which were examples of 
faulty type, precisely similar to those on 
Queenie’s bit of evidence. 

“ Hello!” exclaimed Brent. “ Somebody 
else been at the same game, eh?” 

“Tl tell you,” answered Hawthwaite, 
settling himself in his chair. “It’s a few 
days ago—let me think, now—-yes, it would 
be a day or two after that facsimile ap- 
peared in the Monitor that a young man 
came to me here one evening—a respect- 
able artisan sort of chap. He told me that 
he was in the employ of a typewriter com- 
pany at Clothford, which, as you know, is 
only a few miles away. He said that he’d 
come to tell me something in confidence. 
The previous day, he said, Mr. Crood, of 
Hathelsborough, had come to their place 
in Clothford, bringing with him an old- 
fashioned typewriter, which, he told them, 
he had bought when such things first came 
out. He wanted to know—the thing being, 
he said, an old favorite—if they couldn’t 
do it up for him—go through its mechanism 
thoroughly—supply new letters, and so on. 
They said they could. He left it to be re- 
built, and it was handed over to this young 
man. Now this young man, my informant, 
has some relations here in Hathelsborough. 
A day or so before Simon Crood called with 
his machine, they sent him—the young 
man—a copy of the Monitor with this fac- 
simile letter inclosed. Being concerned 
with such things in his trade, he was natu- 
rally interested in the facsimile, and, of 
course, as an expert, he noticed the broken 
letters. However, he didn’t connect the 
facsimile with Crood’s typewriter—not at 
first; but, happening to look at the machine 
more narrowly, to see exactly what had to 
be done to it, he ran off the keys, as he 
phrased it, on a sheet of paper. Then he 
saw at once that he had before him the 
identical machine on which the threatening 
letter to our late mayor had ‘been typed; 
and so he came to me.” 

“What have you done about it?” asked 
Brent. 

Hawthwaite gave him a knowing. look. 

“Well, I'll tell you that, too,” he an- 
swered. “ I’ve got the machine. It’s there 
—in that box, in the corner. The Cloth- 
ford firm will make an excuse to Mr. Crood 
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that they’ve had to send it away for re- 
pairs. Of course, I’m not going to let it 
out of my possession until—well, until we 
know more.” 

“ There’s no doubt he wrote that threat- 
ening letter,” observed Brent. 

“Oh, no doubt —no doubt whatever,” 
agreed Hawthwaite. 

“What about that handkerchief, and 
the inquiry at the laundry?” asked Brent. 

Hawthwaite accompanied his reply with 
a nod and a wink. 

“ That’s being followed up,” he said. 
“ Don’t ask me any more just now. We're 
progressing, and, I believe, in the right di- 
rection, this time. Do you leave it to us, 
Mr. Brent—you'll be surprised before long, 
and so will some other folks. You go on 
with those articles you’ve started in the 
Monitor—it doesn’t do for me to say much, 
being an official,” he added, with another 
wink, “but you'll do some good in that 
way—there’s a lot under the surface in this 
old town, sir, that only needs exposing to 
the light of day to insure destruction! 
Public opinion, Mr. Brent, public opinion 
—you stir it up, and leave this matter to 
me. I may be slow, Mr. Brent, but I'll 
surely get there in the end!” 

“ Good—it’s all I ask,” said Brent. 
“Only get there!” 

de took Queenie away, but before they 
had gone many steps from the superintend- 
ent’s office, Hawthwaite called Brent back, 
and leading him inside the room, closed 
the door on him. 

“Your young lady ‘ll not mind waiting 
a minute or two,” he said, with a signifi- 
cant glance. “ As she already knew about 
old Simon’s typewriter, I didn’t mind tell- 
ing that I knew, d’ye see? But there’s 
another little matter that I’d like to tell 
you about. It’s between ourselves, and to 
go no further—you understand?” 

“ Just so,” agreed Brent. 

“Well,” continued Hawthwaite, “ there 
may be nothing in it; but nothing definite 
was got out of either Dr. Wellesley or Mrs. 
Saumarez about their—well, I won’t say 
their love affairs, but their relations. That 
there was something mysterious about the 
sort of three-cornered relations between her 
and Wellesley and your cousin I’m as dead 
certain as that I see you. I have an idea, 
too, that somehow or other those relations 
have something to do with your cousin’s 
murder. Now this is my point—you know, 
I dare say, that at the back of Mrs. Sau- 
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marez’s garden, at the Abbey House, there’s 
a quiet, narrow lane, little used?” 

“T know it,” replied Brent. “ Farthing 
Lane, I think it is.” 

“* Just so, and why so called none of our 
local antiquaries know,” said Hawthwaite. 
“ Well, not so many nights ago, I had some 
business in that lane at a late hour. I was 
watching for somebody, as a matter of fact, 
though it came to nothing. I was in a se- 
cret place, just as it was getting nicely 
dark. Now, then, who should come along 
that lane but Krevin Crood?” 

“ Krevin rood!” exclaimed Brent. 
“ac Aye?” 

“ Krevin Crood,” repeated Hawthwaite. 
“ Thinks I to myself, ‘What may you be 
doing here, my lad, at this hour of the 
night?’ For, as you know that lane, Mr. 
Brent, you’ll know that on one side of it 
there’s nothing but the long wall of Mrs. 
Saumarez’s garden and grounds, and on 
the other a belt of trees that shuts off Rob- 
inson’s market garden and orchards. I 
was safe hidden among those trees. Well, 
Krevin came along—I recognized him well 
enough. He sort of loitered about, evident- 
ly waiting for somebody. Just as the parish 
church clock struck ten, I heard the click 
of a latch, the door in Mrs. Saumarez’s 
back garden opened, and a woman came 
out. I knew her, too.” : 

“ Not Mrs. Saumarez?” suggested Brent. 

“No,” replied Hawthwaite, “not Mrs. 
Saumarez, but that companion of hers, 
Mrs. Elstrick. Tall, thin, very reserved 
woman. You may have noticed that she 
goes about the town very quietly—never 
talks to anybody.” 

“T’ve scarcely noticed her except when 
she was here in court with Mrs. Saumarez,” 
replied Brent; “but I know the woman 
you mean. So it was she?” 

“ Just so—Mrs. Elstrick,” said Hawth- 
waite. “I saw, of course, that this was a 
put-up job, an arranged meeting between 
her and Krevin. They met, turned, and 
walked up and down the lane together for 
a good ten minutes, talking in whispers. 
They passed and repassed me several times, 
and I’d have given a good deal to hear what 
they were talking about; but I couldn’t 
catch a word. They were on the opposite 
side of the lane, you see, close to the gar- 
den wall.” 

“ And eventually?” asked Brent. 

“ Oh, eventually they parted, of course,” 
replied Hawthwaite. “She slipped back 
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into the garden, and he went off down the 
lane. Now—” 

“ They’re both tending to elderliness, I 
think,” interrupted Brent, with a cynical 
laugh; “ but one should never be surprised 
at anything, nowadays. Did you see any 
love-making?” 

“Oh, Lord save us, no!” exclaimed 
Hawthwaite. “Nothing of that sort! 
They never even shook hands. Just talked 
—and very earnestly, too.” 

Brent reflected for a while. 

“ Queer!” he said at last. “ What did 
they want with each other?” 

“ Aye!” said Hawthwaite. “ As I said 
just now, I’d have given a good deal to 
know. Krevin Crood is a deep, designing, 
secret sort of man, and that woman, who- 
ever she may be, looks just the same.” 

“Has she been with Mrs. Saumarez 
long?” asked Brent. 

“ Came with her when Mrs. Saumarez 
first took the Abbey House,” replied 
Hawthwaite. ‘“ Always been with her. 
Went away with her when Mrs. S. was in 
the south of France all last winter. Odd 
couple I call the two of ’em, Mr. Brent, 
between you and myself.” 

“ Why, exactly?” inquired Brent. “ I’ve 
seen nothing particularly odd about Mrs. 
Saumarez, except that she’s evidently a 
high-strung and perhaps a rather excitable 
sort of woman—all nerves, I should say, 
and possibly a bit emotional. Clever wom- 
an, I think, and pretty.” 

“ Pretty enough, and clever enough,” as- 
sented Hawthwaite dryly. “I dare say 
you’re right about the rest; but I'll tell 
you why I called her odd. When she first 
came here, it was understood that she was 
the widow of a naval officer of high rank. 
Well, naturally, the big folk of the neigh- 
borhood called on her when she had settled 
down—she furnished and fitted her house 
from local shops, and it took her some time 
to get fixed up—expecting, of course, that 
she would return their calls. She never 
returned a single one—not one, sir!” 

“That sounds odd,” admitted Brent. 

“ Aye, doesn’t it?” said Hawthwaite. 
“'You’d have thought that a young and 
stylish woman, coming to live here, as she 
did, would have been glad of society; but 
though some dozen or so ladies of the place 
called on her, she never, as I say, returned 
a single call. In fact, it very soon became 
evident that she didn’t want any society 
of that sort. She used to go out bicycling 
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a good deal by herself in those early days. 
That, I fancy, was how she got to know 
both Wellesley and your cousin. She was 
fond enough of their society, anyhow.” 

“ Always?” asked Brent. He was learn- 
ing things that he had never heard of, and 
was already thinking deeply about them. 
“From the beginning?” 

“ Well, practically,” replied Hawthwaite. 
* First it was the doctor—then it was Wal- 
lingford; and,” he added, with a wink, 
“ there are people in the town who declare 
that she carried on with both, playing one 
off against the other, till the very end. I 
don’t know how that may be, but I do 
know that at one time she and Wellesley 
were very thick, and that afterward your 
cousin was always running after her. 
Naturally, there was talk, especially among 
those who had called on her, and whose 
calls she didn’t return. To tell you the 
plain truth, they said things.” 

“What sort of things?” inquired Brent. 

“Oh, well!” said Hawthwaite, with a 
laugh. “If you had lived as long in this 
town as I have, and been in my position, 
you’d know that it, like all small towns, is 
a hotbed of scandal and gossip. The wom- 
en, of course, seeing her partiality for men 
friends, said much and hinted more. Then 
the vicar’s wife—parsons’ ladies are great 
ones for talk—found something out, and 
made the most of it. I told you that when 
Mrs. Saumarez first came here, it was un- 
derstood that she was the widow of an offi- 
cer of high position in the Royal Navy. 
Well, our vicar’s wife has a brother who’s 
a big man in that profession, and she was 
curious to know about the newcomer’s re- 
lation to it. She persisted in calling on 
Mrs. Saumarez, though her calls weren’t 
returned. She could make excuses, you 
see, about parish matters, and charities, 
and what not. One day she asked Mrs. 
Saumarez point-blank what ship her late 
husband had last served on. Mrs. S., it 
seems, answered her very short. ‘ My late 
husband,’ she says, ‘ was not in the British 
service.’ Of course, that wasn’t in her fa- 
vor with the people whom she’d already 
snubbed.” 

“H-m!” said Brent. ‘There were many 
things in this retailing of gossip that he 
wanted to think over at leisure. “ Well,” 
he added, after a pause, “I dare say all 
sorts of small items help toward a solution, 
Hawthwaite; but you're already busy 
about it.” 
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“T’m not only busy, but actively so,” 
replied the superintendent. “ An i 
between you and me and nobody else— 
I’m expecting some very special profes- 
sional and expert assistance within the 
next few days. Oh, you leave this to me, 
Mr. Brent! I'll run down your cousin’s 
murderer yet! Go on with your articles. 
They’re rousing public interest.” 

Brent went away, and followed Hawth- 
waite’s advice. His articles came out in 
the Monitor twice a week. Peppermore 
printed them in big type, leaded, and gave 
them the most prominent place in the pa- 
per. He himself was as proud of these un- 
compromising attacks on the municipal 
government of Hathelsborough as if he had 
written them himself. The proprietor of 
the Monitor was placidly agreeable about 
them, for the simple reason that after the 
first two had appeared the circulation of his 
journal doubled, and after the next three 
was at least four times what it had ever 
been before. 

Everybody in the neighborhood read and 
discussed the articles. Extracts from them 
were given in the county papers, and some 
of the London dailies began to lift them. 
Eventually a ldcal member of Parliament 
asked a question about them in the House 
of Commons; and one day Peppermore 
came rushing to Brent in a state of high 
excitement. 

“The pen is mightier than the sword, 
Mr. Brent, sir—that’s a fact!” he gasped, 
tumbling headlong into Brent’s room. 
“ Heard the news, sir? It’s all through 
your articles!” 

“ Heard nothing,” replied Brent. “ What 
is it?” 

“T had it from the town clerk just now, 
so it’s gospel truth,” replied Peppermore. 
“The Local Government Board, sir, is at 
last moved to action. It’s going to send 
down an inspector—a real, full-fledged in- 
spector! The town clerk is in a worse 
state of righteous indignation than I ever 
saw a man, and as for Mayor Simon Crood, 
I understand his anger is beyond belief. 
Mr. Brent, you’ve done it.” 

But Brent was not so sure. He had had 
some experience of government officials, 
and of official methods, and knew more of 
red tape than Peppermore did. 

As for Tansley, who came in soon after, 
he was cynically scornful. 

“Local Government Board inspector!” 
he exclaimed scoffingly. ‘“‘ Some old fossil 
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who'll come here—I’ll tell you how! He'll 
ask for the responsible authorities—that’s 
Simon Crood & Co. He’ll hear all they’ve 
got to say. They'll say just what they 
like. He’ll examine their documents, which 
will be all ready for him. Everything will 
be nice and proper and in strict order, and 
every man will say precisely what he’s been 
ordered to say—and there you are! The 
inspector will issue his report, stating that 
he has carefully examined everything and 
found all correct, and the comedy will con- 
clude with the farce of votes of thanks all 
around. That’s the line, Brent!” 

“ Maybe it is,” said Brent; “ but—only 
maybe!” 

“ You’re in a pessimistic vein, Mr. Tans- 
ley, sir,” declared Peppermore. “ Sir, we’re 
going to clean out the Augean stable!” 

“Or perish in the attempt, eh, Pepper- 
more?” retorted Tansley good-humoredly. 
“ All right, my lad; but it ‘Il take a lot 
more than Monitor articles and Local Gov- 
ernment Board inquiries to uproot the an- 
cient and time-honored customs of Hath- 
elsborough. Semper eadem, Peppermore, 
semper eadem—that’s the motto of this 
high-principled, respectably ruled borough. 
Always the same—and no change!” 

“ Except from bad to worse,” said Pep- 
permore. “ All right, sir; but something’s 
going to happen this time!” 

Something did happen immediately fol- 
lowing on the official announcement of the 
Local Government Board inquiry, and it 
was Tansley who told Brent of it. 

“T say,” he said, coming up to Brent in 
the street, “ here’s a queer business! I 
don’t know if you’ve heard of it. Mrs. 
Mallett has run away from her husband— 
fact! She’s cleared out, and she’s let it be 
known, too. Mysteries are increasing, 
Brent. What do you make of it?” 

Brent could make nothing of it. There 
might be many reasons why Mrs. Mallett 
should leave her husband; but had this 
sudden retreat anything to do with her evi- 
dence at the inquest? 

He was speculating on this when he re- 
ceived a request from Hawthwaite to go 
around at once to his office. Brent re- 
sponded immediately—to find the superin- 
tendent closeted with Dr. Wellesley. 
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Berore Brent dropped into the chair to 
which Hawthwaite silently pointed him, he 
knew that he was about to hear revelations. 
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He was conscious of an atmosphere in that 
drab, somber little room. Hawthwaite’s 
glance at him as he entered was that of a 
man who bids another to prepare himself 
for news. Wellesley looked unusually stern 
and perplexed. 

“Dr. Wellesley asked me to send for 
you, Mr. Brent,” said the superintendent. 

~““ He has something to tell which he thinks 
you, as next of kin to our late mayor, 
ought to know.” ; 

Brent nodded, and turned, in silence, to_ 
Wellesley. The doctor, who had been star- 
ing moodily at the fireless grate, looked up, 
glancing from one man to the other. 

“You understand, Mr. Brent, and you, 
Hawthwaite, that whatever I tell you is 
told in the very strictest confidence?” he 
said. “As you say, Hawthwaite, I think 
it’s something that both of you ought to 
know. Can I speak in confidence?” 

“ To me—yes, you can,” answered Brent. 

“Tt ‘ll not go beyond me, doctor,” said 
Hawthwaite, with a smile. “I’m used to 
this sort of job. I’ve heard more secrets 
and private communications in my time 
than I can remember, and I’ve clean for- 
gotten most of ’em.” 

“Very well,” agreed Wellesley. “ This 
is strictly private, then—at present. Now, 
to begin with, I suppose you have heard— 
it’s pretty well known through the town, I 
understand—that Mrs. Mallett has left her 
husband?” 

“ Aye,” replied Hawthwaite. “I’ve 
heard that.” 

“Yes,” said Brent. “I, too.” 

“T dare say you both gathered from the 
evidence—mine and Mrs. Mallett’s—at the 
adjourned inquest, that there was some 
mystery underlying her visit to me?” con- 
tinued Wellesley. ‘‘ Some secret, eh?” 

“ Couldn’t very well gather anything 
else, doctor,” replied Hawthwaite. 

“ The fact of the case is,” said Wellesley 
suddenly, “ that wasn’t the first visit Mrs. 
Mallett had paid to me—and to Walling- 
ford—in that way. She had come twice 
before during that week. On the first oc- 
casion she only saw me. On the second, 
she and I saw Wallingford together, in the 
mayor’s parlor. On the third—the one we 
gave evidence about—she went to see Wal- 
lingford alone; but, as she told you, she 
found he was engaged, so she came away.” 

The three men looked at one another. 
Hawthwaite voiced what two of the three 
were thinking. 
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Some business which concerned all 
three of you, then, doctor?” he suggested. 

“ Business which deeply concerned her, 
and on which she came to consult me and 
Wallingford,” replied Wellesley. ‘“ Now 
T'll tell you straight out what it was. Mrs. 
Mallett had found out that there was some 
sort of an intrigue between her husband 
and Mrs. Saumarez.” 

For a moment a deep silence fell over the 
room. * Brent felt his brows drawing to- 
gether in a frown—the sort of frown that 
spreads over a man’s face when he tries to 
think quickly over a problem unexpectedly 
presented to him. Hawthwaite folded his 
arms across his braided tunic, stared at the 
ceiling, and whistled softly. He was the 
first to speak. 

“Indeed!” he said. “So that’s — but 
she would have some good evidence, doctor, 
for an assertion of that sort—not mere 
guesswork?” 

“T’m afraid there’s no guesswork about 
it,” said Wellesley. “It’s not a pleasant 
matter to discuss, but that’s unavoidable 
now. I'll tell you what Mrs. Mallett told 
Wallingford and myself. As you know, 
she’s a downright, plain-spoken woman, 


with strong views of her own, and just the 
sort to go through with a thing. Some lit- 
tle time ago she found, evidently through 
Mallett’s carelessness, a receipt for a valu- 
able diamond ring from a London jeweler 
—a lady’s ring. This, of course, aroused 


her suspicions. Without saying anything 
to her husband, she determined to have his 
movements watched. She knew that Mal- 
lett was frequently going away for a day at 
a time, ostensibly on business connected 
with the bank; and she employed a private 
inquiry agent to watch him. This: man 
followed Mallett from Hathelsborough to 
Clothford one morning, and from Clothford 
station to the Royal County Hotel. There, 
in the lounge, he was joined by Mrs. Sau- 
marez, who had been previously pointed 
out to the agent here in Hathelsborough, 
and who had evidently cycled over to 
Clothford. She and Mallett lunched at the 
Royal County in a private room, and spent 
the greater part of the afternoon there. 
The same thing occurred on two other oc- 
casions. Then Mrs. Mallett came to me 
and to Wallingford.” 

“Why to you?” demanded Brent. 

“T think,” replied Wellesley, with a 
forced smile, “‘ she may have had a woman- 
ish feeling of revenge, knowing that both 
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Wallingford and myself had—well, we had 
paid a good deal of attention to Mrs. Sau- 
marez. But there were other reasons. Mrs. 
Mallett has few friends in the town. I was 
her medical attendant, and she and Wal- 
lingford frequently met on one or two com- 
mittees, for she took a good deal of interest 
in social affairs. Anyhow, she came and 


. confided in us about this.” 


“I supposed you and Wallingford dis- 
cussed it?” suggested Brent. 

“Yes,” replied Wellesley; “ briefly—on 
the night before his death.” 

“Was that the reason of your saying at 
the inquest that there was no jedlousy be- 
tween you, at the time of his death, as re- 
gards Mrs. Saumarez?” 

“‘ Just so! There couldn’t be any jeal- 
ousy, could there, after what we had 
heard?” 

“ You believed it, then?” 

“We couldn’t do anything else. The 
man whom Mrs. Mallett employed is a 
thoroughly dependable man.” 

“ And that’s the reason for her sudden 
flight—if you call it so—is it, doctor?” 
asked Hawthwaite. 

“ That’s the reason for it—yes,” replied 
Wellesley. 

“What is she going to do?” inquired 
Hawthwaite. “ Divorce?” 

“She said something about a legal sepa- 
ration,” answered Wellesley. “I suppose 
it will come to the other thing.” 

“ And how do you think this is related 
to Wallingford’s murder?” asked Hawth- 
waite, with sudden directness. “ Let’s be 
plain, doctor. Do you suspect Mallett?” 

Wellesley showed signs of indecision. 

“T don’t like to say that I do,” he re- 
plied at last; “ and yet I don’t know. I’ve 
rather wondered if there had been any 
meeting between Mallett and Wallingford 
after Wallingford knew about this. I be- 
lieve they did meet, on business, during 
the day. Now, to tell you the truth, Wal- 
lingford was much more—shall we say up- 
set?—about this affair than I was. He was 
very much gone on Mrs. Saumarez. It has 
struck me that he may have threatened 
Mallett with exposure; and exposure, of 
course, would mean a great deal to a man 
in Mallett’s position. And—but I real- 
ly don’t know what to think.” 

“ There’s a thing I’d like to know,” said 
Brent. “What do you think about the 
woman in the case? You’ve had chances 
of knowing her.” 
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Wellesley gave his questioner a searching 
look. 

“T would rather not say, Mr. Brent,” 
he replied. ‘ Discoveries of this sort, fully 
substantiated, are— well, disconcerting. 
Besides, they tend to a revision of opinion. 
They’re sidelights—unfortunate ones.” 

“ Look here!” said Brent. “ Were you 
greatly surprised?” 

“ Well, looking back,” responded Wel- 
lesley thoughtfully, “ perhaps not greatly. 
I think she’s a bit of a mystery.” 

Brent turned to Hawthwaite. Hawth- 
waite, however, looked at the doctor. 

“ Well, doctor,” he said, “ I think you’ve 
done right to tell this. There’s something 
in the suggestion that there may have been 
a fatal quarrel between Mallett and Wal- 
lingford; but—I don’t want to go into this 
at present—I’m full up otherwise. Leave 
it until this Local Government Board in- 
spection is over.” 

“ Why until then?” asked Wellesley. 

“Why, because, for anything we know 
to the contrary, something may come out 
at that which will dovetail into this,” re- 
plied Hawthwaite. “ The inspector is com- 
ing down at once. Why not let this go over 
till he’s been here? Another thing—has 
Mrs. Mallett let this out to anybody but 
you?” 

“ No—I’m sure of that,” answered Wel- 
lesley. “It has been known in the town 
for some time—common knowledge—that 
she and Mallett weren’t on good terms, but 
she assured me just before leaving that she 
hasn’t mentioned the episodes I’ve detailed 
to any other person here than myself—and 
of course, Wallingford.” 

“And he’s gone, poor fellow!” said 
Hawthwaite. “ Mr. Brent and myself will 
be secret as the grave he lies in. All right, 
doctor—just leave it to me!” 

When Wellesley had gone away, Hawth- 
waite turned to Brent. 

“T don’t believe for one moment that 
Mallett murdered your cousin,” he said. 
“1’m not surprised about this other affair, 
but I don’t think it has anything to do 
with what we’re after. No—that’s on a 
side track; but I'll tell you what, Mr. 
Brent—I shouldn’t be astonished if I 
found out that Mallett knows who the mur- 
derer is.” 

“TI wish you’d tell me if you’ve any 
idea yourself who the murderer is!” ex- 
claimed Brent. “I’m wearying to get at 
something concrete!” 
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“ Well, if you must have it, I have an © 
idea,” answered the superintendent. “It’s — 
a strong idea, too. I’m working at it. To — 
tell you the truth, though nobody knows — 
it but one or two of my trusted men, I’ve © 
had a very clever man down from New © 
Scotland Yard for the past fortnight. He ~ 
went away yesterday. He was of great as- — 
sistance in unearthing certain facts. I’m 


only waiting now for some expert evidence — 
on a very important point, which I can’t ~ 
get until next week, in order to make a ~ 
move. As soon as ever this Local Govern- 


ment Board inspection is over, I’ll make 
that move. And how do you think that in- 
spection will turn out, Mr. Brent?” 

“ Don’t know—can’t say—no idea,” re- 
plied Brent. = 
“Nor have I,” remarked Hawthwaite. 
“T never expect much from public inqui- — 
ries. There’s too much officialism about ~ 
‘em. Still, every little helps.” q 


These conversations, and the revelations — 


which had transpired during their course, 


led Brent into a new train of thought. - 
Ever since his coming to Hathelsborough, 
he had been aware of an atmosphere of in- ~ 


trigue and mystery; and every new de- ~ 
velopment seemed to thicken it. Here, ~ 


again, was more intrigue, centering in a ~ 


domestic imbroglio. 

There was nothing much to be wondered — 
at in it, he thought. Mallett was the sort ~ 
of man to attract a certain type of woman, ~ 
and, from all Brent had heard in the town, — 
a man given to adventure. Mrs. Sauma- 
rez was clearly a woman fond of men’s so- 
ciety. Mrs. Mallett, on the other hand, 
was a hard, strait-laced sort, given to so- 
cial work, and to the furtherance of move- 
ments in which her husband took no in- 
terest at all. 

The sequence of events seemed probable 


to Brent. First there had been Wellesley; 


then Wallingford, perhaps a cleverly con- 
trived double affair with both. Recently 
there had been this affair with Mallett, 
which, from Wellesley’s showing, had come 
to Wallingford’s ears. Brent knew his 
cousin sufficiently well to know that the 
late mayor would develop an ugly frame 
of mind on finding that he had been de- 
ceived. All sorts of things might well have 
developed out of a sudden discovery. 4 

But had all this anything to do with ~ © 
Wallingford’s murder? To him, after all, 
that was the main point; and so far he 
saw no obvious connection. He felt like a 
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man who is presented with a mass of tan- 
gled cord, from which protrude a dozen 
loose ends. He did not know, for the very 
life of him, which end he could pull out 
without making the tangle worse. 

It puzzled him, being still a stranger to 
the habits and customs of these people, to 
see that life in Hathelsborough went on, 
amid all these alarms and excursions, very 
much as usual. He had already cultivated 
a habit of frequenting places of public re- 
sort, such as the smoking room of his hotel, 
the big barroom at Bull’s, and the rooms of 
the Town Club, of which he had been elect- 
ed a member on Tansley’s nomination. At 
all these places he heard a great deal of 
gossip, but found no surprise shown at its 
subjects. 

Within a day or two, everybody who 
frequented these places knew that there 
had been a domestic upheaval at Mallett’s, 
and had at least some idea of the true rea- 
son of it; but nobody showed any astonish- 
ment. Everybody, indeed, seemed to take 


it as a matter of course. 

Apparently it made no great difference 
to Mallett himself, who was seen about the 
town just as usual, in his accustomed 


haunts. And when Brent remarked on this 
seeming indifference to Epplewhite, with 
whom he sometimes conversed at the club, 
Epplewhite only laughed. 

“ Tf you knew this town and its people as 
well as I do, Mr. Brent,” he said, “ you’d 
know that things of this sort are viewed 
in a light in which outsiders probably 
wouldn’t view them. The underhand af- 
fairs and secret intrigues that exist here 
are multitudinous. Hathelsborough folk 
have a fixed standard—do what you like, as 
long as you don’t get found out. Under- 
stand, sir?” 

“But in this case the thing seems to 
have been found out,” remarked Brent. 

“That, in the Hathelsborough mental 
economy, is the only mistake in it,” replied 
Epplewhite dryly. “It’s the only thing 
that Mallett will be blamed for. Lord bless 
you, do you think he’s the only man in the 
place who has had such an affair? Hath- 
elsborough people—men and women—are 
past masters and mistresses at secrecy and 
deception. If you could take the top off 
this town, and look deep down under it— 
ah, there would be something to see! But, 
as I dare say you’re beginning to find out, 
that’s no easy job.” 

“Will the top be lifted at this Local 
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Government Board inSpection?” asked 
Brent. 

Epplewhite shook his head. 

“T doubt it, sir,” he answered. “I 
doubt it very much. I’ve seen too much 
of officialism, Mr. Brent, to cherish any 
great hopes of it. I'll tell you what ‘ll 
probably happer when this inspector comes. 
To start with, he’s bound to be more or 
less in the hands of the officials. We know 
who they are—the three town trustees and 
the staff under them. Do you think they 
won’t prepare their books and documents 
in such a fashion as to insure getting a re- 
port in their favor? Of course! And 
what’s to stop it? Who’s to interfere?” 

“TI suppose he will hear both sides of 
the question,” suggested Brent. 

“Who is there to put the other side of 
the question—except on broad lines, such 
as you’ve taken up in your Monitor ar- 
ticles?” asked Epplewhite. “ True, the in- 
spector can ask for information and for 
criticism, and for any facts bearing on the 
subject; but who'll come forward to give 
them? Can I? Can Wellesley? Can any 
of our party? Not one, in any satisfactory 
fashion. We've nothing but impressions 
and suspicions to go on. We haven’t ac- 
cess to the books and papers. The only 
man who could have done something was 
your cousin, our late mayor, and he’s gone. 
Talking about that, Mr. Brent, there’s a 
matter that I’ve been thinking a good deal 
about lately, and I think it should be put 
to Hawthwaite. You know, of course, that 
your cousin and I were very friendly. That 
came out in my evidence when the inquest 
was first opened. Well, he used to tell me 
things about his investigation of the bor- 
ough finances, and I happen to know that 
he kept his notes and figures about them 
in a certain memorandum book—a thickish 
one, with a stout red leather cover—which 
he always carried about with him. He 
would have it on him, or on his desk in the 
mayor’s parlor, when he met his death, 
I’m certain. Now, then, where is that 
book?” 

“ That’s highly important,” said Brent. 
“T never heard of the book. It certainly 
wasn’t on him, and it wasn’t on the desk, 
for I examined that myself, in company 
with the police.” 

“ Well, he had such a book, and search 
should be made for it,” remarked Epple- 
white. “If it could have been produced 
at this inquiry, some good might have come 





of it; but as things are, I see little hope of 
any change. Vested interests and old cus- 
toms aren’t upset in a day, Mr. Brent.” 

Brent was soon to discover that Tansley 
and Epplewhite were correct in their 
prophecies about the investigation which 
he himself had so strenuously advocated 
in his articles. The Local Government 
Board inspector came. He sat in the Moot 
Hall for two days, in public. He exam- 
ined the ancient charters and deeds. He 
questioned the town trustees. He went 
through the books. He invited criticism 
and objections, and got nothing but a gen- 
eral statement of the policy of the reform- 
ing party from Epplewhite, as its leader. 
That party, said Epplewhite, objected to 
the old constitution as being outworn, and 
wished for a more modern arrangement. 

Finally, the inspector, referring to the 
articles in the Monitor, which had led to 
the holding of the inquiry, expressed a wish 
to see and question their writer. 

Brent stood up, in the midst of a crowd- 
ed court, and confessed himself sole author 
of the articles in question. 

“Why did you write them?” inquired 
the inspector. 

“ From a sense of public duty,” replied 
Brent. 

** But I understand that you are a stran- 
ger, or a comparative stranger, to the 
town?” suggested the inspector. 

“T am a burgess, a resident, and a prop- 
erty owner in the town. I took up this 
work—which I mean to see through—in 
succession to my cousin, John Wallingford, 
late mayor of this borough, who was mur- 
dered in this very hall,” said Brent. 
“There are men here who know that he 
was working day and night to bring about 
the financial reforms which I advocate.” 

The inspector moved uneasily in his seat 
at the sound of the word which Brent em- 
phasized in his reference to his cousin. 

“T am sure I sympathize with you, Mr. 
Brent,” he said. “I have been much 
grieved to hear of the late mayor’s sad fate. 
You say you have voluntarily taken up his 
work. Did he leave you any facts, figures, 
statistics, particulars, to work on?” 

“Tf he had known that I was going to 
take up his work, he would doubtless have 
left me plenty,” replied Brent; “but he 
was murdered. He had such things—a cer- 
tain notebook, filled with his discoveries.” 

“Where is that book?” inquired the in- 
spector. “ Can it be produced?” 


“Tt cannot,” said Brent. 


killed.” 


“Tt seems to 
have been stolen when my cousin was — 


The inspector hesitated, shuffling his 


Ts. 


“Then you have no figures, facts, any- 4 


thing, Mr. 


articles?” 


“ Nothing of that sort,” answered Brent. 2 


“« My articles refer wholly to the general 
principle of the thing.” 
The inspector smiled. 


Brent?” he said presently. — 
“Nothing to support your newspaper 


“I’m afraid governments, national or 5 


municipal, 
ples, Mr. Brent,” he remarked. 

“ No!” said Brent. 
run on the lack of them!” 


aren’t run on general princi- — 


“They seem to be © 


The official inquiry came to an end on 3 


that, amid good-humored 


laughter at 


Brent’s retort. The inspector announced ~ 


that he would issue his report in due course, — 


and everybody knew what it would be. 


The good old ways, the time-honored cus- 4 
toms, would have another lease of life. — 


Once more Simon Crood had won. 
As he was leaving the Moot Hall, Brent 


felt his arm touched, and turned to see — 


Hawthwaite. The superintendent gave him ~ 


a knowing look. 
“To-morrow!” he whispered. 
pared! All’s done—all’s ready!” 


XXV 


“ Be pre- 5 


Brent heard what the superintendent : 


said, nodded a silent reply, and five min- 


utes later had put that particular thing ~ 


clean out of his mind. 
During the progress of the Local Gov- 


ernment Board inquiry he had learned q 


something—that men like Tansley and Ep- 
plewhite knew a lot more about Hathels- 
borough and Hathelsborough folk than he 
knew, or than Wallingford had known, de- 


spite the murdered man’s longer experience 4 


of town and people. Reform was not go- 
ing to be carried out in a day in that time- 
worn borough, nor were its ancient cus- 
toms, rotten and corrupt as they were, to 
be uprooted by newspaper articles. So far, 


Simon Crood and his gang had won all 


along the line. 

Brent realized that most men in his po- 
sition would have given up the contest and 
retired from the field in weariness and dis- 
gust; but he was not going to give up or to 
retire. He had a feeling, amounting to 
something near akin to a superstition, that 
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it was his sacred duty to carry on his dead 
cousin’s work, especially as Wallingford, 
by leaving him all his money, had provid- 
ed him with the means of doing it. There 
in Hathelsborough he was, and in Hath- 
elsborough he would stick, holding on like 
a bulldog to the enemy. 

“ I’m not counted out!” he said that eve- 
ning, talking the proceedings of the day 
over with Queenie. “I’m up again and 
ready for the next round. Here I am, and 
here I stop! But—new tactics! Permea- 
tion—that’s the ticket. Reckon I'll fil- 
trate and percolate the waters of pure 
truth into these people in such a fashion 
that they’ll come to see that what that old 
uncle of yours and his precious satellites 
have been giving ‘em was nothing but a 
very muddy mixture. Permeation—that’s 
the game in future!” 

Queenie scarcely knew what he meant; 
but she gathered a sense of it from the set 
of his square jaw and the flash of his gray 
eyes. Being increasingly in love with him, 
it was incomprehensible to her that any- 
body could beat Brent at any game he took 
a hand in. 

“ The inquiry was a cut and dried busi- 
ness,” remarked Queenie. “ Of course, the 
accounts and things would be cooked. 
Uncle Simon and Mallett and Coppinger 
would see to that. They’ll have an extra 
bottle to-night over this victory; and if 
they could only hear to-morrow that you’re 
going to clear out, their joy would be full.” 

“ Well, I’m not!” declared Brent. “ In- 
stead of clearing out, I’m going to dig in. 
I guess they'll find me intrenched more 
firmly than ever before long. We'll get at 
that to-morrow, now that this hollow in- 
quiry’s over.” 

Queenie understood him perfectly that 
time. He and she were furnishing the 
house which Brent had purchased in order 
to get a proper legal footing in Hathels- 
borough. It was serious and fascinating 
work, necessitating much searching of the 
shops wherein antique furniture was stored, 
much consultation with decorators, much 
consideration of style and effect. 

Brent quickly discovered that Queenie 
was a young woman of artistic taste, with 
a natural knowledge and appreciation of 
color schemes and values. Queenie found 
out that Brent had a positive horror of the 
merely modern. Consequently, this fur- 
nishing and decorating business took up 
all their spare time. Queenie eventually 
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spent all hers at the house, superintending 
and arranging. Brent was there when he 
was not writing his Monitor articles or in- 
terviewing Hawthwaite. 

The unproductive inquiry had broken 
into this domestic adventure, but Brent 
now proposed to go ahead with it until it 
was finished. Then he and Queenie would 
quietly get married and settle down. Hath- 
elsborough, he remarked, might not want 
him, but there in Hathelsborough he had 
set up his tent, and the pegs were firmly 
driven in. 

On the day succeeding the Local Govern- 
ment Board inquiry, Brent and Queenie 
had spent morning, afternoon, and the first 
part of the evening at the house, at the 
head of a small gang of workmen, and had 
reduced at least half of the chaos to order. 
As dusk grew near, Brent put on his coat 
and gave Queenie a look which signified 
that no answer was needed to what he was 
about to say. 

“ That’s enough!” he said. “ Dog tired! 
Now we'll go round to the Chancellor and 
get the best dinner they can give us. Put 
on your hat!” _ 

Queenie obeyed readily enough. She 
was in that stage whereat a young woman 
finds obedience the most delightful thing 
in the world. Brent locked up the house, 
and they started toward the hotel. 

In the old Market Square the lamps 
were just being lighted. As usual, there 
were groups of townsfolk gathered about 
High Cross and Low Cross, and the pave- 
ments were thronged with strolling pedes- 
trians. Something suggested to Brent that 
these people were discussing some news of 
moment. He heard excited voices. Once 
or twice men glanced inquisitively at 
Queenie and himself as they walked toward 
the Chancellor. On the steps outside the ho- 
tel a knot of men, among them the landlord, 
were plainly in deep debate; but they be- 
came silent as Queenie and Brent passed in. 

Brent, after ushering Queenie into the 
inner hall, turned back to them. 

“ Something new happened?” he asked. 

The men looked at one another. The 
landlord, with a glance in Queenie’s direc- 
tion, replied, lowering his voice. 

“Then you haven’t heard, Mr. Brent?” 
he said. “I thought you’d have known. 
Hawthwaite has arrested Krevin Crood— 
for the murder.” 

In spite of his usual self-possession, 
Brent started. 








“ What?” he exclaimed. “ Krevin?” 

“ Krevin and Simon—both of them,” an- 
swered the landlord. “Got ’em at seven 
o’clock. They’re in the police station— 
cells, of course. Nice business—the mayor 
of a town arrested for the murder of his 
predecessor!” 

“ As far as I can make out, Simon is 
charged with being accessory,” remarked 
one of the other men. “ Krevin’s the cul- 
prit in chief.” 

“Well, there they both are, anyhow,” 
said the landlord. “If I know anything 
about the law, it’s as serious a thing to be 
accessory to a murder as to be the princi- 
pal. What do you say, Mr. Brent?” 

Brent made no reply. He was thinking. 
So this was what Hawthwaite had meant 


He wished the superintendent had 


ready! 
There was 


been a little more explicit. 
Queenie to consider. 

Without further remark to the group of 
gossipers, he turned on his heel, went back 
to her, and took her into the coffee room, 
to the table which was always specially re- 
served for him. Not until Queenie had 
eaten her dinner did he tell her of what he 
had learned. 

“So now there’s going to be hell for a 
time, girly!” he said in conclusion. “ No 
end of unpleasantness for me—and for you, 
considering that these men are your own 
people. All the more reason why you and 
I should stick together like leeches. Not 
all the Simons and the Krevins in the world 
are going to make any difference between 
you and me. We'll just go forward as if 
they didn’t exist, whatever comes out. 
Come along, and I’ll see you home to 
Mother Appleyard’s. Then I'll drop in on 
Hawthwaite and learn all about it.” 

“ Do—do you think they did it?” asked 
Queenie, in a fearful whisper. “ Actually?” 

“God knows!” muttered Brent. “I'll 
be damned if I do—or if I know what to 
think; but Hawthwaite must have good 
grounds for this!” 

He saw Queenie safely home to Mrs. 
Appleyard’s, and hurried off to the police 
station, where he found the superintendent 
alone in his office. 

“You’ve heard?” said Hawthwaite. 

“T’ve heard,” replied Brent. “I wish 
you’d given me an idea—a hint!” 

Hawthwaite shook his head. There was 
something peculiarly emphatic in the su- 
perintendent’s gesture. 


when he said, the day before, that all was 
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“Mr. Brent,” he said solemnly, “yt” 
wouldn’t have given the king himself a 
hint! I had reasons—good reasons—for~™ 
keeping the thing a profound secret until © 
I could strike. As it is, I’ve been foiled. 
I’ve got Simon and Krevin Crood safely 
under lock and key, but I haven’t got the 5 
other two.” 

“ What other two?” exclaimed Brent. 

Hawthwaite smiled sourly. 

“ What other two?” he repeated. “ Why, — 
Mallett and Coppinger. They’re off— ~ 
though how the devil they got wind of © 
what was going on I can’t think. Leaked ~ 
out somehow.” q 

“You suspect them, too?” asked Brent. 

“ Suspect them?” sneered Hawthwaite, 
“Lord! You wait till Simon and Krevin 
are brought up before the magistrates to-- 
morrow morning! We've got the whole ~ 
evidence so absolutely full and clear that ~ 
we can go full steam ahead with the case © 
to-morrow. Meeking will prosecute, and — 
I hope to get ’em committed before the 
afternoon’s over.” 

“ Look here!” said Brent. “ Tell me— © 






























what’s the line? How does the thing ~ 
stand?” j 
“ Thus,” replied Hawthwaite. “ We q 





shall charge Krevin with the murder of — 
your cousin, and Simon with being acces- — 
sory to the ‘fact. = 

“ Before or after?” asked Brent. 

“ Before.” 

“ How about the other two—Mallett ond 
Coppinger?” 

“ Same charge as Simon.” 

Brent took a turn about the room. 

“That,” he remarked, pausing at last | 
in front of Hawthwaite’s desk, “ means 
that there was a conspiracy?” 

“To be sure!” assented Hawthwaite. © 
“Got proof of it!” 4 
“Then I wish you had laid hands on 
Mallett and Coppinger,” said Brent. — 
“'You’ve no idea of their whereabouts, I ~ 

suppose?” 

“None, so far,” replied Hawthwaite; 
“ nor can I make out how or precisely when —~ 
they slipped off. Oddly enough, Mrs. Mal- 
lett’s back in the town. I saw and spoke ~ 
to her an hour ago. Of course, she knows ~ 
nothing about Mallett. She didn’t come 
back to him. I don’t know what she came 
back for. She’s staying with friends, down 
in Waterdale.” 

“What time will these men be brought 
up to-morrow morning?” asked Brent. 
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“ At ten o’clock sharp,” answered Haw- 


_ thwaite; “and I hope that before the 


end of the afternoon they'll have been 
committed to take their trial. As I said 
just now, we can go straight on. Careful 
preparation makes speedy achievement, 
Mr. Brent; and by the Lord Harry, we’ve 
done some preparing!” 

“Tf only the whole thing is cleared at 
last!”’ said Brent quietly. “ You think it 
will be?” 

Hawthwaite smacked his hand on his 
plotting pad. 

“ Haven’t the shadow of a doubt, Mr. 
Brent, that Krevin Crood murdered your 
cousin!” he asserted. “ You'll hear for 
-yourself to-morrow. Come early. A word 
of advice—” 

“Yes?” prompted Brent. 

“ Leave your young lady at home,” said 
Hawthwaite. “No need for her feelings 
to be upset. They’re her uncles, these two, 
after all, you know. Don’t bring her.” 

“No, of course,” assented Brent. 
“ Never intended to.” 

He went away to his hotel, sorely puz- 
zied. Hawthwaite seemed positively con- 
fident that he had solved the problem at 
last; but was Hawthwaite right? Some- 
how Brent could scarcely think of Krevin 
Crood as a cold-blooded murderer, nor did 
it seem probable to him that calculating, 
scheming men like Simon Crood, Mallett, 
and Coppinger would calmly plot assassi- 
nation, and thereby endanger their own 
safety. 

One thing, anyhow, seemed certain—if 
Wallingford’s knowledge of the financial 
iniquities of the town trustees was so deep 
as to lead them to commit murder as the 
only way of compelling his silence, then 
those iniquities must have been formidable 
indeed. The great and extraordinary won- 
der was that the rascals had been able to 
cloak them so thoroughly and successfully. 

Brent was early in attendance at the 
court room of the Moot Hall next morning. 
For a particular reason of his own, he se- 
lected a seat in close proximity to the door. 
Long before the magistrates had filed upon 
the bench, the whole place was packed, and 
Hawthwaite, passing him, whispered that 
there were hundreds of people in the Mar- 
ket Square who could not get in. 

Everybody of any note in Hathelsbor- 
ough was on hand. Brent particularly ob- 
served the presence of Mrs. Mallett, who, 
heavily veiled, sat just beneath him. He 
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looked in vain, however, for Mrs. Sauma- 
rez; but in a corner near one of the exits 
he saw her companion, Mrs. Elstrick, the 
woman whom Hawthwaite had seen in se- 
cret conversation with Krevin Crood in 
Farthing Lane. 

Tansley caught sight of Brent, and, leav- 
ing the solicitors’ table in the well of the 
court, went over to him. 

“What are you doing perched out 
there?” he asked. “ Come down with me. 
I'll find room for you.” 

“ No, thank you,” said Brent. “ I’m all 
right here. I may have to leave. I’m not 
on in this affair. It’s Hawthwaite’s show. 
Is he right, this time?” 

“God knows,” replied the lawyer. 


.“ Hawthwaite has something up his sleeve. 


Queerest business ever I knew! Simon 
Crood! If it had been Krevin alone, now 
—here, I'll sit by you. I’m not on, either 
—nobody’s instructed me. You'll not no- 
tice it, but there’s never been such a show 
of magistrates on that bench for many a 
year, if ever. Every magistrate in the 
place present—and the chief magistrate to 
be in the dock presently! That’s dramatic 
effect, if you like!” 

Brent was watching the dock. The pris- 
oners came into it by a stairway at the 
back. Krevin came first. Cool, collected, 
calmly defiant—outwardly, he was less 
concerned than any spectator. Simon 
shambled heavily forward, his big, flabby 
face colored with angry resentment and 
shame. He beckoned to his solicitor, and 
began to talk eagerly to him over the sep- 
arating partition. Evidently he was all 
nerves and eagerness; but Krevin, after a 
careful look around the court, during which 
he exchanged nods with several of his ac- 
quaintances, stood staring reflectively at 
Meeking, as if speculating on what the 
famous barrister was going to say in open- 
ing the case. 

Meeking said little. The prisoners, he 
observed, addressing the bench in quiet, 
conversational tones, were charged, Krevin 
Crood with the actual murder of the late 
mayor, John Wallingford; Simon, with be- 
ing accessory to the fact. If they had not 
absconded during the previous twenty-four 
hours, two other well known residents of 
the borough, Stephen Mallett and James 
Coppinger, would have stood in the dock 
with Simon Crood, similarly charged. 

He would show their worships, he went 
on, by the evidence which he would pro- 








duce, that patient and exhaustive investi- 
gation by the local police had brought to 
light as wicked a conspiracy as could well 
be imagined. There could be no doubt in 
the mind of any reasonable person, after 
hearing that evidence, that Simon Crood, 
Mallett, and Coppinger entered into a plot 
to rid themselves of a man who, had his 
investigations continued, would infallibly 
have exposed their nefarious practices to 
the community, nor that they employed 
Krevin Crood to carry out their designs. 

He would show that the murder of Wal- 
lingford was deliberately plotted at Mal- 
lett’s house, between the four men, on a 
certain particular date, and that Krevin 
Crood committed the actual murder on the 
following evening. Thanks to the particu- 
larly able and careful fashion in which Su- 
perintendent Hawthwaite had marshaled 
the damning body of evidence against these 
men, their worships would have no diffi- 
culty in deciding that there was a prima 
facie case against them, and that they must 
be committed to take their trial at the next 
assizes. 

Hawthwaite, called first, gave evidence 
as to the arrest of the two prisoners. He 
arrested Krevin Crood in the passage lead- 
ing from Bull’s Snug, about half past six 
the previous evening, and Simon Crood at 
his own house, half an hour later. Krevin 
took the matter calmly, and merely re- 
marked that he, Hawthwaite, was making 
the biggest mistake he had ever made in 
his life. Simon manifested great anger and 
indignation, and threatened an action for 
false imprisonment. 

The superintendent stood down, and 
Meeking looked toward an inner door of 
the court. An attendant came forward at 
his nod, bearing a heavy package done up 
in canvas, and sealed. 

At the same moment a smart-looking 
young man answered to the name of Samuel 
Owthwaite, and stepped alertly into the 
witness box. 

XXVI 


THE tightly wedged mass of spectators 
watched, open-mouthed and quivering with 
anticipation, while the attendant, at Meek- 
ing’s whispered bidding, broke the seals and 
cut the strings of the package that he had 
just carried in. Clearly, this was some 
piece of material evidence—but what? 

A faint murmur of interest arose as the 
last wrappings fell aside and revealed a 
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typewriter, somewhat the worse for wear. 
People glanced from it to the witness, 
Some of those present recognized him as a 
young mechanic, a native of Hathelsbor- 
ough, who had gone, a few years previous- 
ly, to work in the neighboring city of Cloth- 
ford. They began to ask themselves what 
he could have to do with this case, and 
waited eagerly for his evidence. 

Meeking, with the battered typewriter 
before him, kept .the witness waiting. 
Turning to the bench, he put in the depo- 
sitions taken at the coroner’s inquest with 
respect to the threatening letter sent to 


Wallingford, and by him intrusted to Ep- 
He also offered the letter itself, 


plewhite. 
and the facsimile published as a supple- 
ment by the Monitor, with a brief explana- 
tion of his reasons for bringing them into 
evidence. 

Then he addressed himself to his witness, 
and got the first facts from him. Samuel 
Owthwaite—mechanic—employed by Green 
& Polford, of Clothford, agents for all the 
leading firms of typewriter manufacturers. 

“T believe you’re a native of Hathels- 
borough, aren’t you, Owthwaite?” began 
Meeking. 

“T am, sir.” 

“You keep up your interest in the old 


“ Have you any relations in the town?” 

“ Yes, sir—several.” 

“Do they send you the Hathelsborough 
paper, the Monitor, every week?” 

“ Yes, sir, regularly.” 

“ Did they send you a copy of the Moni- 


tor in which there was a facsimile of the ~ 4 


threatening letter addressed to the late 
mayor by some anonymous correspondent?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Did you look at the facsimile?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“Notice anything peculiar or distinctive 
about it?” 

“Yes, sir—I noticed that some of the 
letters were broken, and some defective.” 

“You noticed that as an expert me- 
chanic, working at these things?” 

“Tt was obvious to anybody, sir. The 
letters—-some of them— were badly 
broken.” 

“ Look at the dock, Owthwaite. Do you 
know the prisoner, Simon Crood?” 

“ Well enough, sir!” 

“ How long have you known him?” 
“ Ever since I was a youngster, sir.” 
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“ Have you ever seen Simon Crood at 
Green & Polford’s, your employers?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“When was that?” 

“ He came in two days after I’d seen the 
facsimile, sir.” 

“ Bring anything with him?” 

“ Yes, sir—that typewriter before you.” 

“ Sure it was this particular machine?” 

“ Positive, sir. It’s an old Semmingford 
machine, No. 32,587.” 

“Did you hear the prisoner say any- 
thing about it?” 

“TI did, sir. He told our Mr. Jeaveson 
—manager, he is—that this was a machine 
he’d bought in London, many years ago; 
that the lettering seemed to be getting worn 
out, and that he wanted to know if we 
could supply new letters and do the ma- 
chine up generally.” 

“ Yes—what then?” 

“ Mr. Jeaveson said we could do so, and 
the machine was handed over to me for 
repair.” 

“Did you make any further discovery 
about it?” 


“Yes, sir. That afternoon I just ran 


the lettering off, to see what defects there 


were. I found then that the broken and 
defective letters were identical with those 
in the facsimile letter that I’d seen in the 
Monitor two days before.” 

“Just come down here, Owthwaite. 
Take this sheet of paper, and run the let- 
ters off again, so that their worships can 
compare the broken and defective letters 
with those in the threatening letter. Now,” 
continued Meeking, when the mechanic 
had complied with this suggestion and had 
gone -back to the witness box, “ what did 
you do on making this discovery?” 

“T told Mr. Jeaveson about it, sir, and 
showed him what I meant. He discussed 
the matter with Mr. Polford, afterward, 
and it was decided that I should go over 
to Hathelsborough and see Mr. Hawth- 
waite, taking the machine with me.” 

“ Did you do that?” 

“Yes, sir—next day, in the evening.” 

“Did you tell Superintendent Hawth- 
waite of your discovery and hand the ma- 
chine to him?” 

"7, 

“ Did he have the machine wrapped and 
sealed up, in your presence?” 

“ He did, sir.” 

“ This machine, now on the table?” 
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“That machine, sir.” 

“ And this is the machine that the pris- 
oner, Simon Crood, brought to Green & 
Polford’s?” 

“ That’s the machine, sir.” 

Meeking nodded to his witness, signify- 
ing that he had no more to ask; but before 
Owthwaite could leave the box, Stedman, 
the local solicitor with whom Simon Crood 
had held a whispered conversation on com- 
ing into court, rose and began to cross- 
examine him. 

“ Did you happen to be in Green & Pol- 
ford’s shop—the front shop, I mean—when 
Alderman Crood brought in that machine?” 
he asked. 

“I was there at the time, sir,” replied 
Owthwaite. 

“ Did he come quite openly?” 

“ Yes, sir—in a cab, as a matter of fact. 
The cabman carried in the machine.” 

“ Did Alderman Crood say who he was?” 

“Well, sir, to be exact, he saw me as 
soon as he came in, and recognized me. 
He said, ‘ Oh, a Hathelsborough lad, I see! 
You'll probably know me, young man!’ 
Then he told Mr. Jeaveson and myself what 
he wanted.” 

“ The whole business was quite open and 
aboveboard, then?” 

“ Quite so, sir.” 

“He drew your attention himself to the 
defects of the machine?” 

“ He did, sir.” 

“ And this was after—not before—that 
facsimile appeared in the Monitor?” 

“ After, sir.” 

“ Now I want a particularly careful an- 
swer, Owthwaite, to my next question. Did 
Alderman Crood ask you to get these re- 
pairs made immediately?” 

“No, sir, he did not. He said he was in 
no hurry.” 

“ You were to take your own time about 
them, the machine remaining with you?” 

“ Just that, sir.” 

Stedman sat down, as if satisfied, and 
Owthwaite left the witness box. At the 
calling of the next witness’s name, Tansley 
nudged Brent. 

“Now we may hear something lively!” 
he whispered. ‘“ This man has been the 
borough accountant for years, and I’ve 
often wondered if he doesn’t know a good 
deal that he has kept to himself. If he 
does, will he let it out? Crood doesn’t look 
overpleased to see him, anyhow!” 


(To be concluded in the December number of Munsry’s MAGAZINE) 





Our Local Lothario 


WHY EDGERTON BAYNES, THE GAY DECEIVER, HAD TO LEAVE 
THE HIGHLY RESPECTABLE SUBURB OF ROSEDALE 


By Lucille 


DARE say every locality has its gay 

Lothario. Ours was no exception; but 

our local gay deceiver was a little bit 
different from the usual impersonator of 
Don Juan. 

It’s always hard for men-folk to under- 
stand why women are such fools as to fall 
for such useless specimens; yet somehow 
there always seem to be at least half a 
dozen victims for each victimizer. I think 
there were more than half a dozen mis- 
guided women in Rosedale who had some 
sort of affair with our local Lothario— 
whose real name happened to be Edgerton 
Baynes. 

It is neighborhood gossip that I was the 
person who caused him to leave our midst. 
Unfortunately, I had announced on the 
country club steps that I was going to see 
that he “got his”; and not twenty-four 
hours later I was seen to escort him, bag 
and baggage, to his train. 

I’ve never been able to discuss it with 
anybody, not even with my Elsie. I felt 
like a cad not to, and yet, hang it, I’d have 
been a cad if I had. He was gone, and 
that was a relief to the men of the com- 
munity, and to some of its women; but 
Elsie and I had had the most serious quar- 
rel of our lives about him, and I never 
dreaded anything more than I dreaded ex- 
plaining to her that he was gone. 

How much Elsie really cared about him 
I had not been able to guess. It had looked 
to me, for several weeks, as if she was get- 
ting to care a lot; and I am not the sort of 
chap who can sit still and let anybody 
make a fool of the woman he has promised 
to love, and cherish, and endow with all 
his worldly goods. It’s old-fashioned stuff, 
I suppose, to remember the exact wording 
of the wedding vows, but I’m pretty old- 
fashioned in that respect. 

11 


Van Slyke 


Elsie and I have been married for four- 
teen years, but you’d never guess it to look 
at her. She’d pass for less than thirty any 
day. I reckon it’s her hair—fuzzy and 
blond as a kid’s—that does it. Her laugh 
is young- sounding, too — almost a giggle, 
but not quite. Always makes me grin 
when she springs it, because it doesn’t come 
often, but comes so pat when it does. 

She’s not exactly pretty, I suppose, but 
she’s smart-looking; and the thing I’ve al- 
ways been proudest about is her darned 
good sense. Why, she laughed harder than 
anybody at the women in our neighborhood 
who fell for Edgie’s palaver. 

It was from Elsie that I got my news. 
Elsie wouldn’t gossip—I mean, she 
wouldn’t talk over things like that with 
anybody but me; but she couldn’t help 
listening in at the bridge tables when the 
anvil chorus began. 

“ Nobody in particular that I know of,” 
she reported to me, when I expressed any 
curiosity about whom Edgie was pursuing; 
“but the bridge club does say that he’s on 
the Hendersons’ porch morning, noon, and 
night.” 

“Tf I were Jim Henderson, I’d kick him 
off,” I told her. 

“Why, Edgie’s all right,” she protested. 
“T’m quite sure that he doesn’t do any- 
thing very dreadful. I consider him per- 
fectly harmless.” 

“ Harmless or not,” I growled, “if I 
were Jim Henderson, I’d see that he quit 
sitting on my porch! You mark my words 
—some day dear Edgie will tackle the 
wrong family when he pulls this Lothario 
stuff. Some he-sized man is going to get 
sore and beat that ornamental person to a 
pulp!” 

“You sound like a caption in the 
movies,” Elsie assured me. “ He’s a little 
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silly about women, but really he’s rather 
nice in lots of ways.” 

That’s what all the women seemed to 
think about him. Funny part was that 
none of them liked Mrs. Baynes, or even 
pretended to. I think she didn’t give a 
whoop what they did. She kept pretty 
much to herself. Pottered around her gar- 
den, painted her porch furniture, and gen- 
erally minded her own business. 

The Bayneses didn’t own their house, 
but they had lived in it for a good many 
years. They came to Rosedale just after 
the armistice was signed, I remember. Ed- 
gerton had been in the service, and was 
still wearing his uniform when they moved 
into the old Slocum house. Looked devil- 
ish well in war togs, too. I'll say this much 
for him—he never claimed to be any hero. 
Used to joke about how terrible it was 
fighting in Washington, D. C. 

I should judge he was about forty when 
we first met him—hair slightly’ gray, dark 
eyes with a sparkle in ’em. He was agile 
as a boy just out of college. Wonderful 
dancer—never seemed to get tired, and al- 
ways wheedling the orchestra leader for 
just one more. Played fairish tennis, aver- 


age golf, and corking bridge, and had a 
score of parlor tricks that made even a 
Volstead dinner go with a splash. We all 
rather liked him the first six months. 

He didn’t seem to have an occupation 
after he gave up his commission. He used 


to go around joking about it. Said that 
one of the handicaps about being married 
to a wife who inherited money is that a 
chap hasn’t any decent reason to get out 
and dig for a living. 

“I make my cigarette money, buy my 
own postage stamps, and keep the lady 
love supplied with orchids,” he would 
chuckle. “I’m no grub. We’re only sure 
of living once, so we might as well do it 
gracefully!” 

That, and “ We’re a long time dead, so 
why be dusty now?” seemed to be his only 
theories about life. 

He was courtesy itself with Mrs. Baynes; 
and we all knew that she wasn’t always 
courteous to him. She was rather irritable 
at times; but it never seemed to ruffle him. 

“ Just as you say, old dear,” he’d an- 
swer. 

She didn’t exactly bawl him out, but she 
certainly would pick him up mighty short. 
She expected him to do a lot of fetching 
and carrying. 
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I guess she came honestly enough by her 
dictatorial manner, for her grandfather was 
old Ferry, the glass manufacturer, and 
everybody knows what a terror he was. 
He left a big fortune, with lots of strings 
tied to it, to be divided among more than 
twenty heirs; but whatever her share was, 
it was big enough to free Edgie from hav- 
ing to work like the rest of us. 

The first year that they lived in Rose- 
dale, they were still going about together. 
They joined the country club, and led the 
same sort of life that most folk live in the 
suburbs; but she was a sort of killjoy— 
played rotten bridge, didn’t seem to care 
for dancing, and wasn’t a good mixer at all. 
Gradually she got the stay at home habit. 
Queer-looking woman—tall and thin and 
dark, with very frigid manners. Witty as 
the deuce, but the kind that stung. 

Edgie had a portrait of her hanging over 
their library fireplace. Somebody famous 
had painted it, and he was inordinately 
vain of it. It seems that his wife had given 
it to him for a wedding present; but it 
didn’t look like her. It had what she 
lacked—a human look. The eyes seemed 
to look straight into yours and smile—a 
painter’s trick. If the original was any- 
where about, you looked at her—and it left 
you cold. 

After that first year, none of us saw her 
near enough to look at her eyes. She went 
almost nowhere. Edgie went everywhere. 
He hung around the country club a lot. 
People got the habit of picking him up to 
fill in at a bridge, or to take the place of 
a missing dinner or dancing guest. Be- 
sides, he sang tenor—stuff about pale hands 
crushing out life, and desert sands, and 
love untold. 

It was the second year before any of us 
noticed that he mostly sang at Fan Mur- 
ray. Not that that meant much. Chances 
were that Fan encouraged him in doing it. 
She was that kind of woman. Had been 
awfully popular in a small town before her 
marriage, and had a flirtatious hangover. 

Doc Murray didn’t care. He boasted 
about it. 

“T like competition,” he’d say. ‘“ Shows 
what a compliment Fan paid me when she 
married me!” 

II 


TuHat particular spring was a busy one 
for the doctor. It was an influenza spring. 
He was rushing around day and night, and 














Fan was left pretty much to her own de- 
vices. She’d had her servants so long that 
her house ran itself. She had nothing in 
the world to do, so she just naturally gravi- 
tated to the only other idler in the com- 
munity—Edgerton Baynes. 

They danced and sang so much together 
that people talked. The least that anybody 
could say was that they showed bad taste 
to make themselves so cunspicuous. 

Fan herself fairly ate it up. She flaunt- 


ed the affair in everybody’s face except her 


husband’s. She was on guard there, all 
right. Doc Murray knew the least about 
it of anybody. 

They certainly were brazen. Nothing 
clandestine about it. They kept getting up 
parties, like the Thursday dances at the 
club. 

We had always danced more or less in 
Rosedale, but we had never made a busi- 
ness of it. That spring we did. Fan and 
Edgie speeded up the whole crowd. They 
were the ones who suggested dancing teach- 
ers, and got a couple of professionals out 
from town to teach us new steps with fancy 
names. 

I gasped when I got my bill. 

“ Look here, Elsie, have they sent me the 
bill for the whole shooting match?” 

“ That’s for one-twentieth, darling,” she 
said, leaning over my shoulder. “ Twenty 
couples and—” 

“ But that’s almost three hundred dol- 
lars. Our share couldn’t be that!” 

“The Trestles get a hundred an eve- 
ning, the orchestra is forty more, and sup- 
per is—well, figure it out yourself. ws 

“We used to turn on the phonograph 
and dance, and stop at the drug store for 
a plate of ice cream on the way home!” I 
groaned. 

“No class at all, was there?” Elsie 
grinned. 

I almost hit the roof when the bills for 
her dancing dresses and slippers began to 
arrive. 

Mrs. Baynes didn’t dance. She -came 
one or two nights, but after that she stayed 
home. Edgie and Fan became even better 
dancers than the professionals. 

At the end of the season we had a whale 
of an affair—people from all the near-by 
clubs and week-end parties. Fan and Ed- 
gie did an exhibition dance in costume, at 
midnight, for a surprise. It was an exhibi- 
tion, all right, and a surprise, too—espe- 
cially to Doc Murray. 
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Doc and Fan had a row that night. Ac- 
cording to what their next-door neighbors 
whispered around, it lasted until morning; 


and the next week Fan went West for the 
summer. 
III 





SHE hadn’t been gone more than a month 
before Edgerton was at it again. This time 
the fair recipient of his attentions was Grace 
Gordon. 

If you could have seen Grace, you’d have 
known why it struck us all as mighty funny. 
Grace’s normal weight is over a hundred 
and sixty. She was awfully pretty when 
she was a plump sixteen, and has a sort of 
pretty face yet, even if it does have two 
chins under it; but Grace was the best 
mother in the whole bunch. She used to 
bore us stiff talking about her kids, and 
telephoning back home every half hour, to 
see if they were properly covered up or 
something. 

She had nearly reached a hundred and 
seventy that summer, and had taken up 
golf, which she frankly hated, in hopes of 
reducing. 

Edgie became her partner. I'll say this 
—I never saw a belated love affair buck up 
a woman’s looks more than Edgie’s devo- 
tion bucked up Grace. She trained down 
to a hundred and thirty-five before fall, 
and got prettier and younger-looking every 
minute. You didn’t need to worry any 
more about her boring you about the kids. 
She shipped all three off to boarding 
schools. 

I guess Fred was like the rest of the 
Rosedale husbands—blind to what was go- 
ing on in his own family until after every- 
body else was snickering over it. 

It was getting to be demoralizing to the 
whole community. Why, most of us had 
bought our houses out there at about the 
same time. We had been like one big fam- 
ily in Rosedale, scrapping sometimes, get- 
ting on one another’s nerves frequently, but 

standing by one another through births and 
deaths and fires and operations and sewer 
assessments. 

Nothing that had happened before split 
the crowd up the way Edgie’s love affairs 
did. Half the women in the place weren’t 
speaking to the other half. All of them 
were sore on Grace, and everybody was so 
sorry for poor old Fred that they were un- 
comfortable even about discussing the 
weather with him. 















By October, Grace had actually quali- 
fied for the finals in a State tournament. 
It sounds incredible, but she had done it. 
She ought to have done it when you con- 
sider that she had been spending practical- 
ly her whole time on the links. She had 
had special made-to-order clubs, and les- 
sons from McIntyre. McIntyre wouldn’t 
come to Rosedale for just one pupil, so she 
and Edgie had canvassed the club until 
they snagged in about fifteen pupils who 
would take lessons. 

That tournament had more class to it 
than anything we’d ever pulled off in our 
modest club before; but we sure did have 
to go down in our pockets. I got a dinky 
little cup, and reckoned afterward that I’d 
spent at least five hundred dollars to win 
it. Funny, too, because we had clubbed 
together and bought balls and other duffel 
wholesale. 

Nobody was paying much attention to 
golf on the day of the tournament. Every- 
body was bubbling over with whispers 
about Grace Gordon and Edgie. He was 
caddying for her, but she was eating out 
of his hand. 

“ Steady, little girl!” I heard him whis- 
per, just before she drove off. 

The cooing tone in which he spoke to 
her made me want to wring his neck. I 
was no longer trying to be decent to the 
cad. Queer part was that the women folk 
weren’t inclined to blame him in this affair. 
They said that Mrs. Baynes was getting 
too crabby, and that Grace was old enough 
to know better. Believe me, they blamed 
her enough! 

Presently Fred knew they were talking, 
and we men knew that he knew it. Finally 
I couldn’t stand it any longer. I went to 
him about it. He told me right off the bat 
where I could go. 

Fred and I had been the best kind of 
pals for twenty years, and it cut me like 
the deuce. It left me madder than blazes 
at Edgie. 

“ My wife’s golfing partner is her own 
business,” Fred snapped at me, and told 
me where I could go if I didn’t like Grace’s 
friends and his friends. 

Heaven alone knows where the affair 
would have ended if Grace’s smallest kid 
hadn’t providentially come down with ty- 
phoid. By the time she’d pulled the young- 
ster through that, and taken him South for 
convalescence, talk had died away, and 
Grace had put on forty pounds and spec- 
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tacles, and looked too middle-aged to tempt 
any homewrecker. 

But you needn’t think that our gay Lo- 
thario was neglecting his life work. Not 
he! Things seemed to have reached some 
sort of crisis between him and his wife. 
Mrs. Baynes had a new sleeping porch 
built, and there weren’t any twin beds on 
it. She looked ghastly that winter. Why 
shouldn’t she, with a perpetual philanderer 
for a husband? 

There was nothing you could actually 
put your finger on. He was outwardly 
most polite to her, and was always lugging 
home books and flowers. Peace offerings 
they looked like to me, as if he was just a 
mite worried about his meal ticket. 


IV 


You could have knocked me over with 
a feather when Elsie tipped me off about 
Edgie’s next lady love. It was Madge Jur- 
gens—Madge, who hated social life of all 
kinds, who didn’t appear at the country 
club once a season, who wouldn’t dance or 
golf or bridge. 

She was garden crazy, and had dabbled 
at it ever since they first bought at Rose- 
dale. That particular spring the Jurgenses 
had sold their house at a tidy profit, and 
had bought a bigger place two miles farther 
out — “in acreage,” as she expressed it; 
and hanging over her new garden wall was 
Don Juan Baynes. 

I would have bet almost anything that 
Madge would have sent him flying the sec- 
ond time he intruded; but she didn’t. 
Weeks came and weeks went, and he trot- 
ted perpetually at her side. 

She told some of the women that she had 
never known a man who so adored flowers. 
It was enough to make a dog laugh to hear 
Madge explaining. It showed she had 
some conscience left. 

Just after Christmas something definite 
happened at last. 

Mrs. Baynes left for Nevada. Edgerton 
carried it off quite brazenly, and said she 
was visiting her mother for the winter. He 
rented their house to some elderly friends 
of his, reserving a couple of rooms for his 
own use. 

Nobody went near his friends, and pretty 
much everybody but Madge Jurgens was 
letting him severely alone; but this seemed 
to bother him not in the least. Debonair 
as ever, always with a flower from Madge’s 
greenhouse in his buttonhole, he frisked 
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about as if he didn’t know that the rest of 
us were snubbing him. 

Madge, like her predecessors, braced up 
as to looks. She had her hair permanently 
waved and her suits made to order, and 
went around with the look of a woman who 
is enjoying her naughty past. 

I caught a glimpse of them lunching in 
the Ritz, one day, with a very queer-look- 
ing woman who wasn’t paying much atten- 
tion to either of them. I don’t mean to 
insinuate that I’m so narrow-minded that 
I don’t think it’s all right for men and 
women to lunch together, but their having 
that woman along made it look darned 
funny to me. Madge flushed when I 
stalked by them. 

I went out on the same train with him 
that evening, and asked him loud and clear, 
when we were getting off: 

“ How’s your wife?” 

“ Writes that the climate is wonderful,” 
he chattered. 

You simply couldn’t faze him. 

Hal Jurgens did something downright 
shrewd. Evidently he figured out that if 
he wanted to keep his Madgie he’d got to 
show her that he did. He began spending 
money on her. He indulged her to the last 
notch in the thing she cared most about— 
her garden. He got the most expensive 
landscape architect in the business. Can 
you see why? The architect was a woman, 
and she was always on the job. Madge 
was putty in her hands. 

Edgie gave up. It looked as if he didn’t 
care for three-sided sessions. He went 
about looking rather grave for a couple of 
weeks, with an odd speculative look in his 


eyes. 
Vv 


Tuis part of the story hurts to tell. The 
dubious compliment came my way next. 
Edgerton Baynes unmistakably fixed his 
roving eyes on my Elsie. 

It made me see red. As I told you in 
the first place, Elsie isn’t pretty, but she 
is smart-looking, and I never saw her look 
smarter than she did last spring. You can 
say all you’ve a mind to, clothes do do it; 
and last spring Elsie had something that 
most women want—enough clothes of the 
right kind. 

I didn’t buy her those clothes. I couldn’t 
have afforded them, and everybody in Rose- 
dale knew I couldn’t; but naturally neither 
Elsie nor I went around saying that I 
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hadn’t bought them. You see, she had 
come into a little legacy from a Western 
uncle—thirteen thousand six hundred, to 
be exact; and her smart clothes set her back 
a thumping lot. 

“Tf I were you,” I advised her, “I'd 
soak about ten thousand of that into some- 
thing sure and solid, and blow the rest for 
something you’ve always wanted. You 
mayn’t have another chance like this in 
your lifetime.” 

She crinkled her eyes at me and laughed 
her youthful little laugh. 

“ You perspicacious darling, to save your 
dear old masculine face by telling me to do 
what you know I’d do anyhow!” 

But at that I hadn’t a remote idea that 
she would blow pretty nearly three thou- 
sand on duds. Why, that girl had prided 
herself for years on how smart she could 
make herself look with just a little dab of 
money! But forth she blossomed in clothes 
that made half the women in the place look 
at her enviously, and the other half stare 
suspiciously. 

She certainly did look like a little queen. 
I just stared at her myself as if she was 
somebody new. There was one hat with a 
saucy blue feather in it, just the color of 
her eyes, that made her look—vwell, pro- 
vocative. I grabbed her and kissed her the 
first time I saw it, and took her to the 
theater that very night. 

The play was one of those made-in- 
France things with a husband who’s a fool, 
a wife who’s a bigger fool, and a dude 
who’s the biggest fool of all. Elsie watched 
the dude make love to the lady, and talked 
all the way home about how clever the ac- 
tor was. 

“Clever actor, nothing!” I snorted. 
“Just acts natural. That bird has been 
mixed up in a couple of divorce suits al- 
ready. Some clever playwright has put a 
lot of pretty phrases into his loose-lipped 
mouth, and you women sit back and rave. 
How do you get that way?” 

Elsie didn’t answer me. She just crin- 
kled up her eyes and laughed that same 
little laugh again. It wasn’t until we were 
home that she put her hands on my shoul- 
ders and said: 

“ Aren’t husbands funny?” 

The next afternoon’ I had to walk home 
from the station. No Elsie to meet me! 
We have a car—a good little car, for all 
that it’s three years old. I’ve taken darned 
good care of it; but I knew one tire was 
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seedy. I was afraid she’d had trouble, but 
she hadn’t. She had driven over to the 
country club, Hilda said. Fred Gordon 
gave me a lift over. 

Our car was parked out by the tennis 
courts in front of the club. Hal Jurgens 
came sauntering down to meet me. 

“ Hello!” he grinned. “ Elsie said, if you 
showed up, to tell you she’d be back home 
by dinner time. She and Edge Baynes 
started out the boulevard about an hour 
ago in his new car.” 

I just spilled over. After all, Hal and 
Fred had had the same dose, and had swal- 
lowed it. I jolly well let them know I 
didn’t intend to. They tried to pull me off 
in a corner and shut me up, but I talked 
right out loud—that is, until Hal whis- 
pered something about the number of per- 
sons who were on the porch. 

“ Just the same,” I snorted, as I jumped 
into my runabout, “ you two can put this 
in your pipes and smoke it—I’m going to 
see that this ladybug gets his!” 

Elsie didn’t get in until dinner time. She 
had on a perfectly new hat, and had 
brought the Rythers home with her, for all 
the world like a kid who drags his pals 
back from the swimming hole, so that his 
father won’t lick him until after his first 
mad has worn off. 

I had to stay bottled up until they left, 
and they didn’t go until we had played 
three or four rubbers of rotten bridge. 
Elsie chattered along, as gay as could be. 
She said that the people who had rented 
Edgie’s house were going to buy a new 
car, and that the agent had brought out 
one for them to look at, but they didn’t 
want it. 

“Perfect peach!” she giggled. “ The 
agent was just killing. Edgie brought him 
over to the club. You really ought to have 
heard him! He lithpth. Can you imagine 
how he says ‘ thix-thylinder’? But he in- 
vited Edgie and me to ride into town with 
him, and Edgie dared me to, so we did; 
and I saw this hat, and bought it, and 
Edgie took me to tea in the rookiest place. 
He certainly is fun!” 

The Rythers said nothing, but looked a 
great-deal. I managed to keep hold of 
myself until they were out of sight, and 
then I cut loose. I laid down the law to 
Elsie. In plain United States. I said if 
the rest of the men were dubs enough to 
let Edgie pay their wives insulting atten- 
tions, it was none of my darned business; 
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but I wasn’t going to stand for any rinky 
dinks of that sort. 

She blew right back at me. We didn’t 
say the pretty, insinuating things that the 
actors in that play had said to each other. 
There was no slow music. It was all fire- 
works. We ragged out anything that came 
into our mouths. I don’t know which one 
of us got madder; but I do know that in 
the end I lost my head completely, and 
ripped out something about women who 
spent every red cent they had for clothes, 
to attract the attention of men who weren’t 
fit to associate with. 

“You can stop right there!” she cried. 
“ T’'ll spend my own money as I please, and 
for what I please, and it’s nobody’s busi- 
ness but my own what I buy. As for Edgie 
—well, nobody has anything on him except 
a lot of backbiting gossip that doesn’t mean 
anything. I think I’m the best judge of 
whom I want to associate with; and until 
you’ve got down on your knees and apolo- 
gized for the nasty, mean things you've 
been insinuating, I most positively don’t 
want to associate with you!” 

By gad, she meant it! She was packed 
and out of the house before nine the next 
morning! The whole neighborhood saw 
her go. And before she went, in the most 
brazen way in the world, she telephoned 
Edgie. 

He was out. She left a message saying 
that she was going to Northampton, and 
would he please call her by long-distance 
telephone that evening. She was out of 
the house before I could realize what had 
happened. 

Hottest day in May it was. I don’t 
know how I lived through it. I sat in the 
side porch most of the time, watching for 
Edgie to come back. Words were no use 
with that kind of cur. I was going to go 
over and beat him up. 

He didn’t get back until dark. I loped 
straight over; but quick as I was, he had 
already stripped and was in his tub. 

The old fools to whom he had rented 
sent me upstairs. He had arranged the 
front bedroom into a sort of sitting room. 
His wife’s picture was over the fireplace. 
It gave me the creeps to have those eyes 
smiling down at me while I waited. 
Through the doorway I could see his duds 
strewn around; beyond it I could hear the 
water splashing and Edgie whistling. 

“ Out in a minute!” he called. “ Have 
a smoke—they’re on the table.” 
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So was my mother-in-law’s telephone 
number! I clenched my fists. I was get- 
ting so fed up with delays that in another 
moment I would have gone in and jabbed 
Edgie’s good-looking face into his shower 
spray. 

It was the ring of the telephone that 
stopped me. 

“ Jerry, answer, will you?” 

His casual impertinence was maddening. 
I had a savage hope that it might be Elsie 
calling. It was long-distance—Nevada. 

I thumped on his door. He came trailing 
out in his white robe, looking as clean and 
cool as if he were a decent chap instead of 
a fool philanderer. 

“Hello! Hello!” He had difficulty 
with the connection. “ Yes, to-morrow, I 
hope. Ought to make it by Friday. Just 
tell her that I love her, and that I’m com- 
ing to her!” 

He shut his jaws grimly as he clamped 
the receiver into place. 

Before I could get a word in, the bell was 
jangling again. His voice was far from 
steady as he answered. 

“ Evening, Elsie! You did? Unexpect- 
ed, eh? You will? Why, I think I can. 
In fact, I know I can. I'll phone right 
away.” 

He paid no more heed to me than if I 
didn’t exist. He looked drawn and old. 
He shut his eyes, gave a number to the 
operator, and began snapping out staccato 
like a gatling. He ordered an automobile 
agent to get a certain sedan to Elsie’s 
mother’s house in Northampton the next 
day, and another car delivered to his own 
address—to the persons in his house. He 
demanded the commissions due him, said he 
must have them the next day, and slammed 
the receiver in place, to lean back and stare 
up at his wife’s portrait. 

He began talking in that same forced 
staccato that he had used to the agent. 

“ Jerry, it’s been hell! The only com- 
fort I can get out of it is that Helen will 
never know what it’s been. Poor old girl! 
She liked feeling rich, and I never had the 
nerve to tell her that she wasn’t, any more. 
I told her that it was war-shrunk—that it 
had to be watched pretty close; but can 
you guess what it has meant to me to dig 
up enough to keep her even comfortable? 
I’m no business man—haven’t any profes- 
sion—couldn’t land a job anywhere. All 
I could do was to split commissions with 
some regular agent every time I could 
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wheedle some of the women into spending 
a piece of money. It’s been uphill work; 
but something always turned up — like 
Madge’s garden stuff, or Grace and the 
golf, or those dancers. Last week I didn’t 
see a day clear ahead of me, but these two 
cars—well, the commish on one will get 
me West in time, I hope, and the commish 
on the other will just about buy poor 
Helen’s coffin!” 
VI 





I Took him to his train in my battered 
roadster; but first I had to mix him a drink 
and pack his bags, for he went just blooey 
after he said that word “ coffin.” 

He didn’t speak again until we were pac- 
ing up and down the platform, waiting for 
the express. 

“Get this,” he groaned, suddenly grab- 
bing my arm. “TI never said or did any- 
thing to another man’s wife that I could 
have resented having anybody say to 
Helen. I made ’em laugh. I jollied ’em a 
little—told ’em how sweet they looked, and 
how they owed it to their poor, tired hus- 
bands to keep on being inspirations to ’em. 
Women like that sort of thing. They eat 
it up. They’re starved for it. We get so 
damned careless, we husbands. Gad, it 
wasn’t until I knew that Helen only had a 
Chinaman’s chance that I knew how much 
I loved her. I don’t know why an angel 
like Helen would marry a dolt like me, but 
the fact that she had done so put it up to 
me to square things any way I could. Gad, 
I’ve made a muddle of it—but I didn’t 
know what to do!” 

I got to Elsie’s mother’s house before 
breakfast. Elsie was still asleep, with her 
fuzzy hair blown across the pillow like a 
kid’s. When she opened her eyes, and saw 
me on my knees beside the bed, why, I 
began to babble the same disjointed kind 
of talk that Edgie had. 

“T don’t know why an angel like you 
would marry a dolt like me! Gad, I’ve 
made a muddle of things—I don’t know 
why I’ve made such a muddle!” 

She cuddled her head against my shoul- 
der. I could feel her tears, but somehow 
she managed to get that laugh into her 
voice. 

“T guess it was for the oldest reason in 
the world, Jerry,” she whispered. “I 
guess it was for the same kind of reason 
that poor old Edgie had to pretend that he 
was a Lothario!” 
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PROVING ONCE MORE THAT THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES IS 





e UT the most difficult man of all,” 
said Belinda, lifting the top of her 
rouge pot, and daintily emphasizing 

the effect of her high cheek bones with an 

expert touch of tangerine, “ the most diffi- 
cult and the absolute ace of all is Derry 

Dorrance. Rick says—” 

She paused, pawed around in the open 
drawer, brought out a lip stick, and with 
nice deliberation pointed up curves which 
nature had carelessly left unfinished. 

“ Rick says—” 

She leaned back, studied the effect 
of her artistry through narrowed eyes, 
picked up a soft towel, and wiped her 
mouth clean again. 

“Oh, Belinda!” objected Sue, tenderly 
touching her lashes with mascara. “ You 
had it just right!” 


“ Nope—too dark. Takes a lighter 
shade to go just right with tangerine. I al- 
ways forget.” 


“ Tangerine?” Peg laughed. “ Listen, 
Bel—I’m only a simple country girl, and 
up to date I have used nothing but plain 
rouge. If I send you a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope, will you tell me how 
you get that way? Toss me the tweezers, 
will you? My eyebrows are a sight!” 

Maude stretched lazily, to show how 
lightly she wore her superior sophistication. 

“ Personally I prefer geranium,” she re- 
marked, carefully patting her mud mask. 
“ Paris is mad about it.” 

“Geranium’s all right in the daytime. 
Wouldn’t think of using it at night.” Be- 
linda waited to make sure that they rang 
up her score. “As I was saying, Rick 
sa ” 

But by this time she had the light lip 
stick. 

It was altogether too much for Rose- 
mary, curled on the foot of the bed, and 
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watching the parade of technique with the 
detached curiosity of a monkey, She 
giggled. 

“Great aunt! 
was present!” 

Belinda closely studied the movement of 
her lips as she spoke. 

“ Run along, pup! 
dren’s party.” 

Rosemary uncurled herself slowly and 
sauntered across the room. 

“ Don’t think I mind—wimmin!” 

The last word spurted out, a jet of scorn 
sheathed in laughter. Rosemary closed the 
door with superior care, then opened it 
again, and stuck a mocking face back into 
the room. 

“ Rick says—do pardon me, but Rick 
says—do I interrupt? Rick says ”’—she 
raised her voice to drown out Belinda’s 
exasperation—‘“ that Derry Dorrance is a 
universal encyclopedia on the subject of— 
wimmin. Keeps a card catalogue of their 
wiles. So don’t bore him with any of your 
amateur allure. Rick’s phrase, so pardon 
me. Also says he doesn’t like ’em pretty; 
says nature’s motives are too obvious. 
Derry’s phrase, so pardon me once more.” 
And rat-a-tat-tat down the hall went her 
derisive heels. 

“ Pup,” said Frederick Ross, Sr., as Rose- 
mary emphasized her arrival on the landing, 
“‘ you are probably the noisiest terrier that 
ever tore a shoe to pieces.” 

“ Pop,” said Rosemary, taking the rest 
of the stairs more sedately, “ I’ve decided to 
grow into a police dog and protect this 
household.” 


Completely forgot who 


This is not a chil- 


“Nice doggy!” He ran his fingers 
through her short curls. “ What’s bother- 
ing us now?” 


“It’s the wimmin, pop, the wimmin— 
Belinda and her lady friends. They’re up- 
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stairs in Belinda’s room making perfect 
asses of themselves!” 

“ But we’ve managed to come safely 
through several years of that.” 

“Oh, yes, milord and master!” Rose- 
mary hooked her arm through her father’s 
and walked him out on the veranda. “ But 
this time it’s to the death. They’re tak- 
ing all their looks out of the safe, every 
one of ’em, real and paste, and spreading 
’em all over the place. With Rick bringing 
a bunch of boys home for a week—well, 
I call it risky, radically risky!” 

“ And what, if one may express curiosity, 
are you going to do about it?” 

“T think,” said Rosemary, “that my 
plan of campaign will be to set my good 
sharp teeth in the desirable Derry and hold 
on till help comes.” 

Now Derry Dorrance was indeed a very 
charming young man. The more women 
told him so, the more charming he became. 
He charmed and charmed. Underneath, 
too, he was awfully nice—serious and ear- 
nest and all that, with theories about life 
and everything. 

Mrs. Ross had a properly friendly greet- 
ing for each of Rick’s friends—Pete Foster, 
star comedian in the college shows, and 
Dusty Miller, well known to readers of the 
sporting page; but Derry she kissed, just 
as she kissed Rick. There was something 
about him, as he bent toward her, so con- 
fidently expectant of affection that it was 
just the most natural thing in the world 
to do. 

That was what made Derry difficult. He 
wanted affection from everybody, and 
everybody gave it to him. It was absolute- 
ly impossible, as Belinda had explained 
earlier in the afternoon, to keep the front 
seat. 

Maude, of course, realized that she her- 
self had a something which was irresistible. 
She kept realizing it constantly as she 
dressed for the evening—a little hastily, 
measured by her usual performance, for she 
wanted to stroll nonchalantly in the gar- 
den before dinner.. You never could tell 
what might happen if you gave opportunity 
a chance. 

Sure enough, opportunity did appreciate 
the chance. Derry joined her as promptly 
as if they had been in a story. 

“T'll just fall into step beside you,” he 
said. 

The casual ease of his opening, and its 
significance, were not lost upon Maude, 


“Do,” she said, “but you'll probably ~ 
find me a trifle distraite.” Her tone was © 
unmistakably world-weary. “ This beauty ~ 
of lilac and wistaria is terrible to me—too 
terrible!” 4 

Her sigh hinted of a past bravely lived — 
down. Obediently Derry became all ten- 
derness and solicitude. 

“'Yes—there is something damaging ~ 
about it. But of course ”—this after a © 
moment of silence, during which she had ~ 
been subject to careful inspection, and had =~ 
ay it—“ it doesn’t damage you in the © 
east.” 


Maude smiled still world-wearily and pat- ~ 


ted her hair. 
“Oh, yes—this permanent wave is damp 
proof.” 


But Derry did not follow as per schedule. 


“ Never can understand why make-up is 
so darned attractive,” he said. 

“Ts it?” murmured Maude. 

“ Of course, the girl makes some differ- 
ence,” said Derry, bestowing upon her arm 
the appropriate pressure. 

Maude kept her slightly beaded lashes 
sweeping a cheek flushed with geranium, 
and toyed daintily with her necklace, so 
that her slender, pink-tipped fingers also 
came prominently into the picture. Con- 
scious of his eyes relentlessly drinking in 
every detail, and satisfied that the image 
he would carry away with him would be 
all that could be desired, she waited for his 
next remark. 

“ Yes,” said Derry. “ I’m modern about 
these things. You see, it’s like this—take 
a painting that looks like a mere daub. 
Give it a proper frame, proper light, and 
all of a sudden you see that it is a real 
painting. Girl’s the same. Take a girl, 
naturally a mere daub—” 

“T beg your pardon!” 
ready speaking over her shoulder, 
a date with Rick.” 

She floated with elaborate disdain up the 
path at the end of which the junior Ross 
had just appeared. 

“Oh, hell!” sighed Derry. “ Always so 
careless when I first break into the boudoir! 
Throw great bunches of truth around— 
break up all the furniture—” 

A voice interrupted his self-reproach. 

“ You ought,” said Rosemary, appearing 
at his elbow with surprising suddenness, 
“to stay in the man-made world.” 

“ Hello!” said Derry. 

“ But now you're here,” Rosemary ended 


Maude was al- 
“ I’ve 
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rather lamely under his steady stare, “ you 
might as well come in to dinner.” 


II 


Ir was generally understood that a house 
party at the Rosses’ would be old-fashioned, 
but not slow. There would be little or no 
hooch, but a fine assortment of horses and 
girls, all thoroughbreds. There would be 
no scorching off to road houses or smart 
country clubs, but there were miles of 
bridle paths wandering through the estate. 
There were two tennis courts at the bottom 
of the garden, and, somewhere near, a little 
lake buried in a remnant of ragged wood- 
land. And there would be nothing in the 
very least old-fashioned about the informal 
dances every evening. 

* All neckers,” commented Rosemary, as 
she dutifully put in a new record. “ Noth- 
ing new whatever—whatever,” she repeated, 
with an emphasis which meant that she 
was trying to cover a slight attack of envy 
with an assumption of boredom. 

It was all very well to boast that she 
would carry off the desirable Derry, but 
performance would be quite another mat- 
ter, she decided, as she watched him danc- 
ing a very confidential with Belinda. She 
tried her best not to look like a fixture, and 
succeeded—at least, so Derry thought—in 
looking for all the world like a good little 
girl who’s been let come down from the 
nursery, but who’s not finding the part 
quite enough fun to keep her awake. 

At just about this point the husky Dusty 
cut in on Belinda. Derry strode across the 
room to see if he couldn’t cheer the little 
thing up a bit. 

“ Aren’t you having a good time?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said Rosemary, rising to the mo- 
ment as easily as nature intended. “ Guess 
I'll go swimming.” 

“On!” said Derry. 
start?” 

She outlined her campaign with the swift 
decision of a general. 

“ Five minutes. Meet you in the gar- 
den. Use the back stairs.” 

She flashed out of the room. 

Giggling softly to herself, she shed her 
silk party clothes and slipped into her one- 
piece bathing suit. Then, pulling a knitted 
cape around her, she stole stealthily out 
through the kitchen and into the garden. 

Untroubled by the terrible beauty of 
lilac and wistaria, she sped down the path, 


“ How soon do we 
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her gay cape a flying signal to the young 
man racing behind her. Past the tennis 
courts, through the orchard, into the wood, 
and along the edge of the lake they sprinted 
side by side; then out upon a rocky point. 

Continuing the movement with which she 
had thrown off her cape, Rosemary dived. 
She came up with a joyous snort and struck 
off across the cove. Derry followed, and 
side by side they lifted themselves through 
the water, conscious only of a breathless 
exhilaration. 

Presently Rosemary pushed her way 
under a low-hanging beech, and pulled her- 
self into the branches. 

“ Awfully good place for petting,” she 
said; “ but don’t pet.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Savages don’t.” 

“ Feel savage?” 

“ Fairly.” 

“ Sure of your anthropology?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“ That settles it. Don’t like to pet, any- 
way. You wouldn’t believe it, perhaps, but 
I haven’t much use for girls.” 


“Don’t see why you should. Think 
they’re rather awful myself.” 
“You see, it’s like this.” He crossed 


one knee over the other, and Rosemary re :- 
ognized that a declamation was under way. 
“Girls presume on the biological factor. 
They think they ought to be supported in 
luxury for trimming up a tropism and gar- 
nishing a gland.” 

“T know a lot of long words, too,” ad- 
mitted Rosemary. 

“ What I mean ”—Derry kicked his foot 
emphatically through the water—“ is that 
I’m old-fashioned about these things. I 
think girls should hide their beauty under 
a bushel. These arts of the boudoir are an 
affront to masculinity.” 

“Such base ingratitude!” 
Rosemary. 

“ Well, you see it’s like this—a man likes 
to hunt, and he doesn’t want to have the 
game waiting for him on the doorstep, all 
dolled up with signs inviting him to shoot. 
Looks: aren’t important, anyway. It’s 
brains and personality that count, same as 
with men. This decorating a vacant lot is 
futile, absolutely futile.” 

“ Absolutely?” Rosemary laughed and 
slipped into the water. ‘“‘ Come on, let’s 
be modern. Back to the jazz!” she said. 

“ All right,” said Derry mournfully. 
“ Down goes the curtain on reality.” 


murmured 











“ Was this real?” 

Rosemary’s stroke was slow and quiet. 

“Yes. No need to lie to you. You can 
see that right off. You're still a kid. They 
haven’t spoiled you yet.” 

“ Oh, yes! Completely forgot my youth. 
Such a handicap! rR 

“ Huh!” said Derry. “ What kind of a 
kid are you, anyway?” 

“ Haven’t picked my line yet,” said Rose- 
mary. “ Guess I’ll beat you to the point.” 

When, dripping and breathless, they 
stood on the path again, Derry looked at 
her thoughtfully and said: 

“ Guess you'd better give me the rest of 
your dances.” 

“ Thanks, but I’m much too sleepy.” 

“You can’t leave the party flat,” ob- 
jected Derry. 

“ Think I could stay awake for one,” ad- 
mitted Rosemary. 


Ill 


BELINDA was outraged. 

“T think it’s highly improper, to say the 
least, mother. A good solid hour and a 
half, and no one saw anything of either of 
them; and now look at them! Dance after 
dance, as if there was no one else in the 
room! She’s much too young, and he’s a 
very experienced young man.’ 

Mrs. Ross sighed. 

“T know, dear; ‘but I really can’t do 
anything about it. I’m sure a friend of 
Rick’s—” 

“ Well, as a parent, I call you a first- 
class peanut vendor!” 

“ Yes, I know.” Belinda’s mother sighed 
again. ey gave up being a parent long 
ago; but no doubt you can manage, dear.” 

She smiled not too obtrusively, and Be- 
linda moved haughtily away. Indeed she 
could manage! 

“ Maude,” she said presently, slipping 
her arm through that of her alleged friend, 
“‘ what’s your kid sister doing?” 

Maude smiled in a way which was a little 
too knowing to be altogether comfortabie. 

“T see you have a little strike-breaker 
in your home,” she purred. 

“If your hearing were as good as your 
eyesight,” retorted Belinda, “ you’d catch 
the opening bars of ‘ Here Come the Chap- 
erons.’ Mother is threatening to let loose 
a whole flock of them because the pup’s 
gone goofy.” 

“Get you perfectly, Bel, and don’t a 
bit mind helping you out.” 
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Maude’s graciousness was that shade too ~ 
gracious which is hardest to bear. Belinda ~ 
marked it down against her for attention — 
later. First she would get this other thing — 
out of the way. a 

“What I thought, Cecily might invite ~ 
the pup over.” 

“Delighted to arrange it, darling. © 
Cecily’s been making the air a rich indigo 
because she’s too young for parlor hounds ~ 
and house parties. They can sulk together. — 
Dad’s got a couple of new hunters. That Il ~ 
be bait for the pup.” ; 

“Settled!” said Belinda. “I tell you, ~ 
when I’m a parent, there’ll be some snap 3 
to the performance!” 9 


IV 


RosEMARY came down ‘the next morning 
looking as demure and dewy-eyed as be- 
came a favorite of fortune, and feeling much ~ 
as any girl would feel who, single-handed, ~ 
had snatched the prize from a field of ar- ~ 
dent competitors. ‘ 

But there were several things for which — 
she was not at all prepared, and one of 
them was the tableau which presented itself — 
as she turned into the library—Belinda, — 
wickedly simple in black, with the primmest ~ 
of white collars and cuffs, importantly hold- — 
ing her place in a book and nodding sagely ~ 
to Derry, who was pouring forth a torrent — 
of excited conversation. The sight of Be- 
linda with a book was enough in itself to — 
arouse grave suspicion. Moreover, there — 
was no color in her face, and just a sugges- — 
tion of shadow under her eyes. : 

“ Highbrow stuff,” muttered Rosemary. ~ 
“Last night the varnished vamp, to-day | 
the simple stude!” 

She strolled over and leaned on the back ~ 
of the couch, facing Derry above Belinda. ~ 
Alas, it was painfully evident that she was 
just one more added to his audience! The ~ 
torrent of words poured on. 

And then occurred a fatality, Rose- ~ 
mary’s eyes fell on Belinda’s book. The 
irrelevance of her giggle checked Derry in 
mid career; and Rosemary was quite old — 
enough to know that when a young man is ™ 
earnestly expounding, a frivolous interrup- 
tion rules you out for quite a number of 
rounds, at any rate. 

She made the best exit possible under the 
circumstances, and her tension was con- 
siderably relieved by finding Mr. Ross alone 
on the veranda. He promptly became the 
recipient of her excuses. 
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“ And if you'll tell me how in the world 
I could help it, pop? Bel can’t even under- 
stand the flyleaf, and here she was so sol- 
emn, and here he was so wise! ‘I suppose 
you’re too young for psychoanalysis,’ he 
said; so I put on my most distant air, and 
remarked, ‘ Oh, yes! Can’t understand how 
my name comes to be written inside the 
cover of such a book—really shocking!’ 
And I walked away.” 

Her father smiled. 

“ Thinking you’d proved the family plate 
to be nothing but a cheap imitation, and 
not worth the trouble of carting off? 
“ Good, faithful doggy!” He patted her 
head. ‘“ But remember, the better the 
watchdog, the greater the danger that he 
will be fed a nice juicy piece of poisoned 
meat.” 

“Huh! Don’t fret! Haven’t spent my 
life with the wimmin for nothing! I know 
perfectly well that by this time Bel has 
covered up my giggle with something or 
other.” 

And indeed Belinda had. In fact, she 
had covered it with a counterattack of un- 
deniable cleverness. 


“The pup is just goofy about the man 
who gives her these books. Fearfully flat- 
tered to find any of the rest of us reading 


them. It’s the rector. Has an awful case 
on the kid. Always giving her books away 
over her head, which she dutifully reads. 
The family consider it practically settled.” 

“ Awfully young, isn’t she?” Derry in- 
quired, in a tone of disapproval. 

“ Well, yes, in a way. Serious-minded, 
though.” 

With which damning remark Belinda 
withdrew, to turn her attention to another 
quarter of the field. 

“ You see,” she said to Rosemary, with 
that restrained superiority which older sis- 
ters assume with maddening perfection, 
“you're too young and inexperienced to 
realize it, of course, but Derry Dorrance 
just ruined his evening because you sat 
around looking like a dumb bunny, and 
there’s no use your hanging on his lapel as 
if you’d knocked him cold. You'll only 
make a fool of yourself.” 

At this point the smooth and refined tone 
of Belinda’s rebuke was interrupted by an- 
other of Rosemary’s irrelevant giggles. 

“ Jealousy in a coat of many colors!” she 
scoffed. 

It was enough to scorch the finish off 
the manner of almost any lady. 
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“You poor little half baked summer 
squash! Thought you were a regular jazz 
baby, did you? Huh! Your shining red 
nose alone is enough to flag the Twentieth 
Century Limited. Go ahead—make your- 
self ridiculous! I don’t care!” 

But nevertheless Belinda cared enough to 
listen quite intently to Rosemary’s end of 
a telephone conversation, which went some- 
thing like this: 

“ Awfully nice of you, Cecily! 

“ Really? 

“Oh, no, not this week, not possibly. 
Make it next. 

“Well, you don’t kill off your horses 
every week, do you? 

“Listen! Exactly one week from to- 
day, at 11 A.M., I'll drop my bag in your 
front hall. All right?” 

And so there was nothing for Belinda to 
do but to set her teeth and let nature take 
her course—which, after all, was not such 
a bad thing to do. For although Rosemary, 
that evening, dutifully changing records as 
an excuse for being present, looked quite 
as much like a wistful and demure child 
as on the evening before, Derry was oblivi- 
ous to her presence. So, also, was every- 
body else. 

A horrible suspicion began to grow in 
her mind that Belinda was right. Derry 
had just taken pity on her. It was a ter- 
ribly humiliating reflection, In fact, she 
could not endure to sit on the sidelines 
another minute. 

She slipped away into the library. Some 
good old fairy stories that always turn out 
right would just about suit the occasion, 
she decided. 

She curled up on a low window seat with 
a closely shaded lamp adjusted so that its 
illumination was confined to the pages of 
her book; but alas for Rosemary’s peace 
of mind! Presently that eager and thrill- 
ingly earnest voice of Derry’s was turned on 
just outside the window. 

“Well, you see, it’s like this,” he was 
saying. “I’m pretty primitive about these 
things. Fragrance in a girl’s hair always 
gets me. I don’t care if it did come out of 
a bottle from the corner drug store. It al- 
ways seems to me—” 

“ This,” lied Sue, in a voice low with 
romantic import, “was given me by a 

“Ah!” sighed Derry. “I knew there 
was a something about it—something wild 
and primitive, primitive as the perfumes 











that Javanese women use. After all, it’s 
these primitive women who understand the 
art of the chase. Of course, the conven- 
tional idea is that it’s the men who like to 
hunt. As a matter cf fact, we’re too busy. 
In reality it’s the women—” 

Rosemary didn’t hear any more, for the 
very good reason that she dug her fingers 
hard into both ears and looked at the pages 
of her book with such tense determination 
that it made her whole body rigid. It 
wasn’t until some minutes later, when some 
one touched her on the arm, that she let 
her hands fall into her lap and realized that 
she was aching in every muscle. She real- 
ized, too, that it was the facile Derry him- 
self who was peering at her through the dim 
light. 

“ Wondered what had become of you,” 
he said. “ What’s this—one of the tomes 
presented by the rector?” He bent over 
her shoulder. “Ho! Good old Grimm! 
What would the rector say to such a fall 
from grace?” 

“The who?” 

“ The earnest young clergyman who su- 
perintends your reading.” 

Suddenly she understood. It was unusu- 
ally clever of Bel. 

“ You see,” Derry went on, “ your sister 
told me all about your serious affair.” 

He smiled condescendingly—oh, very 
condescendingly ! That condescending 
smile cut deeper than Belinda’s perfidy— 
deeper even than Derry’s own. With one 
deft stroke Rosemary cut him out of her 
life forever. 

“ Oh, ye-es!” she drawled, accepting her 
réle with an indifference as superb as his 
smile had been condescending. “ He gave 
me Grimm, too. Elementary lessons in the 
higher malice. He says that familiarity 
with the unscrupulous is probably the most 
important element in a girl’s education. 
But I will not bore you with a lecture by 
my fiancé, I was just going out to have a 
smoke with pop. Good night!” 

By the time she had found her father, 
however, she was nothing but a somewhat 
forlorn little girl. 

“ Guess I got a taste of that poisoned 
meat, pop,” she said. “ Think I'll go over 
to Cecily’s and recupe. Bel’s provided me 
with an invitation, and I might as well ac- 
cept with becoming gullibility. Have ac- 
cepted, as a matter of fact. Cecily expects 
me in half an hour. Take me over in the 
chummy?” 
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“ What, put my watchdog out of the — 
way?” *3 
“Listen, pop! I’ve faced the facts. In ~ 
this crowd I’m a dud, a dumbdora, a wall« — 
flower. If I hang around one hour longer, — 
I'll be named for life. Besides, you don’t 
need a watchdog. I’ve discovered that the © 
thief isn’t a real thief at all. He’s just ~ 
practicing!” 9 
V 


ROSEMARY’s retreat made not even a 
ripple on the smooth surface of the house 
party, unless you count the little wave of ~ 
relief that swept Belinda when she heard — 
of it. That really might be counted, for 
three persons noticed it, and all three spoke 
of it in ways which were more or less in- 
sinuating, while they prepared for the night — 
in Belinda’s room. . 

As a matter of fact, they were all a lit- 
tle relieved to have Rosemary out of the 
way. You feel a whole lot easier going 
through the rigorous rites of producing an 
irresistible skin when you are sure the coast 
is clear of barbarians who are not above 
scratching. 

“You use a cream that’s perfectly blaah, 
Bel!” Peg helped herself liberally out of 
the jar on the dressing table, and opened 
the attack on her features by daubing chin, 
nose, and forehead. “ See you’re clearing 
the floor for a solitary with the Derry. 
Personally I’ve marked Pete for mine, so 
let him alone!” 

“Help yourself.” Belinda continued 
airily to rub night cream into her face with 
the correct circular motion. “All the 
cream you want—also all the Pete.” 

Sue, briskly rubbing a fragrant tonic into 
her scalp, smiled under cover of her hair at 
a secret she had from the too confident 
Belinda. 

“ Advise you not to be too generous with 
the other goofs, Bel, till you’ve hooked the 
Derry!” 

From the bathroom came an incessant 
slap, slap, slap, as Maude gave each eye 
fifty spats of cold water. Presently she 
plunged her face into a towel, and then be- 
gan a careful patting, which at length per- 
mitted her to take part in the conversation. 

“What’s the idea making such a fuss 
about this Derry? Personally I wouldn’t 
turn the house upside down to fence him 
in. If you ask me, I'll tell the world his 
tempo’s rotten, and he’s awfully gauche.” 

“Tsn’t it pretty late at night ”—Belin- 
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da’s tone was smooth as glass —“ to be 
practicing your French? See if you can 
understand this sentence in nice plain Eng- 
lish: ‘He must have given her the air.’ 
Comprenez vous?” 


It was two days later that Derry, com- 
ing up from the tennis courts to keep a tea 
engagement with Mrs. Ross — that’s the 
kind of young man he was—found that 
lady already royally entertained by a ro- 
bust old man who was enjoying his cakes 
and his conversation with equal gusto. 

“Why, this younger generation—” the 
veteran was saying. ‘“ Excuse me, sir,” he 
broke off, with a nod to Derry, “ but we 
must just finish this.” 

“ Can’t be done!” muttered Derry. “ If 
it had been possible to finish the younger 
generation, it would have been dead before 
now!” 

“ Now, there you have it—no respect for 
age, or the cloth, or anything else!” His 
eyes twinkled at Derry. “Of course, 
young man, you realize that you’ve killed 
the conversation. I really haven’t the te- 
merity to continue with a subject after I’ve 
been told to my teeth it’s been all but done 
to death. Quite right! You prove my 
point. They may lack respect, Mrs. Ross, 
but they won’t stand for rubbish! Well, 
my regards to Miss Rosemary, and here’s 
the book I promised her.” 

Depositing a somewhat heavy volume on 
the tea table, he made courtly adieus, dur- 
ing which Derry discovered, with something 
of a shock, that the book was a well 
thumbed Rabelais. 

“ Who’s the jolly old Santa Claus?” he 
asked, as Mrs. Ross poured fresh tea. 

“ T should have mentioned it, of course— 
he’s our rector.” 

Now even a member of the younger 
generation is not supposed to spill tea on 
the carpet; but Derry did just that, and 
then stooped and sopped it up without even 
an apology. His face got very red, as in- 
deed it might well do, though all he said 
was: 

“ How far is it to Maude’s house?” 

Though Mrs. Ross was somewhat bewil- 
dered, she took it calmly enough, and in- 
formed him that it was about five miles. 
Thereupon Derry excused himself and went 
to the telephone. 

When he came back, he was once more 
all that a charming young man should be; 
for in the course of a brief conversation, 
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during which Derry remarked that he had 
just had the pleasure of meeting the rector, 
Rosemary had concluded that at about 
seven o’clock the next morning she might 
possibly be found riding in the Boundary 
Lane. 

About half past six o’clock the next 
morning a blithe and brisk young man 
might have been seen crossing the garden 
toward the stables. He was seen, in fact, 
for an equally enterprising young lady was 
there before him, already mounted, but de- 
tained by a conversation with the groom, 
which permitted her to keep one eye on 
the house. It was, of course, Belinda. 

She greeted Derry with serene surprise— 
serene, because she had heard from the 
groom, on the previous evening, that Mr. 
Dorrance had ordered a horse for half past 
six; surprise, because that was undoubted- 
ly what the situation demanded, if it was 
to be carried off successfully—and Belinda 
was accustomed to success. 

They rode off together, because Derry 
couldn’t see any way out of it. They rode 
toward the Boundary Lane, because that 
was the direction in which he had been 
riding ever since yesterday afternoon. 
Hence it was that Rosemary, pausing for 
a moment at the top of the High Meadow, 
saw something which was altogether con- 
trary to her idea of a tryst. 

“Fooled again, you dumb-bell!” she 
muttered, as she backed the Demon into 
the’ shelter of the thick shrubbery. 

She gave herself up to miserable medi- 
tation long enough to permit the couple to 
pass. Then she gave the Demon his head 
across the meadow. He stretched himself 
out with all the power that was in him, 
took a couple of fences several inches high- 
er than was necessary, and found himself 
faced with the long reach of the Wet 
Meadow. 

Rosemary continued to ride as a matter 
of habit, curiously numb and blind to her 
surroundings. It was the Demon’s deter- 
mined gathering of speed that roused her 
to the fact that they were bearing down 
upon a hedge high enough to seem a spe- 
cial challenge to her mount. 

“No, you don’t, Demon!” 

She pulled in with all her might, and, 
gallant little horsewoman that she was, suc- 
ceeded in turning just in time to avoid the 
jump. She leaned forward and patted the 
Demon’s neck comfortingly. 

“Tt looks just like any other hedge, I 
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know, and you’d take it like a bird, but on 
the other side, dummy, you’d land in a nice, 
mushy bog, and what would happen to us 
then is best left to the movies!” 

She turned him back toward the road. 
Halfway there, the wave of pensiveness 
again swept over her, and she slipped off, 
threw the bridle over a post, and flung her- 
self face downward upon the fragrant 
ground. It was her surest way of finding 
consolation. 

Presently the little things growing among 
the roots of the grasses claimed her atten- 
tion—a strawberry plant with eight drops 
of dew poised on the points of each curling 
leaf; sorrel, three hearts on a stem—‘‘ Too 
many for comfort!” sighed Rosemary— 
and some busy little bugs, brown and red 
and green. To think that in this world of 
wonders were nice, strong men who minced 
around after wimmin — stupid, artificial 
wimmin! A bug would have more sense. 

“ Probably, though,” she remarked at 
last to the surrounding atmosphere, “I 
haven’t got the sense of a ladybug myself. 
Don’t understand the game of my own 
species. Suppose I’d better grow up!” 

She kicked her heels high in the air, and, 
turning her head, looked sidewise through 
the waving grass. She saw a scattering of 
buttercups and tight little daisy buds, and 
the ragged hedge that marked the road all 
sprayed over with blackberry blossom. 
Suddenly saw something else, too—some- 
thing which brought her to her feet taut 
for action; but of this in a minute. 

Belinda, in the meantime, had drawn 
rein in a sufficiently secluded spot. When 
Derry looked at her inquiringly, she gave 
him one of her most successful smiles. 
Then she leaned over and stroked his arm. 

“Nice man, nice big man,” she said, 
“to give all my guests a rush! My guests 
thank you, and I thank you, but from now 
on ”—her hand slipped down and covered 
his—“ I wouldn’t object to a little more 
concentration!” 

Derry looked at her and smiled—a thing 
that he, too, did intimately and with no 
difficulty whatever. 

“ Might not be a bad idea,” he said, eas- 


But in reality he didn’t see much of any- 
thing himself, except that a little cloud of 
black flies was giving his mount a rush 
which the beast did not enjoy. One spe- 
cially persistent pest picked a spot about 


three inches above Bonfire’s nostril, and 
Derry knew he ought to interfere, but 
there was his hand firmly covered by Be- 
linda’s. It was a dilemma indeed, and one 
which, alas, the horse did not appreciate. 
What he did appreciate was the fact that 
the bridle rein was slacker than usual. 

Suddenly down went a tortured nose and 
up went a determined forefoot. Bonfire 
gave a successful swipe at the spot where 
the fly had done its worst, but on the down 
grade his foot caught in the bridle, which 
parted with a sickening snap. 

Why Derry kept his seat at all, that first 
wild minute, he never understood. He 
managed to do all the things a novice 
would do to convey to the animal that 
something was wrong. He wrapped his 
hands in the horse’s mane and dug in with 
his knees. " 

As Bonfire sprang, Derry hoped he was 
right in thinking that the maddened beast 
would make for the stables; but he was 
wrong. ‘The horse dashed straight across 
the lane, and went sweeping through the 
meadows in a wholly irresponsible humor. 
The only reason why he didn’t take the 
first hedge they came to was because there 
happened to be a gap straight in front of 
him; but Derry saw with dismay that he 
was making toward a second hedge, which 
appeared to be much higher, and in which 
no gap was visible. 

He gripped the animal’s mane tighter, 
and took a firmer hold with his knees. 
This was the language of panic—also, un- 
fortunately, an idiom which Bonfire had 
been taught to interpret in quite a different 
manner. The horse was going at the dan- 
gerous jump in good earnest. : 

This was perfectly apparent to Rose- 
mary as she swung into her saddle and 
wheeled the Demon almost before she had 
her seat. Urging him hotly along the high 
hedge, she saw, with relief, that sight of 
them had made Bonfire turn slightly in his 
course. Digging in her spurs, she forced 
the Demon ahead till, with a final cut, he 
ran in and shouldered off his quivering 
brother. 

Both horses slowed under the impact, 
and Rosemary gave a little gasp as she saw 
Bonfire’s swinging bridle. Reaching out 
swiftly, she grabbed Derry’s horse by the 
forelock and brought him to a halt. 

“ Thanks!” panted Derry, sliding to the 
ground. “ How did you know my bridle 
broke?” 
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“Didn’t. Thought you were riding to 
take that hedge. Nobody does. There’s 
a bog behind it.” 

“ Then,” said Derry, his eyes dilating 
slightly, “I owe you double thanks, as well, 
as an apology.” 

“ Nothing of the sort! Don’t like to be 
in at the death—that’s all.” 

“ No—listen!” Derry looked very ap- 
pealing. ‘“ You’ve saved me from a beastly 
fall, maybe worse.” His voice went a bit 
husky. “I want to tell you how it was.” 

Rosemary turned her face resolutely 
away, and saw Belinda cantering in at the 
far corner of the field. 

“You needn’t explain. See!” she said, 
pointing. “ Permit me to return you to 
your escort as innocent and pure as when 
you were torn from her side.” 

And, bowing low with a gallant sweep of 
her hat, she swung the Demon about and 


loped away. 
VI 


ROSEMARY caught the train to town 
which her father usually took; but since 
Mr. Ross rode in the club car, he remained 
ignorant of this important fact until he 
was unceremoniously seized as he walked 
briskly through the concourse. 

“ Pop,” said Rosemary, her eyes big 
with excitement, “if Racine Fréres phone 
to inquire if it’s all right for a young lady 
to charge goods to your name, you'll say 
it is, won’t you?” 

“ Sounds rather dangerous 

“Well, to be perfectly frank, I’m not 
going to let you down so awful easy. But 
listen—how’d you like to see a bee-utiful 
and sophisticated lady, hitherto unknown, 
walk in on the farewell dance to-morrow 
night?” 

Her father chuckled. 

“ Go to it!” he said. 

“ Ah!” sighed Rosemary. “ The spell 
is broken. To-morrow I emerge. Only 
listen—one thing more. I wouldn’t mind 
if you tucked about fifty in cash into my 
dainty fist.” 

And this, too, her —s. parent pro- 
ceeded to do; whereupon his daughter 
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dashed away about her business. 

First to Racine Fréres, where it was sug- 
gested that “ mademoiselle would like some- 
thing of a simplicity and trés jeune fille.” 

“ No—something subtle and about 
thirty,” replied Rosemary, with just a 
touch of condescension in her smile. 
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Unmoved, she appraised the procession 
of models in flame and jade and mauve. 
A creation of silver over a clever weaving 
of orange and green held her for a moment; 
but in the end she recognized her gown 
unhesitatingly —a gossamer of gold em- 
broidered on fine black net. 

Next to a salon de beauté, where she was 
steamed and frozen, pinched and stroked, 
and given a colorful finish, to the accom- 
—— of French patter served half and 

“TI think,” she objected critically, “ it is 
a little too healthy.” 

“ But how it suits mademoiselle! Quel 
fraicheur!” 

“ It would be better, though, if it looked 
about thirty.” 

For the life of her she couldn’t speak 
of that face as if it were her own. 

“If it pleases mademoiselle. Voila! 
C’est charmant!’’ 

“ That will do,” said Rosemary. “ Now 
give me all the makings, please.” 


That night she practiced her newly ac- 
quired art on Cecily, and got a highly sat- 
isfactory result. 

“ Only I think,” she said, eying her work 
critically, “they leave you too smooth. 
There’s something lacking in my face, and 
there’s something lacking in yours.” She 
studied herself for a moment. “ It’s tame. 
There’s nothing unexpected. It’s all alike. 
I know—here!” 

She took the pencil, made two little 
strokes, then turned to Cecily. 

“ Right?” 

“ Right! 
solemnly. 

Rosemary laughed and went to bed. 

Next morning she called her brother on 
the telephone. 

“ Ricky, there’s a stunning girl here 
wants to come to the dance to-night.” 

“Huh! Kid, isn’t she?” 

“Not! She’s got a shellacked face and 
a regular Theda dress. Cost one hundred 
and fifty berries. Ask dad—he knows.” 

“Pop in on this? Mark it O. K., then. 
Think it’s a darned shame you were 
shucked off, anyway.” 


VII 


THE evening was well under way when 
Belinda, coming in from the garden with 
Derry, noted with some dismay that her 
party had developed a decided weakness in 


Dead right!” agreed Cecily 
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the distributing department. Most of the 
male guests, in fact, had grouped them- 
selves around a window giving on the ve- 
randa, and were conducting themselves 
with that measure of hilarity which sur- 
vives the small boy’s impulse to show off 
before his girl. , 

Mindful of her duties as hostess, she 
moved closer. She drew in a sharp breath 
as the group parted, and, after a moment 
of startled bewilderment, she recognized 
Rosemary in the center of it. She made a 
quick recovery, however, and arched 
haughty brows. 

“ Look who’s here!” she said. “ What’s 
the idea?” 

Rosemary threw back her head and gave 
it to her straight. 

“T’ve just been made president of the 
Arts and Crafts Club,” she drawled. “ Pit- 
iless publicity for every particle of pulchri- 
tude is the password. Advance, and give 
me the grip!” 

She held out her hand, but Belinda only 
gave a short laugh. 

“The child is feverish,” she said, and 
passed on. 

With secret delight she noted how Rose- 
mary’s face fell a little as Derry, content- 
ing himself with a brief nod, continued to 
stick closer than a brother. It appeased 
her wrath considerably to see that he pur- 
sued the suggested policy of concentration 
with admirable form, and took no part in 
the rush the other men were giving that 
crazy kid. 

There was no doubt that Rosemary had 
put herself over. The big brothers of boys 
and girls she had always known cut in on 
her as eagerly as if they had never seen her 
before. 

And, in a way, they hadn’t seen her be- 
fore. If you begin to take notice of fresh- 
faced small fry, you’re likely to get into 
all sorts of messes. Rosemary in dimity, 
with a face that was nothing but washed, 
might do almost anything—or, again, she 
might not; but as soon as she put on the 
regalia, you knew she understood the rules. 

When.a girl is an adept with the powder 
puff and the lip stick, you can be pretty 
sure in a general way what will be coming 
down the road all the time. The young 
men rushed her in joyous security. Even 
the foreigners, Dusty and Pete, protested 
because she had given them the absent 
treatment, and got at least a foothold in 
every other dance. 
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Rosemary laughed and glittered through 
it all and doggedly saved the eighth dance 
for Derry. A sort of internal shivering, 
which had first attacked her when Derry 
joined Belinda in scorning her little court, 
got worse and worse, and when the eighth 
dance came she really had to do something 





about it. She had told every one that the 
dance was taken. Disappearance was her 
best cue. 


The lawn, the garden, and the veranda 
would be all cluttered up with petters. The 
kitchen garden would be safe, however; so 
she stole out and sat on the bench by the 
bird bath, and thought quite bitterly about 
life and young men. 

Nevertheless, she was not surprised to 
hear Derry say: 

“ Helio!” 

Somehow she had known, quite deep 
within herself, that he would be watching, 
and would follow; and yet she wouldn't 
have been surprised, either, if his indiffer- 
ence had continued forever and forever and 
forever. It was these two certainties fight- 
ing for position which had produced her in- 
ternal pangs. 

She let one moment go by while she en- 
joyed the sensation of getting back to 
normal. 

“ How’d they let you get away?” 

“ How’d you get away yourself?” 


“Oh, I bolted. Had to. Damn it, 
you’ve broken my heart!” 
“ Huh!” said Rosemary. “I’d like to 


know how you make that out.” 

“Well, you see it’s like this—I thought 
you were different. You know what I said 
once about girls hiding their beauty under 
a bushel.” 

Rosemary giggled. 

“T remember. You know an awful lot 
of long words. Listen—under a bushel is 
right where my beauty’s been to date, and 
I suppose it would have gone moldy there 
if I hadn’t got busy and put on a little pro- 
tective coloration. I’ve known that crowd 
in there all my life, but to-night is abso- 
lutely the first time I’ve felt the need of a 
traffic cop.” 

“Well, personally, when I see a girl get 
her guns out, the game is up as far as I’m 
concerned.” 

“ Fragrance in a girl’s hair always gets 
you, though,” murmured Rosemary ab- 
sently. “ You’re pretty primitive about 
these things. In reality, men are too busy, 
to hunt. It’s up to us women—” 
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“Huh!” grunted Derry, unperturbed. 
“ That’s just my line. Mustn’t make the 
mistake of getting a fellow’s line mixed up 
with his ideas. What I mean is — why, 
Rosemary!” 

His voice broke. He fingered the mul- 
berry leaves, playing for control, and did 
not speak. 

“ What is it, Derry?” 

The question came soft and frightened 
out of the thrilling silence. 

“Well!” He threw back his head, and 
crowded the expression of amused detach- 
ment back into his eyes. “ You know now, 
for example, what I mean is—your eye- 
brows. They sort of droop at the end, you 
know, and then go slanting up a little. 
Gives you sort of a special look, humorous 
and elfin and distinctive. Well, what I 
mean is, that should be a secret for the 
man who loves you to discover.” He 
stopped for a minute, and then went on: 
“Tt seems as if you’ve thrown a spotlight 
on something I thought I had discovered, 
and loved—mainly because you didn’t 
know it was there.” 
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“ But, Derry ”"—Rosemary’s eyes were 
on him in wide astonishment—“ look!” 

She dipped her handkerchief in the foun- 
tain, and swiftly wiped off the deft line of — 
sophistication. 

Derry looked. There was absolutely no 
denying it — Rosemary’s brows were per- 
fectly straight. 

And then he did an astonishing thing— 
that is, it would have been astonishing in 
any one but Derry Dorrance. He took 
Rosemary’s hands, wet handkerchief and 
all, and said: 

“ Don’t you see, dear, it just proves that 
my theory’s right? It’s brains and per- 
sonality that count, same as with men. 
Maybe I didn’t know the shape of your 
eyebrows. It’s because I was dazzled by 
the splendor of your spirit.” 

“Don’t you think,” Rosemary interrupt- 
ed softly, “ that you talk a good deal like 
a rector?” 

“ Damn it, yes! 
mising little devil. 


You’re an uncompro- 
I adore you!” 


And Rosemary, in the delicious strange- 
ness of his arms, let it go at that. 





THERE WAS A GIRL IN LESBOS 


THERE was a girl in Lesbos; 
In Troy there was a queen; 

And oh, the years, and oh, the tears 
That lie our lives between! 


Now all that’s left of Helen 
To prove her fair renown 

Is the old tale of how her pale 
Face burned a city down. 


And Sappho—what of Sappho? 
Her broken songs a few; 

And yet, and yet, can we forget 
The love she set them to? 


Be still, and let them slumber, 
Dreaming a new caprice; 

No kiss can make dead Paris wake, 
Or launch a ship in Greece. 


What gods are we to judge them, 
Those two white ghosts in hell? 
Beauty goes on when we are gone— 

Ladies, I wish you well! 


Leslie Nelson Jennings 
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ILL DHUE had been hung in the 

presence of forty witnesses, and his 

body had been turned over to Ran- 
chester; but, though the doctors and visit- 
ing officers had all reported him dead, half 
of Cheyenne firmly believed that he lived. 
His wonderful show of courage, as he stood 
on the trap awaiting the fatal drop, gave 
birth to the rumor that the hanging was a 
fake, and that he knew it. A false plat- 
form, it was said, had been built beneath 
the trapdoor; and when he fell through the 
trap his feet had landed on the platform, 
thus saving his neck from the rope. 

Ranchester, however, knew that the sen- 
tence had been executed, and that he would 
never see Bill Dhue again. He followed 
his friend’s body to the grave in somber 
silence, closing his ears to the words of the 
funeral service. 

“T am the resurrection and the life,” the 
clergyman read, and Ranchester gazed at 
him grimly. 

Many things had come to pass, but of 
these the most unbelievable was that Bill 
had died a Christian. He had actually for- 
given his enemies, taking their secrets to 
the grave with him when they had con- 
spired to have him hung; but as Ranches- 
ter pondered on this, knowing his friend 
as he did, he shook his head at the thought. 

No! Bill’s religion had been the same 
as his own—fidelity to his friends. It was 
to protect Ranchester that he had spared 
his enemies, for they had all been involved 
together. If Dhue revealed the names of 
those who had hired him, the first would 
be that of Ranchester; but, rather than 
see the major accused, he had died un- 
avenged—a true friend to the end. 


Not-Afraid 


A WESTERN STORY OF STRONG MEN AND STRENUOUS DAYS 


By Dane Coolidge 


Author of “The Desert Trail,” “‘ Lost Wagons,” etc. 


Thoughts and memories rushed like a 
mill race through Ranchester’s brain. He 
saw, as in a dream, his vast herd of cattle 
descending into Heminway’s meadows, and 
the Preacher, big and burly, with sancti- 
monious jowl, standing out and calling to 
his God. He saw the thunderheads rush- 
ing up as Heminway prayed for God’s 
lightning to reach down and strike Ran- 
chester dead; and the pale face of a girl, 
looking out from the doorway, actually ex- 
pecting the miracle to happen. 

What a farce it had been, that drawing 
of the circle, like a necromancer of old! 
And how the Indians had stared, clapping 
their hands to their mouths as he stepped 
out and challenged the lightning! 

A farce, yes, but a bitter farce now, for 
the prophecy of the Preacher had come 
true. Ranchester’s friend had been hung 
in spite of all his efforts, and his own hap- 
piness had been destroyed. How much 
better it would have been if the lightning 
had killed him and saved him from this 
delirium of suffering! 

But the Preacher—no! How could a 
man like that—self-seeking, arrogant, bom- 
bastic—have any influence with the Maker 
of earth and heaven? Grant the existence 
of a God—omniscient, omnipotent, omni- 
present—-was it likely that He would an- 
swer the demands of this ranter? 

Ranchester remembered his own mother, 
a woman whose every act had seemed to 
him just and good. If she had called on 
God, it was reasonable to suppose that her 
prayers might be answered; but this arro- 
gant homesteader, settling down on Ran- 
chester’s range, fencing in his very round- 
up ground, and then, standing out with 
arms lifted to the sky, calling on God to 
strike him dead! Ranchester burst out 
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laughing at the absurdity of it all—and 
then his eyes became set. 

He saw again the rigid form, the black 
cap, the rope stretching down from the gal- 
lows. Bill Dhue had been hung. The 
Preacher had killed Bill with his prayers, 
and even now he was offering up thanks. 
He was thanking his God for His loving 
kindness and mercy, for breaking the arms 
of his enemies. 

One enemy was left whose arms were not 
broken. He, Ranchester, would go back-— 
he would repay. He would pay this loud- 
mouthed hypocrite for his evil intent, 
whether his prayers had been answered or 
mot. And there was another in Thunder 
Basin who had turned her heart against 
him—he had promised to punish her, too! 

Ranchester rose up purposefully, a new 

light in his eyes, and went out into the 
night. Here at last was the forgotten mis- 
sion that his mind had been groping for, 
the vengeance he had put off so long. He 
would show them whether God alone can 
punish the human atoms that pass their 
brief span here on earth. 
_ Let them pray again while he went to 
Afton Cunningham and bought up the 
mortgage on their homestead! When the 
mortgage came due, he would laugh in 
their faces and burn down their cabin be- 
fore their eyes. 

There was an ugly gleam in Cunning- 
ham’s eyes as he peered out through the 
window, watching Ranchester as he rode 
up to the gate. What did he know, and 
what had he come for? 

Since the day of the hanging—yes, since 
long before then—since the day when Ran- 
chester wrote the check—Cunningham had 
avoided him, half in fear of his anger, and 
partly through fear that he would have to 
kill the major; for that would be inevitable 
if Ranchester discovered the treachery 
which had brought Bill Dhue to his death. 
He slipped a pistol under his waistband, 
where it would not be seen, and waited to 
get him in the door. 

Ranchester came in quietly, without the 
look in his eye that the manager of the 
Seven D’s had learned to know. When he 
saw that all was well, Cunningham invited 
him in to have a drink. 

They drank, sitting in silence by the 
whisky-slopped table, with its relics of a 
night of revelry. As he waited for Ran- 
chester to come to the point, Cunningham 
shuffled a deck of soiled cards. The gang 
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had been there the night before, drinking 
and gambling, as usual. As Ranchester 
brushed off the table, Cunningham dealt 
him five cards, absently dealing himself 
the same number. 

“ No, I won’t play,” declined Ranchester. 
“I came on a matter of business—in con- 
nection with this homesteader, Heminway.” 

“Oh, Heminway!” said Cunningham, 
glancing at him shrewdly. 

“T ascertained from the bank that that 
mortgage on his homestead had for some 
reason been transferred to you. It was for 
five hundred dollars; and I came to ask 
you, Afton, if you’d consider reselling it 
to me. The land, as you know, is well in- 
side my range. In fact, it’s on my old 
round-up ground. When the mortgage 
comes due, I’d like to take over the. prop- 
erty and clear away all those obstructions.” 

“Including that Preacher!” suggested 
Cunningham. 

“Including the Preacher. Now what’s 
your price on it, Afton? And I'll appre- 
ciate the courtesy very much.” 

“Don’t mention it,” mocked Cunning- 
ham. “I’m hep to you, old horse! You 
want it to give to that girl.” 

“What girl?” demanded Ranchester, 
throwing up his head. 

Cunningham leered at him slyly. 

“You know!” he said. “ But there’ll be 
nothing doing—I’ve got a use for that mort- 
gage myself.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired Ran- 
chester. “Am I to understand, Cunning- 
ham, that you intend to come in on my 
range?” 

“ Well, not regularly,” grinned Cunning- 
ham; “ but I might cut out one heifer. She 
looks pretty good to me.” 

“Damn your innuendos!” burst out 
Ranchester, in a passion. “I trust I am 
still a gentleman. And if you intend your 
remarks to refer to the daughter of this 
homesteader—” 

“T do!” nodded Cunningham meaning- 
ly. “It’s all right, old man, and the act- 
ing is good; but I happen to be next—un- 
derstand? I know the place and the hour 
—and here’s the thirty dollars that you 
slipped her. She paid the interest on that 
mortgage the next day.” 

He drew out three ten-dollar bills and 
laid them on the table. Ranchester stared 
at him blankly. 

“ What the devil are you talking about?” 
he asked. 
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“1’m talking about that girl!” answered 
Cunningham, raising his voice, and begin- 
ning to shake a threatening finger. ‘“ You 
can’t come this over me, so there’s no use 
pretending. I know a good thing myself; 
but since you ask me what I mean, we'll 
call a spade a spade. I mean you met this 
sagebrush beauty in that gulch up above 
your ranch, and the next day she came 
down here with three ten-dollar bills to pay 
off the interest on that mortgage. Now 
you want the mortgage itself; but lemme 
tell you, you’ll never get it! I’m in on this 
myself—understand?” 

“ Ves, I do,” returned Ranchester; “ but 
let me inform you, Mr. Cunningham, that 
I’m not quite as low as you think. I gave 
the girl forty dollars, but it was the bounty 
on four wolf cubs that she’d just crawled 
into a den and killed. Since you’ve brought 
up the subject, I’m not in the habit of at- 
tempting to corrupt young girls—nor of 
having my word doubted, either!” 

He rose as he spoke. Seeing the gleam 
in his eyes, Cunningham hastened to make 
amends. 

“ Oh, well!” he laughed. “ Don’t get me 
wrong, Ranchester. I didn’t mean to doubt 
your word; but you’ve got to admit it 
looked black as hell against you. One of 
the boys was out scouting, and saw her. 
Now sit down and have a drink, and let’s 
talk this matter over. I know you're a 
deep dog, Ranchester. Cover it up as you 
will, I can see as well as the rest of them, 
and I know you’ve got your eye on that 
girl. Well, so have I; and if it wasn’t for 
you, I believe I could make a winning. But 
I tell you what I'll do, just to show that 
there’s no hard feeling, and that I’m a dead 
game sport, even in love—we’ll play a game 
of poker, my mortgage against your interest 
in the girl.” 

“ Damn your mortgage!” burst out Ran- 
chester, striking the table with his fist. 
“You’ve been drinking, or I wouldn’t let 
this pass. Get this into your head before 
I have to knock it in—the girl is perfectly 
innocent. Furthermore, Cunningham, I 
know you’ve got a low mind, but don’t 
judge others by yourself!” 

“What do you mean?” blustered Cun- 
ningham angrily. 

“T mean,” exploded Ranchester, “ that 
you’re a low-bred, dissolute cur; and if I 
ever hear of you linking her name with 
mine again, you’ll have to answer to me 
personally!” 
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He stood up, stern and erect, and the 
light of battle leaped like a flaming sword 
from his eyes. When Cunningham hesi- 
tated, Ranchester advanced a step toward 
him, and tapped him sharply on the shoul- 
der. 

“ Cunningham,” he said, “ I’ve tried to 
be friends with you; but after this, never 
speak to me again. You're a despicable 
cur ever to make such a proposal—and if 
you touch that gun I’ll kill you!” 

He drew back quickly as Cunningham 
fumbled at his waistband, and the treach- 
erous hand fell slack.- Cunningham had 
had it in his mind to draw and shoot from 
the hip, but Ranchester had been too quick 
for him. 

“Oh, well!” he said. “ What’s the use 
of having trouble? You go your way, and 
I'll go mine.” 

“ Very well,” agreed Ranchester. 

Backing out of the door, he mounted and 
rode swiftly away. 


XXVI 


THE passing days had brought nothing 
to Levi Heminway but an answer to his . 
prayers. His enemies had been punished, 
and Bill Dhue had been hung; but the in- 
terest on his mortgage had run on. Every 
day that he knelt and prayed had brought 
foreclosure so much nearer. His boys had 
left, and had not returned. 

Now, with the last week of grace slip- 
ping past, he continued to wrestle and pray. 
The children walked softly past his bed- 
room door, gazing hungrily back at their 
mother. Prairie Rose stepped into her 
chaps and slipped the six-shooter under her 
belt. Without a word, she went down to 
the corral and caught up her best-looking 
horse. 

As she was mounting to go, her mother 
came running down and stopped her. 

“Oh, are you leaving, too?” Mrs. Hem- 
inway quavered. 

Prairie Rose nodded grimly. 

“ T’'ll be back,” she said. “ Don’t worry, 
mother.” 

“ But how can I help worrying, Rose? 
The children are always hungry, and all he 
does is sing and pray. You won’t be long, 
will you, Rose?” 

“ T’'ll be back by the rst,” promised Prai- 
rie Rose. ‘“ There’s no use staying here.” 

“Won’t you tell me where you’re going? 
You know the mortgage is due then, and— 
and I suppose we’ll have to go somewhere.” 
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“ Unless we pay it off,” said Prairie Rose. 
“T’m going down to get the money.” 

“Money! But how? Oh, you won’t do 
I couldn’t stand that, 


anything wrong? 
Rose!” 

“Don’t you worry,” answered Prairie 
Rose. .“ I guess I can take care of myself. 
If we can’t pay off the mortgage, we’ll pack 
up and move. It won’t be the first time 
we've done it.” 

“No, but he’s mortgaged all the horses 
and everything we’ve got, except what’s 
exempted by law—” 

“ Well, we'll take that, then,” said Rose. 
“ But don’t you worry, mother—I’ll bring 
back the five hundred dollars!” 

She nodded and smiled eagerly, reining 
her horse out through the gate. Then she 
turned back impulsively. 

“ I’m going down to Cheyenne,” she said, 
“to ride in the Frontier Day contests.” 

“What? With all those rough men? 
Oh, Rosie, you can’t mean it! And how 
could you get all that money?” 

“They’ve offered five hundred dollars 
for the best lady rider, and I figure on win- 
ning it. It’s called the ladies’ world cham- 
pionship, but I don’t care about that. The 
money is what I’m after.” 

“ But you might get killed!” her mother 
wailed. 

Prairie Rose looked back somberly. 

“Yes, and I might starve to death,” she 
retorted. “ Don’t you worry—I’ll be back 
by the rst.” 

She threw the spurs into her horse and 
went galloping off up the road, swinging 
down at the gate as he stopped. Then, as 
she closed the gate behind her, she waved 
a gay hand and leaped into the saddle at 
abound. The morning was bright and fair, 
God was still in His heaven, and she was 
setting forth to conquer the world. 


It was the day before the contests when 
Prairie Rose rode in across the plains and 
followed the crowd through the Frontier 
Park gate. Within the outer fence there 
was still another inclosure, with the grand 
stand on one side, and from the arena in- 
side there came the patter of racing horses 
and the shouts and loud laughter of cow- 
boys. An army of workmen were hurry- 
ing to and fro, setting up peanut stands 
and stalls for the hawkers. 

For a while Rose sat on her horse, watch- 
ing the ebb and flow of traffic, her brain 
almost numbed by the tumult. Contest 
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riders in gaudy chaps came trooping in 
from town, making the “how” sign to 
grinning Indian braves. From a gate on 
one side a band of horses thundered past, 
close herded on their way to the corrals. 
They were the bronchos for the cowboys to 
ride. A herd of steers followed, to give 
practice to the ropers. 

Prairie Rose rode over toward the sta- 
bles, where a huge man was Shouting out 
orders. He was superbly mounted on a 
strawberry roan horse, and when he 
stretched out his hand in an impatient ges- 
ture, Prairie Rose caught the gleam of a 
mammoth diamond. It was Jim Drake, 
the manager, and men came to him from all 
sides on a hundred different errands. 

After waiting for some time, the girl 
spurred toward him, but a cowboy pushed 
ahead of her. 

“No, you can’t de it,” broke in Drake, 
cutting short the man’s appeal. “I told 
you that once before. Now, young lady, 
what can I do for you?” 

He fixed her for a moment with his mas- 
terful black eyes, and Prairie Rose found 
her voice. 

“I want to enter the ladies’ bucking con- 
test,” she said. 

“There ain’t going to be any,” he an- 
swered shortly. ‘“ Here, Charley, where 
you going with that saddle of Phil’s? Well, 
you put it right back where you found it.” 

“It’s announcéd on the program, and I 
saw it in the paper,” persisted Prairie Rose, 
as he continued to ignore her. 

“ Well, I’m running this show, and I tell 
you there won’t be any. Of course, if you 
know more than I do about this—” 

“ But I came down on purpose,” she 
cried. 

“T can’t help that,” he stormed. “ It’s 
all a put-up job between the press agent 
and that knot-headed committee. They 
wanted some pictures of cowgirls to put in 
the papers, and announced it without even 
consulting me. Got a bunch of these town 
girls in their peekaboo shirt waists to come 
out here and pose for riders; but I tell you, 
young woman, there won’t be no contest, 
so you might as well go back home.” 

“Yes, but why?” she pleaded. “I’m 
not scared of getting hurt. I can ride as 
well as a man.” 

“Well, maybe you can,” he admitted, 
after an appraising glance at her horse; 
“but you’re the first one I’ve seen, up to 
date. It takes three to make a contest, 
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and we'll have a try-out this afternoon. If 
they don’t qualify, there won’t be any con- 


test. And lemme tell you, kid, you’ll have 


to ride some to qualify. I’m against all 
this flub-dub, myself. I’m a showman, 
understand? Been in the business for 
twenty years, and I tell you these lady 
riders are the bunk. If one of ’em gits 
hurt, or maybe killed, by her horse falling, 
the whole audience will git up and leave. 
It ‘ll crab the whole show. I know what 
I’m talking about; but all right, you can 
come to the try-out. I’m going to show up 
that committee, so they’ll keep their hands 
off after this, and let a man run this show 
that knows how. They ain’t none of them 
town girls can ride!” 

“ Well, I can’t do anything else,” an- 
swered Prairie Rose, and Jim Drake nod- 
ded shrewdly. 

“ Where’d you come from?” he asked, 
after a brief silence. 

“Thunder Mountain,” she said. “ We 
run horses up there. I’ve been raised on a 
ranch all my life.” 

“ Ain’t rigged up very fancy,” he ob- 
served; “ but if you can ride, it’s all right 
with me. Got any place to stop in town?” 

“Well, no,” she faltered. “I haven’t.” 

* Come over here,” he said. 

Putting the spurs to his showy roan, 
Drake trotted him over to the cook house. 

“ George,” he called, “ give this young 
lady her breakfast. Let her eat here as 
long as she’s in town.” 

He turned his horse away without lis- 
tening to her thanks, and Prairie Rose went 
into the cook house. It was a rough board 
shack with a long tent attached to one side, 
in which was a double row of tables; and 
in company with a nondescript lot of cow- 
boys she sat down to her first meal that 
day. How he had guessed it she did not 
know, but Jim Drake knew that she was 
hungry. 

As she ate, her courage came back. 
Drake was against the ladies’ contest, but 
he was not against her, if he did talk so 
loud and rough; and perhaps, after all, 
there would be other girls besides herself 
who could qualify for the bucking. 

She spent the rest of the morning watch- 
ing the cowboys practicing their stunts, and 
when the rehearsal was called she was there. 

The chairman of the committee came 
riding out from town, with a bevy of girls 
at his back, and half an hour later they 
were gathered about the horse chutes, while 


the wranglers brought out a broncho. With 
his mouth drawn down sullenly, Jim Drake 
looked on from a distance, peering out from 
under the rim of his huge hat; but as the 
wranglers blindfolded the horse, and stood 
waiting for orders, he rode over and sur- 
veyed the fair riders. Except for two or 
three, they were enameled a ghastly white, 
to protect them from the burning sun. De- 
spite their buckskin skirts and cowboy som- 
breros, they hardly looked the part. 

“Well!” he said, turning to glower at 
the chairman. “ Here they are, eh? Do 
you think they can ride? Put one up on 
that horse, then, and we'll just see what 
happens. Any killing will take place right 
now!” 

“T'll ride him,” announced a voice. 

A tiny woman stepped forth, almost hid- 
den beneath the rim of an enormous hat. 
She was dressed in silk tights thrust into 
high-topped riding boots, and her shirt 
waist was as low-cut as the rest; but when 
she stepped down from the conquered horse, 
Jim Drake grumbled unwilling praise. 

“Yes, of course,” he said. “ She’s a 
professional!” 

“‘ She rode him, didn’t she?” sneered the 
chairman. 

“Sure! That’s one; but put up some of 
those town girls. Hey, Johnny, bring out 
old Squawkiller!”’ 

Drake grinned sardonically as a fighting 
sorrel was brought out and snubbed to the 
horn of a saddle. 

““ Now, ladies!” he said. ‘“ There’s a 
regular horse. Don’t all speak at once— 
who'll ride him?” 

A grim-lipped blonde stepped out from 
the bunch, and handed over her saddle to 
the wranglers. One of the men reached 
out carefully and took Squawkiller by the 
ears, while a second worked the blind over 
his eyes. Then, when the saddle had been 
cinched firmly in place, the cowgirl put her 
foot in the stirrup. 

An electric shock seemed to pass down 
Squawkiller’s spine, arching it up like the 
back of cat, and as she settled into the 
saddle the muscles along his legs began to 
twitch and crawl like snakes. The wran- 
gler jerked away the blind, and with one 
tremendous bound the sorrel sprang into 
the air and flung sidewise. The girl 
clutched at the horn, there was a whirl of 
dust, and she landed on her face in the 
dirt. 

“ Next!” announced Drake. 
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As nobody else responded, Prairie Rose 
stepped out with her saddle. 

“ T’'ll ride him,” she said. 

Drake smiled. 

“Sure!” he answered. “I'll take your 
word for it, kid. I’m talking to these cow- 
girls here.” 

“ Well, I don’t think it’s fair!” pouted 
one of the prettiest. “ We didn’t come out 
here to get killed.” 

“No, that’s it,” jeered Drake, sticking 
his lip out scornfully. ‘“ That’s what I’ve 
been saying, all the time. You’re just out 
here to show off your shape; but lemme tell 
you, young lady, I’m running this show, 
and you can ride that horse now or stay 
out. The audience will laugh its head off 
when a cowboy gits busted; but if a girl 
breaks her shoe string, and sets down to 
fix it, half the women in the grand stand 
will faint. This cowgirl stuff ain’t my idea 
at all, but the committee has shoved it off 
on me, and as director of the arena I’m 
playing safe. If we break any dishes, we’re 
going to break ’em in the kitchen, where the 
guests won’t get nothing but the noise!” 

“Yes; but, Jim,” argued the chairman, 
“ that’s a dangerous horse. A man would 
hardly dare to get on him. Can’t you bring 
out some gentler horses that will—” 

“ No!” said Drake stubbornly. “ There’s 
my horse—let ’em ride him. I’m the boss 
in this arena. You keep out!” 

“ Yes, but I’m the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and we’ve advertised this event— 
the first cowgirls ever competing in the 
West. A new championship contest, fea- 
turing the women of the frontier—” 

“Let ’em keep in their place, then!” 
snarled Drake. 

“ Aw, here!” spoke up a_ rawboned, 
hard-featured woman, who had been stand- 
ing off by herself. “ I'll ride that hawse— 
quit yore talking!” 

She strode out toward the wranglers, her 
divided skirts flapping, but with a grim, 
fighting look in her eyes. When Squaw- 
killer was saddled, she tied her stirrups 
under his belly and shook out a heavy 
quirt. 

“Quirts is barred,” objected Drake, 
“and them hobbled stirrups are dangerous. 
If he falls, he’ll break a leg for you, sure!” 

“This ain’t no contest,” announced the 
rawboned rider. “I’m going to show you 
that hawse can be rode. My name is Cattle 
Kate, from the Laramie Plains, and you 
can bet your bottom dollar I’m a peeler!” 
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; the blind out herself. 


“ Turn ’im loose!” she yelied, and swung 
her quirt in the air. 

Squawkiller jumped as he felt the fierce 
jab of her spurs and the bite of the loaded 
quirt. After making a few bucks, he 
straightened out into a lope, and the ladies’ 
championship contest was saved. Three 
women had qualified, though Prairie Rose 
had not ridden. Jim Drake rode off, mut- 
tering to himself. 
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AFTER another night’s sleep out on the 
open prairie, Prairie Rose rode back to the 
park, eating her breakfast with the rousta- 
bouts who handled horses for hard-swearing 
Jim Drake. He was there already, riding 
a beautiful palomino horse, cream-colored, 
with silvery mane and tail. As the morn- 
ing wore on, and the parade to form, 
his voice roared out like a foghorn. 

“ Where’s that stage coach?” he shouted, 
as his supernumeraries hustled about. 
“* Joe Bush, go hurry up them Injuns! And 
you cowboy there—you/ Quit your dog- 
goned monkey business, or I'll have you 
throwed off the lot!” 

The parade formed in a double line, with 
the cowgirls in front and the hairy-chapped 
cowboys behind. 

When Prairie Rose saw the white shirt 
waists and fringed skirts of the town girls, 
she hid behind the cook house and cried. 
They had not dared to ride Squawkiller, 
but now, with the committee, they held the 
place of honor. Kitty O’Rourke, the Wild 
West show rider who had topped off the 
first broncho, was there in her costly silks. 
Even Cattle Kate, with her battle-ax face, 
mixed brazenly in with the rest; but Rose’s 
shirt waist was too faded, her men’s clothes 
too old and shabby, to wear anywhere, ex- 
cept in the contest. 

She choked back her tears and looked 
wrathfully after them as they rode off be- 
hind the band; but when the afternoon 
crowd came, she swung up on her horse and 
went over to meet them in the arena. 

Jim Drake was in a frenzy, shouting 
orders through his megaphone, and riding 
furiously to turn back scurrying boys. 
When she reported to him, he merely threw 
her a big cloth number and told her to wait 
there until she was called. She fastened 
the number across her back. 

As Kitty O’Rourke and Cattle Kate ap- 








peared, Drake shouted across the field to 
the corrals: 

“ Bring down them three horses for the 
cowgirls! Hurry up, now! We'll pull this 
off first.” 

“But, Mr. Drake,” protested Kitty 
O’Rourke, “ we’re fourth on the program.” 

“ You'll ride when I tell you to,” gritted 
back the arena director. “ I’m running this 
show—understand?” 

“ Afraid the ladies will faint?” twitted 
Kitty. . 

“Not to-day,” answered Jim Drake 
grimly. 

He put Cattle Kate up first, to get her 
out of sight. Her horse rode a few jumps, 
and quit. Then Prairie Rose was mounted, 
and, though she raked him with her spurs, 
her horse only buckjumped a few times. 

Kitty O’Rourke was last, and Jim Drake 
let her wait. She was a dainty little wom- 
an in her clinging silks, and when she 
stepped up on her horse, and beckoned the 
wranglers to turn him loose, the crowd in 
the grand stand cheered. He bucked along 
gracefully in a high canter, like a rocking 
horse, and that was all for the day. Prairie 
Rose crept away, hardly daring even to 
hope. 

On the second day the town girls came 
back. They had gone over Drake’s head, 
and filed a protest with the committee, and 
the orders were to let them ride. 

“ All right, I'll let ’em ride!” glowered 
Drake, and once more old Squawkiller came 
out. 

“ You don’t ride at all to-day,” he said 
to Prairie Rose. ‘ You’ve qualified. The 
finals are to-morrow.” 

He glared at her with his compelling 
eyes, and jerked his head toward the gate. 
She rode away in a daze. Whatever he 
told her, she knew she had to do it, but 
uneasy doubts had assailed her. Jim Drake 
was a showman, and he knew Kitty 
O’Rourke—Cattle Kate said he knew her 
too well. They had been friends on the 
road. As Cattle Kate rode away with Rose, 
she proclaimed that the contest was framed, 
and that Kitty O’Rourke was slated to win. 

Prairie Rose had her reservations about 
women who swore, and who laughed when 
the cowboys hooted; and as soon as she 
could she slipped away from her companion 
and rode off, sick at heart. She was not 
afraid to ride the worst broncho they had, 
but something told her that she would never 
get the chance. 
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Jim Drake was determined to put the ~ 
committee in the wrong. He was deter-— 
mined to have his own way, and, unless all 
signs failed, hé was determined to keep her ~ 
out of it and let the pretty circus girl win. ~ 
Prairie Rose had come there to ride—to 
risk her life, if necessary, to win the prize 
that would save their home; but in this 
maze of unseen forces she felt like a feather ~ 
whirled about in the clutch of a maelstrom. ~ 
She was nothing, a shrinking nobody in a 
world of strutting cowboys and white-faced, — 
made-up girls. ¥ 

As she heard a startled yell, instantly fol- — 
lowed by a silence, she knew that some — 
town girl had been thrown. Jim Drake was © 
having his revenge. g 

“ Oh, I wish he’d let me ride!” she pant- — 
ed; but he had told her to go, and she went. ~ 

She had just left the park, and was rid-— 
ing off up the road, when she heard the ~ 
clatter of swift hoofs behind her. She ~ 
whirled about quickly, with a smile on her ~ 
lips, half expecting some friendly mes- ~ 
senger. When she saw who it was, her ~ 
heart leaped and stopped. Afton Cunning- ~ 
ham was smiling back at her. e 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed. “ How’s © 
the Rose of Thunder Basin? Still riding ~ 
that high-stepping horse! I’ve got a mort- — 
gage on him, I suppose, but don’t let that © 
a you. We'll fix that all up—eh, © 

id?” 4 

He drew back his coarse lips in an in- — 
sinuating grin. Prairie Rose returned a ~ 
look like a knife stab. : 

“Saw you leaving,” he explained. “As ~ 
I was going back to the ranch anyhow, I — 
thought you might like to go along. I’m ~ 
there all alongynow, so nobody will know — 
the difference; and it’s the only way out 
for you, Rose. 


“ My wild Irish Rose, 
The sweetest flower that grows—” 


“You shut up!” snapped Prairie Rose ~ 
hatefully. 

“ All roses have thorns!” he laughed. 

Prairie Rose reached for her quirt. 

“Oh, I wish I was a man!” she burst 
out. “I'd kill you, you big, insulting pig!” 

“ Never mind now,” he said. “Cut out ~ 
the hard names—you might as well be a — 
good sport. You’ve put up a game fight, 
but you’ve lost out—that’s all; so why not 
look at it reasonably? I’ve offered you this 
mortgage once, and I'll do it again.” 

He reached into his pocket and held out 
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a paper. Prairie Rose reined out of the 
road. 

“ Just because we are poor,” she spat 
back at him defiantly, “is no reason for 
you to insult me. If we can’t pay off that 
mortgage, we'll pack up and go; and I 
think you’re just—oh, hateful!” 

“ Quite the contrary,” he winked. “ I’m 
as loving as anything; but at the same 
time, kid, I’m not foolish. I knew what 
you were up to when you came down here 
to Frontier Day, so I fixed it with the 
judges for you to lose. You can ride your 
pretty head off, and that’s all the good it 
will do you. They’ll give the prize to some- 
body else.” 

She paused, her eyes blaz- 
ing, her teeth bared with vexation, hate, 
and a devastating despair. “Go away,” 
she choked, “ before I kill you!” 

She laid her hand on the pistol which 
she kept hid beneath her belt. Cunning- 
ham touched the spurs to his nervous horse. 

“ Go on now!” she threatened. “ Don’t 
you say another word to me! And I will 
win that prize-money—yet!” 

He looked back over his shoulder with a 


sardonic smile, and galloped, mocking, off 


up the road. She gazed after him with 
flashing eyes, a fierce strength surging over 
her and making her long to rush after him 
and strike him; but as he sank out of sight 
in a swale of the great prairie, she turned 
aside and galloped off to the west. 

“T will win!” she sobbed. “TI will!” 

The next day she went back with her 
jaw set and grim. When she saw Jim 
Drake, she rode straight up to him. 

“You give me a bucking horse to-day 
she said. 

The huge arena boss cocked his head and 
looked down at her. 

“ Who’s running this show?” he inquired. 

“ Well, you are, but all the same I mean 
just what I say. I want a horse that will 
buck!” 

“Was you-around here yesterday when 
that town bunch come to pieces and had 
to be packed off in an ambulance? Well, 
think it over, kid. They’re picking up 
hairpins out there yet, and I saved up my 
worst horses for the last.” 

“Oh, did you?” she beamed. “ Then 
give me one, won’t you? I—I’ve just got 
to win, that’s all!” 

“ T'll give you what’s coming to you, and 
not a damned thing more,” he stated, and 
motioned her out of the way. 


”? 
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It was the last day of the contests, and 
the crowd in the grand stand was taking a 
part in the game. They had settled upon 
their favorites, and a booming wave of ap- 
plause welcomed each rider as he came on 
the field. First the relays were run off, 
and the finals of the steer-tying; and then, 
when the bulldogging had roused their 
taste for blood, Jim Drake announced the 
ladies’ bucking contest. 

Quite contrary to his prophecies, the 
slaughter of the day before had brought 
out a record crowd; and as the thin-lipped 
blonde, sole survivor of the town girls, came 
out to make her ride, she was greeted with 
tumultuous cheers. Kitty O’Rourke bowed 
and smiled as she rode down in front of the 
grand stand and threw her saddle over the 
fence into the arena; but when Prairie 
Rose and Cattle Kate appeared they were 
stared at in stony silence. Practically no 
one had seen them before, and Jim Drake 
hustled them over to the judges. 

“ Now, ladies,” he said, “this is the 
grand final in this event, and the horses 
will be drawn by lot. Don’t blame me if 
you get a bad one, and don’t thank me if 
you get a good one. Here’s the judges— 
talk to them!” 

“ Well, I want a bucking hawse!” an- 
nounced Cattle Kate in a voice that carried 
to the stands. “I came here to ride, 
and—” 

“You'll get one!” laughed Drake. , 

When the judges saw her number, they 
exchanged significant glances. She had 
drawn old Corkscrew, a bad one. 

“ Cat-tle Kate will ride Cork-screw!” 
shouted the announcer from his crow’s 
nest in front of the grand stand. 

The wranglers brought the horse out on 
the run. He was a big, rawboned bay, 
who had already thrown two cowboys, and 
he snorted and flew back on the rope; but 
Cattle Kate looked on scornfully as the 
wranglers wrestled him into submission, 
and swung up on him with her jaw grimly 
set. 

“Let ’im go/”’ she called. 

As the blind was jerked off, she slammed 
him over the head with her hat. He 
jumped once and stopped, crouching down 
like a rabbit, as she kicked the hair out of 
him with her spurs. Then, with a back- 
breaking leap, he flung three circles in 
lightning succession, and Cattle Kate 
grabbed for the horn. She caught it going 
past her, for Corkscrew had reversed him- 








self; and the next moment she went over- 
board and down under his feet, where he 
kicked at her twice, but missed. She rose 
up, fighting mad, and cursing like a range 
cook, and the grand stand rocked with 
laughter. 

“ Kit-ty O’Rourke will ride Benson An- 
nie!” shouted the announcer through the 
din. . 
A vixenish looking mare was trotted out. 
Prairie Rose looked it over anxiously as 
the saddle was put on and the dainty little 
woman made her bow; and as the blind was 
pulled off her heart sank within her, for 
Benson Annie bucked just hard enough. 

For ten—yes, twenty jumps, she pitched 
off across the field, ending up in front of 
the stand. At every buck the graceful cir- 
cus girl swayed and posed, riding prettily, 
even waving her hand. The grand stand 
trembled with shouting and the thunder of 
applauding feet, and then the announcer 
called for the blonde; but though she was 
the favorite, she forgot, and grabbed the 
horn, and the judge’s pistol ended her ride. 

“ Disqualified for pulling leather!” came 
the announcement. 

Then Prairie Rose was called. She 
stepped out quickly, all afire to mount and 
ride; and as the spectators saw her in ac- 
tion, striding forth confidently like a boy, 
they gave her a hand of applause. 

“ Prairee Rose Heminway will 
Watch Eye!” shouted the announcer. 
Jim Drake came down with the horse. 

“ Look out for him!” he warned, edging 
over toward Prairie Rose. “ He’s a fence- 
buster. Keep him out in the open!” 

“ll ride him!” she answered, hardly 
knogving what she said. “I'll ride him— 
I'll ride him!” 

She ran out with her saddle the moment 
the blind was in place, and slapped it on 
his back herself. Then, as the wranglers 
exchanged: glances, she cinched it on till he 
squealed, and leaped into her place. 

“ All set?” they asked, as she gripped 
the long halter rope and grabbed off her hat 
for the fight. 

When they pulled off the blind, she raked 
Watch Eye with her spurs, and they were 
off to a mountain-high jump. She gripped 
him with her knees as he struck and leaped 
up again, but the jar made her head snap 
back; and when he landed the next time, 
her hair came tumbling down and went 
lashing across her face in twin braids. 

Five times he rose up squealing and came 


ride 
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down with a grunt and a jar that seemed ~ 
to shake her to pieces. As her knees began © 
to weaken, Prairie Rose’s head snapped 
back and forth, burying her face in a mass © 
of black hair. Everything was turning © 
around and around, but she hooked him — 
with both spurs, and in a flash she found ~ 
herself upright and riding. Old Watch Eye ~ 
was running for the fence! ; 

There was a flash of anxious faces, of ~ 
wranglers spurring to head him off, and ~ 
they cleared the race track railing with a © 
bound. Another flash of scattering spec- — 
tators, and with a crash of splintered pick- ~ 
ets Watch Eye smashed through the fence ~ 
and fell sprawling. =. 

From the press stand and band stand the ~ 
men fled in a struggling mass, seeking shel- ~ 
ter in the high-timbered grand stand. As ~ 
the bravest rushed in to seize him, Watch ~ 
Eye leaped up with a grunt, and stood © 
rolling his chalky eyes wildly. 

“Look out!” yelled the stands. ‘ 

As Prairie Rose grabbed with her spurs, ~ 
he went smashing through chairs and © 
benches, breaking the railings down like ~ 
matchwood. Then, mad with the desire ~ 
to scrape her off against something, he — 
turned and crashed back into the fence. 

“Look out!” they yelled again; but — 
Prairie Rose had forgotten everything but — 
the fixed idea she had started with. 4 

“ T’'ll ride him!” she had repeated a thou- 
sand times, and even when he crashed she ~ 
held on. 

“ Cra-ack!”’ went the rotten pickets. e. 

The crosspieces held firm, and Watch Eye ~ 
fetched up short; but Prairie Rose went on, ~ 
over his head and out on the race track, 
still clinging to the halter, but thrown. As ~ 
she lay there, sobbing, a crowd of men — 
rushed up, and she was lifted to her feet, — 
unhurt. 

Half stunned, but smiling wanly, she lis- ~ 
tened to their praise, and then, when they 
left her, she crept off into a corner where ~ 
she could cry and not be seen. She had — 
made a good ride, but Watch Eye had © 
thrown her, and the circus girl would win — 
the prize. She alone of all the riders had ~ 
kept her seat in the saddle until the judge’s — 
pistol was fired. Prairie Rose had done 
her best, but she had lost. 

With her horse standing over her, she 
lay hidden among the weeds until the last 
contest was brought to a close. Then, as 
she finally roused up, she saw a horseman 
looking down at her. It was big Jim Drake. 
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“ Where 
Come on 


"i 
7 


: “Well, kid!” he exclaimed. 
’ have you been all the time? 


_ down with me—we’ve been looking for you 


everywhere!” 
“ What for?” she asked, sitting up. 
“Why, you’ve won first money—cham- 


_ pion lady bronk rider of the world! Come 


| on down and git your purse!” 


“But I fell off,” she objected, smiling 
dolefully. 

“Oh, that don’t count,” he scoffed. 
“The judges gave you first place. Come 
on—the whole outfit is waiting.” 

“Yes, but how could I win the money 
when I fell off my horse?” she wailed. “TI 
tried to stay with him, but he threw me.” 

“ Aw, kid,” he laughed, “ you don’t un- 
derstand. The judge fired off his pistol 
when you hit that first fence. What hap- 
pened after that doesn’t count.” 

“ Oh, did he?” she cried, leaping sudden- 
ly to her feet. “ And do I get the whole 
five hundred dollars?” 

“You sure do,” he said, “ and a com- 
plete cowgirl outfit from the swellest store 
in Cheyenne!” 

“ Oh, honestly?” she beamed. 

Then, through her smiles, the tears came 
trickling down. 

“What’s the matter? What’s the mat- 
ter?” Drake burst out impatiently. 

When she told her story, his lips were 
quivering, too, and he wiped away a fur- 
tive tear. 

“ By God, kid!” he said. “ You’re dead 
game—TI’ll say that! When did you say 
this note was due?” 

“Why, to-morrow!” she cried. “Oh, 
I’m going to ride all night, so I can be 
there when he comes for his money—the 
horrid, hateful thing!” 

“We'll take care of him,” promised 
Drake. “Git up on your horse now, and 
come down to the grand stand. They’re 
announcing the prize winners right now.” 

She mounted like a whirlwind, and they 
galloped down to the judges’ stand, where 
the committee was waiting to receive them. 
When she rode up, smiling radiantly, the 
grand stand rose and gave her a cheer; and 
then the money was put into her hand. 

“No, I’m going!” she called back, as 
Jim Drake motioned her to wait. “I can’t 
stop—it’s seventy miles!” 

“Yes, but listen, kid,” he said. “I’ve 
been talking to a banker, and he says we 
can telegraph that money. Wire it up to 
the Laramie bank, and have it placed to 
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his account. 
ride.” 

“ But I want to be there,” she danced, 
“ when he comes in to take the ranch away! 
I just want to see his face! And then I'll 
step out and put this money in his hand—” 

“T’d like to be there myself,” Drake 
grinned; “ but say, here’s what we'll do— 
this banker will wire the money, so there 
can’t be any slip-up—understand? Then 
he'll give you a paper that you can show 
at the ranch, and you can stay over for 
the big banquet to-night. We'll get the 
cowgirl outfit first, and fix you up right, 
and crown you Queen of Cheyenne!” 

“No, I can’t wait,” she decided. 
“ There’s mother. She’d be frightened, 
you know, if he got there ahead of me.” 

“ Yes, that’s right!” agreed Jim Drake, 
patting her affectionately on the shoulder. 
“You’re a good girl, Prairie Rose; but 
when you get through—” 

“T’ll come back,” she promised. 

By sundown she was galloping across the 


plains. 
XXVIII 


That ’ll save you a long, hard 


It was a big night in Cheyenne. At the 
Frontier Day banquet, Jim Drake told the 
story of Prairie Rose; but while some were 
reduced to tears when he told about the 
mortgage, one guest rose up and stalked 
out. It was Ranchester, his eyes bleak 
with rage. He had been there, and had 
seen the girl ride, but he had seen others 
ride better; and this story of the mortgage 
brought back memories of Afton Cunning- 
ham, and blacker ones still of Bill Dhue. 

Drink as he would, try as he would, he 
could not escape it—the thought of poor 
Bill on the gallows. As he strode into the 
bar, he muttered curses at every step, turn- 
ing away from chance acquaintances with 
a snarl. 

“‘ Give me a drink!” he ordered. 

As the barkeeper reached for the bottle, 
Al Hardigan came lurching up. 

“ Good evenin’, Mr. Ranchester,” he said 
with drunken presumption. “ Shake han’s! 

Yo, tha’s all right—shake han’s!” 

He stood holding out his hand. Ran- 
chester looked at him. 

“Go away from me!” commanded the 
ranchman, frowning. 

“ Tha’s all right,” mumbled Hardigan. 
“TI ain’t trying to sponge a drink; but 
come on, shake han’s with me, major!” 

“You murdering cur!” burst out Ran- 








chester, striking the proffered hand aside. 
“You sold your best friend for a thousand 
dirty dollars, and then ask me to shake 
hands!” 

He shuddered and drew back. Hardi- 
gan stood swaying, as if he had been struck 
in the face. 

“ Well, all right!” he retorted. “ You 
don’t need to be so superior. I could tell 
a few things about you!” 

“ Go ahead and tell them,” invited Ran- 
chester, “ but don’t hold out your blood- 
stained hand to me. Bill Dhue was your 
friend, and for a thousand dirty dollars 
you betrayed him into making that con- 
fession. The brand of Cain is on your fore- 
head, and that Judas look in your eyes will 
remain with you till you die. Poor Bill 
is gone, but he died like a brave man. He 
was not afraid to die; but, Hardigan, when 
you die—” 

“ Tha’s enough, now,” broke in Hardi- 
gan. “ Tha’s enough!” 

“ Well, go away from me!” cursed Ran- 
chester. “ Go and spend your Judas-earned 
dollars! Drink yourself to death, and rid 
the earth of an incubus! And may every 
drink you take remind you of Bill Dhue— 
the best friend a man ever had. You sold 
him, you cur, and you know it!” 

“You’re a liar!” burst out Hardigan, 
stung to the quick by his accusations. “ It 
was Cunningham that sold Bill Dhue. I 
took my thousand dollars, and God knows 
I earned it; but he took ten thousand, and 
crooked you. You don’t need to be so vir- 
tuous, giving a poor man like me hell— 
why don’t you go around and talk to him?” 

“ Go away from me!” shouted Ranches- 
ter irritably. 

“No, I won’t go away,” returned Hardi- 
gan stubbornly. “ Now, listen, I’m going 
to tell you something, Ranchester. You 
think Cunningham is your friend, now 
don’t you? Well, what did he do with that 
ten thousand that you gave him to do— 
well, you know what? He kept it, and let 
Bill Dhue hang. That wasn’t any of my 
doings. If he’d blowed the whole jail down 
and turned Bill Dhue loose, I’d have got 
my reward all the same. ‘ Arrest and con- 
viction ’—that was all I was after; but he 
told that yegg to lay down. He never even 
tried! And you shake hands with Cun- 
ningham and call me a dirty cur!” 

Hardigan burst out weeping at the in- 
justice of it. Ranchester stood regarding 
him sternly. 
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gone back to the ranch, to git together his 3 






“ Come over here,” he said, leading the ~ 
way to a card room, and ringing the bell ~ 
for the drinks. ‘‘ Now,” he said, motion- — 
ing Hardigan to help himself, “‘ what’s this ~ 
about that ten thousand dollars? You ~ 
seem to know a great deal for a roughneck ~ 
detective—” 
“Oh, a roughneck, eh?” leered Hardi- — 
gan. “ Lemme teli you something, then— ~ 
Cunningham took his orders from me. I © 
did the thinking, he did the work—and ~ 
now he won’t give me my cut!” 4 
His flushed face became distorted with 
a sudden fit of rage, and he brought his 
fist down on the table. q 
“But I'll fix him!” he cursed. “Tl 
learn him to gyp Al Hardigan! I’m burned ~~ 
out on this country, anyhow, but before I © 
leave I’m going to do it one more good ~ 
turn. I got Bill Dhue, and I’m going to — 
git Afton Cunningham. He'll never leave ~ 
Wyoming alive!” a 
He nodded significantly and slapped the — 
butt of his automatic, which was hungina © 
sling under his arm. . 
“T’m going to git him,” he went on, “if 
I have to follow him all over the world, — 
but he’ll never leave this town alive. He’s 
























love letters, and girls’ garters, and junk 
like that; but the man don’t live that can ~ 
gyp Al Hardigan. I’m a detective, and — 
I’m a good one!” 4 

“ Then I’d hate to meet a bad one,” ob- | 
served Ranchester bitterly; “but even a ~ 
hangman has his pride.” a 

“I’m a detective!” reiterated Hardigan. 
“T can read you like a book. Do you ~ 
think you’re smarter than I am? Then © 
lemme tell you what I said to Cunning- ~ 
ham, that day we framed it all up. ‘ Send 
up and git Ranchester,’ I says. ‘ He’s the 
only man Bill Dhue will believe. And ~ 
then,’ I says, ‘ fool Ranchester, and you’ve ~ 
made a fool of Bill Dhue.’ ” 

“In what way did you fool me?” in- ~ 
quired Ranchester quietly. 

The drunken detective grinned. 

“In every way,” he said. “ Didn’t you 
tell Bill the jury would be hung? Didn’t 
you fall for that fake jail break and keep 
Bill quiet for three weeks—up to within 
ten days of when he was hung? And right 
there at the last, didn’t you keep him from 
telling all he knew? That was my work— 
I thought that out myself!” 

“'You’re a deep thinker, Hardigan.” 

“Am I deep?” demanded Hardigan. 
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“ Well, I did it all—and then this drunken 
_ fool gyps me. He held out all that money 
- he’d collected from the cattlemen to keep 
Bill from telling what he knew; and then, 
by grab, when I frame this fake jail break, 
he holds out every penny of your ten thou- 
sand dollars!” 

“Well, we both lose,” said Ranchester, 
looking his man over grimly. “I lose my 
friend, and you lose your money. What 
now, Mr. Detective? What’s next?” 

“What next?” repeated Hardigan. 
“This is next,” he said, and patted the 
‘automatic. “I'll let him git his love let- 
ters, and dig up the sluff money he’s been 
knocking down on the Seven D’s; and then, 
when he comes to town, and thinks he’s 
making a clean git-away, I step up on the 
train—understand? That’s all, except 
this ”—and he patted his big pistol—“ at 
some little flag station, in the night. Then 
I git it all, understand?” 

“T understand perfectly,” said Ranches- 
ter, rising up to go. “I wish you joy with 
that ten thousand dollars.” 

“ Where are you going?” demanded Har- 
digan, kicking his chair back suspiciously. 
“Don’t you tell him what I said, or I'll 
kill you!” 

“ Not a word!” promised Ranchester. 
“You can depend on me.” 

“Well, where you going, then?” repeat- 
ed Hardigan. “I want to know.” 

“T thought I’d go back to the ranch,” 
answered Ranchester, “if it’s perfectly 
all right with you.” 

“You stay here!” ordered Hardigan. 
“ Get me?” 

“ Take that!” hissed Ranchester, lash- 
ing out with his right. 

Hardigan fell like a log. Ranchester 
stood looking down at him, the automatic 
in his hand, a sarcastic smile on his lips. 

“You drunken fool!” he said, stirring 
him up with his foot. “So you thought 
you’d kill Cunningham, eh? Well, I 
haven’t much to live for, but that’s one 
pleasure I still promise myself!” 

He started for the door, then checked 
himself suddenly. 

“One can never tell, though,” he mut- 
tered, and left the automatic on the table. 


XXIX 


Ir was morning, and Prairie Rose was 
happy as the meadow larks as she jogged 
up the Thunder Mountain trail. Until far 
into the night she had ridden across the 
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prairie, camping at last on the open plains; 
but though she was tired, her joy would 
not let her sleep, and at dawn she was up 
and away. 

In the brush along the creek beds the 
baby rabbits were leaping with gladness. 
Singing meadow larks swayed on the tree 
tops, and, as she loped across the flats, the 
prairie dogs by thousands sat up to watch 
her pass. The day had come—and the 
mortgage was paid! 

As she gazed with solemn eyes at the 
broad sweep of earth and sky and the pine- 
tipped mountain before her, she thought of 
God and all He had done for them, and of 
all the prayers He had answered. Never 
again would she doubt that God Himself 
was just above her, looking down from 
His heaven with all-seeing eyes, and tak- 
ing note of even the sparrow’s fall. 

As she rode up on the bench, and looked 
back over the long trail, she saw a horse- 
man, far behind. When she reached the 
first timber, he came whipping up the 
bench, and in a flash she knew it was Ran- 
chester. Her heart leaped—and stopped. 
Then it leaped again, for joy, and stopped 
again, as she saw how he was riding. Never 
before had she seen him whip his horse. 

She paused in the trail, undecided 
whether to wait for him or to ride on as if 
she had not seen him. At last she rode on, 
looking back over her shoulder, still hoping, 
still fearing his black anger. 

At Frontier Park he had passed her by 
without even a look or a nod; but she had 
felt his eyes upon her as she swung up on 
old Watch Eye, and the thought of him 
had steeled her for the ride. Now that she 
had won, now that she had shown she was 
not afraid, perhaps—but who could tell? 

Ranchester was two men-—one all ten- 
derness and kindly consideration, soft- 
spoken, grave, and smiling; but the other 
man was his devil, his baser self, stern, 
harsh-spoken, domineering. 

She shrank away as he clattered up the 
trail, not knowing whether he had followed 
her or not. Then he rode by, with his 
eyes straight ahead, and never so much as 
looked at her. He was angry. Was he 
angry at her? 

She hesitated, and then followed along 
after him. As he topped a low ridge and 
plunged down into the swale, she spurred 
forward to keep him in sight; and then, 
over the top, she saw him whipping up the 
slope as if a devil possessed him. Prairie 












Rose stopped and watched him, letting her 
laboring horse rest, while she thought out 
the reason for his haste. 

What was there on Thunder Mountain, 
or even on the Chugwater, to make him 
ride like that? He had not sought her. 
Was it Cunningham he was after? Or was 
it—her heart stopped—the mortgage? 

She raised her quirt, and her jaded horse 
leaped forward. She had guessed it—he 
was after their mortgage! 

Down the hill and over the rocks she rode 
after him at a gallop, not knowing what 
he intended, but determined to thwart him, 
to fight for their home to the last. As she 
turned up the slope and plunged into the 
timber, she imagined their cabin in flames. 
She saw visions of vengeful cowboys driv- 
ing off their horses and cattle, and of her 
family fleeing to the hills. Once more she 
saw the hate that had glowed in Ranches- 
ter’s set face as he passed, and the grim, 
strained look in his eyes. 

When her horse suddenly stumbled, and 
half fell in the trail, ‘she still tried to spur 
him on. He stumbled again and fell, his 
sides puffing like bellows as he labored to 
get back his breath. As she sprang to her 
feet, she heard the crack of a pistol. Then 
came silence, and she saw a horse galloping 
toward her. 

Down the trail through the timber he 
came like a thunderbolt, stirrups and reins 
flailing up and down; and as Prairie Rose 
jumped aside, Ranchester’s horse went fly- 
ing past, his shoes striking smoke from the 
rocks. Her own horse scrambled up, and, 
as she sprang to catch his reins, another 
patter sounded from up the trail. It grew 
to a gallop, a tattoo of iron feet, a thunder, 
as a third horse pounded over rocks. 

As she jerked her own animal out of the 
way, Prairie Rose saw the rider, leaning 
forward and coming like the wind. It was 
Afton Cunningham, his eyes big and wild, 
his face set in a savage grin. As she shrank 
back among the trees, Prairie Rose knew at 
a glance that something terrible had hap- 
pened. What it was she would not guess; 
but when she ran up the trail, she found 
Ranchester, face down among the rocks. 

She had known it from the first, when 
she had heard the report of a pistol and 
his riderless horse had raced past; and 
when Cunningham rode by, she knew who 
had killed Ranchester. The story was writ- 
ten on the murderer’s face. But when she 
saw the major’s body, and the blood on the 
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rocks, she reeled back and uttered a low 


cry. 
“ Oh, he killed you!” she moaned. 
Falling on her knees, she took his head — 
in her lap. A gush of blood that seemed — 
to leap from his very heart ebbed out as © 
she laid him on his back, and when she ~ 
tore away his shirt she saw the holes where — 
the bullet had entered his side and come ~ 
out through his back. F 
“ He’s dead!” she sobbed, watching the ~ 
blood as it flowed out. ‘ 
Her tears fell on his face; but as she held 
him, he moved and half opened his eyes. — 
She put her hand on his heart. Beneath — 
the welter of blood it was still beating ~ 
faintly. * 
She sprang up and bound his wounds ~ 
tight. Then, snatching up Ranchester’s — 
hat, she hurried down to the creek, and ~ 
brought it back dripping with water. As ~ 
she splashed it in his face, he stirred again, 
and began to breathe. . 
She knelt down at his side and prayed. ~ 
What she said she did not know, more than — 
that she begged God to spare him, and to ~ 
let him live to repent. As she washed ~~ 
away the blood, Ranchester opened his eyes — 
and looked up at her doubtfully. 
“ What’s this?” he said. 
She looked into his eyes and smiled. ¢ 
“ T prayed,” she said, “ and God brought ~ 
you back to life again. He shot you 
through the heart!” ; 
““Who-—God?” he asked, and she saw ~ 
his mind was wandering. q 
she answered — 


“ No — Cunningham,” 
soothingly. 
“What’s all this about God?” he de- ~ 
manded irritably. ‘“ Did He shoot me ~ 
through the heart?” 4 
“ Perhaps,” she said, “ but He brought ~ 
you back to life again. Would you like a 
drink of water?” . 
She held the rim of his big hat to his ~ 
mouth. He drank a few swallows, and — 
sighed. - 
; “ Well, he got me,” he said. “I’m done — 
or!” : 
“Oh, no!” she insisted. “I’ve tied up 
the two wounds, and they’re scarcely bleed- 
ing at all.” 
“ Through the heart, eh?” he muttered. ~ 
“ Well, it’s all for the best. This mockery  ~ 
will soon be over!” y 
He drew a deep breath and closed his 
eyes again, and for a long time he lay like 
one dead. Prairie Rose ran for more 
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water, and washed away the blood that had 
flowed from his side and back. As she cov- 
ered up the holes, and drew the bandage 
tighter, the wounded man struggled and 
tried to sit up. 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried, pushing him 
back on the ground again. ‘“ You mustn’t 
move at all. Oh, you’ve started it all to 
bleeding!” 

She clasped her hands against the 
wounds, and as she felt his heart still beat- 
ing she sobbed out a broken prayer. 

“Oh, please don’t move!” she begged, 
but he raised a feeble hand and laid it 
across his heart. 

“ Where’s the wound?” he asked. 

As she placed his finger on it, he blinked 
and let his hand fall. 

“T’m a tough bird,” he murmured. 
“ Ought to be dead before this. The scoun- 
drel shot me through and through. Hardi- 
gan will get him—lI attended to that—and 
now I can die and forget!” 

He closed his eyes and lay breathing 
heavily, stirring uneasily, and clutching at 
his side. 

“ Never mind!” he said, as Prairie Rose 
began to sob. “ Don’t pray for me any 
more. I was not afraid to live, and I’m 
not afraid to die. Don’t pray—lI don’t de- 
serve it!” 

“Oh, yes, you do,” she cried. “ I know 
you never meant it. You never meant to 
dare God to strike you dead.” 

“ Yes, I did,” he sighed; “ and I believe 
He has done it. Poor old Bill may have 
been right, after all. But no matter—it 
will soon be over.” 

He lay back limply, and to Prairie Rose, 
watching his face, it seemed as if his life 
had passed out; but beneath the bloody 
bandage his heart still beat on. 

She looked about wildly for help, but the 
trail was as empty as the cloudless sky 
above them. She bowed her head beside 
him. It was all that she could do to kneel 
and pray for him. 

He laid a feeble hand on her knee. 

“ You think a lot of me, Prairie Rose,” 
he said with a wan smile. “ After all I 
have done to you, too! It almost tempts 
me to want to live, but my death warrant 
is signed. Can I say a few words before 
I go? Well, I’m sorry, then, my little one, 
that I have treated you so badly and scoffed 
at your pretty advances. I have known 
that you loved me—or tha you might, if 
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I were kind; but some devil of perversity 
took hold of me. I might have done many 
things to make your lot easier. Now, be- 
fore I go, let me tell you that I loved you 
all the time; but I was possessed of a devil, 
like the man in the Scriptures, and so I 
have ruined our happiness!” 

“Oh, but try!” she implored. “ Just 
try to live, and God will do the rest. He 
sent me here to help you, to bind up your 
wounds. Can’t you pray and ask Him to 
forgive you?” 

“No, I can’t,” he said. “ But you do 
it, Prairie Rose. Where’s the wound where 
it came out behind?” 

She knelt down and guided his hand to 
the spot beneath the bandage. As he held 
it there, he felt the other wound. 

“What the devil?” he exclaimed. 
“Why, this is impossible! That bullet 
should have killed me instantly.” 

He ran his hand along his side, feeling 
tenderly here and there, and then he 
dropped back and stared. 

“ By the gods!” he gasped. “TI believe 
it followed a rib! Let me see now—how 
was it when he fired? I had just drawn my 
pistol and held it out to shoot—yes, I must 
have been turning when he shot. Well, 
well! Can you beat that for luck?” 

He laughed to himself and settled back 
contentedly, but Prairie Rose was slow to 
believe. 

“ Are you really all right?” she asked. 
“ Didn’t the bullet go through your heart, 
after all?” 

“ Certainly not,” he declared, “ or I never 
would have moved a hand. The Ranches- 
ter luck pulled me through. My father 
wore a plate on the top of his head where 
a bullet just grazed his brain.” 

“ Then didn’t I bring you back to life?” 
she faltered. ‘“ I mean, wasn’t it an answer 
to my prayer?” 

“TI don’t know,” he said, turning his face 
away. 

For a long time he lay there thinking. 
Then a hot tear splashed down, and he 
looked up quickly, with a flash of convic- 
tion in his eyes. 

“T believe you did,” he said, and took 
her hand in his. “God or no God,” he 
went on, as she gazed down at him wor- 
shipfully, “I believe in the prayers of a 
good woman. My mother used to pray for 
me—and now it is you; but you'll need all 
your grace, Prairie Rose!” 








